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EEPOET 


AND 


EVIDENCE. 


CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  ENQUIRY 


Report  on  charge  made  against  the  Central  Committee  from  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of 
Education  to  His  Honour  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT    (ONTARIO). 

The  undersigned  respectfully  begs  to  report  for  the  consideration  of  his  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  following,  respecting  charges  against  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  of  the  Education  Department. 

1.  Certain  charges  have  recently  been  publicly  brought  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers against  the  Central  Committee,  or  certain  members  of  it.  and  the  undersigned  finds  in 
two  of  these  charges  allegations  of  personal  dishonesty  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

2.  These  charges  are,  it  is  alleged,  firstly.  That  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee 
a  "  ring,"  the  members  of  which  have  dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Toronto  ;  and  secondly,  That  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers 
in  connection  with  the  Public  and  High  Schools  there  has  been  collusion  between  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  results  of  the  examinations. 

3.  The  other  charges  involve  only  questions  of  policy  in  connection  with  the  relations  of 
the  Central  Committee  to  the  undersigned  for  which  he,  as  Minister,  is  alone  responsible  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  through  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

4.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  the  public  interest,  that  the  two  charges  which  affect  the 
personal  integrity  of  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  without 
delay,  and  that  the  fullest  opportunity  be  afforded  to  all  concerned  to  establish  the  truth  be- 
fore an  impartial  tribunal.  The  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have,  through  their 
chairman,  urgently  requested  such  an  enquiry  to  be  held. 

5.  The  undersigned  therefore  respectfully  recommends  to  his  Honour  in  Council  that  a 
Commission,  with  full  powers  to  summon  and  swear  upon  oath  witnessess,  do  issue  to  the 
Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  one  of  her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  to  his  Honour  of  and  concerning  the  two  charges 
mentioned  in  paragraph  two  of  this  recommendation. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Adam  Crooks. 
Education  Department,  Minister. 

Toronto,  September  21st,  1877. 


COMMISSION  TO  THE  HON.  C.  S.  PATTERSON,  J.  C.  A. 

Province  of  Ontario. 

VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc. 

To  the  Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  one  of  Her  Majesty 's  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  our  Commissioner  in  this  behalf.  Greeting. 

Whereas  in  and  by  a  statute  of  this  Province,  passed  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  our 
reign,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  repeal  chapter  13  of  the  Consolidated  Statutes  of  Canada,  so  far 
as  the  same  relates  to  Ontario,  to  authorize  the  publication  of  an  Ontario  Gazette  and  to  make 
provisions  for  enquiries  concerning  public  matters  and  official  notices,"  it  is  enacted  that  when- 
ever the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  deems  it  expedient  to  cause  enquiry  to  be  made  into 


and  concerning  any  matter  connected  with  the  good  government  of  this  Province,  or  the  con- 
duct of  any  part  of  the  public  business  thereof,  or  the  administration  of  justice  therein,  and 
such  enquiry  is  not  regulated  by  any  special  law,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may,  by  the  Com- 
mission in  the  case,  confer  upon  the  Commissioners  or  persons  by  whom  such  enquiry  is  to  be 
conducted,  the  power  of  summoning  before  them  any  party  or  witnesses,  and  of  requiring 
them  to  give  evidence  on  oath,  orally  or  in  writing,  or  on  solemn  affirmation,  if  they  be  parties 
entitled  to  affirm  in  civil  matters,  and  to  produce  such  documents  and  things  as  such  Com- 
missioners deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the  matters  into  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  examine ;  and  that  the  Commission  or  Commissioners  shall  then  have  the  same 
power  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  to  compel  them  to  give  evidence  as  is 
vested  in  any  court  of  law  in  civil  cases.     And 

Whereas — The  Minister  of  Education  has  brought  under  the  notice  of  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  the  fact  that  divers  charges  have  been  publicly  brought 
through  the  medium  of  newspapers  against  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  of  the  Edu- 
cation Department,  or  certain  members  of  it ;  two  of  which  charges  embrace  allegations  of 
personal  dishonesty  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  said  Committee, 
but  the  others  of  which  involve  only  questions  of  public  policy  in  connection  with  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  such  two  first  mentioned  charges 
being  the  following  : 

First — That  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  "  ring,"  the  members  of  which 
have  dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  of  To- 
ronto, and 

Secondly — That  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers  in  connection  with  the  Public 
and  High  Schools  there  has  been  collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  result  of  the  examinations.     And 

Whereas—  The  Minister  of  Education  has  reported  to  our  Lieutenant-Governor  that 
he  deems  it  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  the  said  two  charges  aflecting  the  personal 
integrity  of  members  of  the  said  Committee  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  without  delay, 
and  that  the  fullest  opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  all  concerned  to  establish  the  truth  be- 
fore an  impartial  tribunal  ;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have,  through  their  chairman  urgently 
requested  that  such  an  enquiry  should  be  held,  and 

Whereas  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province  in  Council  deems  it  expedient 
that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  and  concerning  the  said  charges. 

Now  know  YE  that  WE  having  and  reposing  full  trust  and  confidence  in  you  the  said 
the  Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  do  hereby  and  with  the  advice  of  our  Execu- 
tive Council  of  our  said  Province  appoint  you,  the  said  Hon.  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson, 
our  Commissioner  in  this  behalf — to  enquire  into  and  report  to  us  upon  the  two  charges  here- 
inbefore set  forth,  giving  to  you,  our  said  Commissioner,  full  power  and  authority  to  summon 
before  you  any  witness  or  witnesses,  and  to  require  him  or  them  to  give  evidence  on  oath, 
orally  or  in  writing,  or  on  solemn  affirmation  if  such  witness  or  witnesses  is  or  are  parties  en- 
titled to  affirm  in  civil  matters,  and  to  produce  to  you,  our  said  Commissioner,  such  docu- 
ments and  things  as  you  may  deem  requisite  to  the  full  investigation  of  the  premises,  together 
with  all  and  every  other  power  and  authority  in  the  said  Act  mentioned  and  authorized  to 
be  by  us  conferred  on  any  commissioner  appointed  by  authority  or  in  pursuance  thereof;  and 

We  do  require  you  our  said  Commissioner  forthwith  after  the  conclusion  of  such  iu- 
quiry  to  make  full  report  to  us  touching  the  said  investigation,  together  with  a  return  of  all 
or  any  evidence  taken  by  you  concerning  the  same. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  caused  these  our  letters  to  be  made  patent,  and  the  great  seal 
of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario  to  be  hereunto  affixed.  Witness  the  Honourable  Donald 
Alexander  Macdouald,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  our  said  Province  of  Ontario,  at  our 
Government  House,  in  our  City  of  Toronto,  in  our  said  Province,  this  twenty-fourth  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven ty-seveu, 
and  in  the  forty-first  year  of  our  reign. 

By  command. 

I.  R.  Eckart, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


REPORT  OF  MR.  JUSTICE  PATTERSON. 

To  His  Honour  Donald  A.  Maedonald,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario  : 

In  pursuance  of  Her  Majesty's  Commission,  bearing  date  the  24th  day  of  September, 
1877,  addressed  to  me,  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  appointing  me  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  two 
charges  therein  set  forth  ;  that  is  to  say,  two  charges,  which,  amongst  others,  had  been  pub- 
licly brought  through  the  medium  of  newspapers  against  the  Central  Committee  of  Exam- 
iners of  the  Education  Department,  or  certain  members  of  it,  viz. :  — 

First — That  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  the  members  of  which  have 
dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  of  Toronto, 
and 

Secondly — That  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers  in  connection  with  the  Public 
and  High  Schools,  there  has  been  collueion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  the  result  of  the  examination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  as  follows : — 

I  have  inquired  into  the  said  charges,  and  have  taken  the  evidennce  of  all  persons  who 
appeared  before  me  or  were  adduced  as  witnesses  to  give  information  upon  the  matters  in 
question,  which  evidence  is  submitted  herewith. 

In  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  evidence,  I  have  had  the 
assistance  of  the  counsel  for  the  conductors  of  the  Mail  newspaper,  through  the  medium  of 
which  it  was  said  the  charges  had  been  made,  and  of  several  members  of  the  Central  Com 
mittee,  and  of  other  persons  directly  interested  in  the  inquiry. 

Having  considered  the  evidence  and  the  arguments  which  were  addressed  to  me,  I  have 
to  offer  the  following  observations  upon  the  subject,  referring  to  the  evidence  herewith  re- 
ported for  more  detailed  information  when  required. 

The  first  charge  seems  to  have  originated  from  an  idea  that  the  firm  of  Adam  Miller  & 
Co.,  had  an  undue  advantage  accorded  to  them,  in  competition  with  other  publishing  houses, 
by  receiving  information  from  persons  connected  with  the  Central  Committee,  which  enabled 
them  to  anticipate  the  authorization  of  certain  school  books,  and  to  prepare  editions  for  pub- 
lication at  an  earlier  date  than  rival  houses  who  had  no  such  information  could  prudently 
attempt. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  the  control  of  the  Canada  School  Journal,  published  by 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  and  used  by  the  Department  as  an  advertising  medium,  gave  a  further 
unfair  advantage  to  the  publishers.  The  evidence  on  this  subject  consisted  only  of  opinions, 
all  entirely  speculative,  and  not  in  accord  with  each  other.  It  did  not  strike  me  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  periodical  could  have  influenced  the  conception  of  the  charge,  except  so  far  as 
the  association  of  the  names  of  some  members  of  the  Committee  as  editors  may  have  seemed 
capable  of  being  used  in  evidence  to  create  a  suspicion  of  favouritism  extended  to  the  pub- 
lishers. 

In  support  of  the  first  charge  four  gentlemen  gave  their  evidence,  all  of  them  members 
of  publishing  houses,  viz. :  Mr.  James  Campbell  and  Mr.  William  C.  Campbell,  of  the  firm 
of  James  Campbell  &  Son;   Mr.  Clark,  of  the  firm  of  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  Mr.  Warwick 

On  the  part  of  the  Committee  four  witnesses  were  examined,  viz.  :  Mr.  Gage,  of  the 
firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  ;  Mr.  Cuthbertson,  his  bookeeper ;  Mr.  Houston,  by  whom  Mr. 
James  Campbell  had  supposed  the  alleged  information  had  been  conveyed  to  Mr.  Gao-e  •  and 
Mr.  Vannevar,  a  bookseller,  who  was  called  merely  to  speak  respecting  the  book  trade.  I 
mention  at  present  only  the  witnesses,  other  than  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  respect  to  the  first  charge,  that  it  was  entirely  unsup- 
ported by  the  evidence.  It  was  not  shown  that  the  firm  in  question  enjoyed  any' peculiar 
advantage,  as  tested  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  authorized  books  published  by  them 
with  thenumber  published  by  the  house  of  Campbell  &  Son  ;  nor  was  it  shown  that  in  the 
competition  for  such  books  as  they  control  their  success  was  due  to  any  other  cause  than  in- 
elligent  enterprise.     The  existence  of  dishonourable  relations,  as  well  as  the  assumed  found- 


ation  for  the  charge,  not  only  received  no  countenance  whatever  from  the  evidence  given,  but 
were  expressly  and  satisfactorily  negatived. 

The  examination  of  witnesses  upon  the  first  charge  extended  to  matters  of  which  some 
were  but  remotely  connected  with  it,  and  others  were  quite  beyond  its  limits,  embracing  the 
subject  of  prices  of  books  at  different  times  and  under  different  departmental  regulations 
and  other  kindred  topics. 

I  permitted  a  good  deal  of  latitude  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  branch  of  the  enquiry, 
feeling  that  as  the  object  was  to  obtain  all  the  information  which  could  be  elicited  on  the  im- 
mediate issues  to  be  tried,  it  would  be  unwise  to  exclude  any  evidence  which  might,  however 
indirectly,  or  by  connection  with  other  evidence,  which  I  could  not  anticipate,  become  appli- 
cable. From  the  character  of  the  enquiry,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  an  enquiry 
and  not  a  prosecution,  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  and  undesirable  to  apply  the  strictest 
rules  of  evidence  at  the  risk  of  excluding  anj^thing  which  might  turn  out  to  be  relevant ; 
and  the  principle  which  in  case  of  a  trial  by  a  jury  unaccustomed  to  nice  discrimination  be- 
tween hearsay  and  knowledge,  between  opinions  and  facts,  would  have  compelled  the  enforce- 
ment of  those  rules  did  not  seem  to  me  to  require  that  by  attempting  to  limit  the  range  of 
the  testimony  I  should  imperil  the  fulness  of  the  inquiry. 

I  therefore  received  the  evidence  as  reported,  but  I  do  not  conceive  that  my  duty  re- 
quires me  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  part  of  it  which  touches  only  the  extraneous 
matters. 

The  second  charge. 

The  only  member  of  the  Central  Committee  pointed  at  by  the  evidence  in  support  of  the 
second  charge  is  Dr.  McLellan.  The  evidence  was  directed  to  show  that  he,  as  examiner, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  Science  Master  of  the  Normal  School  at  Toronto,  had,  by  an  under- 
standing between  them,  arranged  the  course  of  teaching,  or  the  tenor  of  the  examination 
questions  so  that  Mr.  Kirkland  should  be  able  to  give  special  instruction  upon  the  topics  to 
be  embraced  by  the  examination,  and  thus  by  the  apparent  proficiency  of  his  students,  ac- 
quired by  the  neglect  or  cursory  treatment  of  other  branches  of  the  subjects  of  study,  ob- 
tain an  undeserved  reputation  as  an  efficient  teacher ;  and  also  that  Dr.  McLellan  had  on 
one  occasion  selected  examination  questions  from  a  book  on  Statics  published  by  Mr.  Kirk- 
land, and  from  a  book  of  examination  papers  in  arithmetic  which  had  been  compiled  by  Dr. 
McLellan  and  Mr.  Kirkland.  The  charge,  as  regards  these  books,  was  not  that  the  books 
themselves  were  not  useful  books,  or  even  valuable  additions  to  our  educational  appliances, 
or  that  a  mastery  of  the  propositions  they  contained  would  not  involve  all  the  knowledge  ex- 
pected to  be  attained  in  those  subjects  by  candidates  for  the  public  examinations,  and  it  was 
not  that  the  attention  of  students  had  been  in  any  way  directed  beforehand  to  the  questions 
which  were  to  appear  in  the  examination  papers.  But  it  was,  as  far  as  1  understand  it,  that 
the  knowledge  that  the  books  were  used,  or  were  likely  to  be  used,  as  the  source  from  which 
examination  questions  would  be  taken,  would  tend  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  books,  and 
so  add  to  the  profits  they  produced  ;  and  that  the  use  of  them  made  by  Dr.  McLellan  was 
made  with  a  view  to  this  result. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  from  the  evidence  given  before  me  as  to  how 
the  second  charge  originated. 

The  evidence  in  support  of  the  general  charge  related  to  several  specific  or  sub-charges, 
which  I  think  are  reducible  to  four  in  number.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  distinctness 
I  shall  refer  to  them,  using  the  names  of  the  leading  witness  in  support  of  each  one,  as 

1.  The  Slater  charge. 

2.  The  Brown  charge. 

3.  The  Montgomery  charge. 

4.  The  Robertson  charge, 

I  have  not  been  informed  from  what  immediate  source  the  information  was  received  by 
the  Mail  newspaper  on  which  the  charges  which  I  have  to  investigate  were  based.  Every 
attempt  to  obtain  the  names  of  persons  who  communicated  such  information  failed.  Mr. 
Belford,  one  of  the  editorial  staff  of  that  paper,  was  sworn  as  a  witness,  but  declined  to  name 
the  correspondents,  Mr.  Dickson,  who  was  evidently  the  promoter  of  the  Brown  charge, 
denied  direct  correspondence,  and  refused  to  disclose  through  whom  certain  letters  had 
passed  from  his  hands  to  those  of  the  conductors  of  the  newspaper,     Miss  Montgomery  inti- 


mated  that  she  had  arranged  the  information  which  she  gave  at  the  witness  stand,  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  private  friends  of  her  own,  but  she  firmly  refused  to  name  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Robertson  as  decidedly  declined  to  say  whether  he  did  or  did  not  contribute  a  memorandum 
as  to  which  he  was  interrogated. 

In  accordance  with  Mr,  Dickson's  denial  there  is  a  statement  in  a  letter  written  by  him 
to  Mr.  Teefy,  on  the  24th  September,  1877,  in  these  words : — 

"  In  regard  to  the  attack  on  Dr.  McLellan,  you  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that  I  have 
had  a  hand  in  it.  I  did  not  begin  the  attack  on  him,  it  began  during  my  vacation,  and 
progressed  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  before  I  knew  anything  of  it.  I  have  not  written  a 
line  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  against  McLellan,  etc." 

I  make  this  extract  for  the  sake  of  its  reference  to  dates. 

The  evidence  now  given  by  Mr.  Brown  is  shown  by  him  to  have  come  to  Mr.  Dickson's 
knowledge  some  time  after  the  summer  holidays. 

Miss  Montgomery's  statement  that  she  was  asked  by  her  nameless  friends  if  she  could 
say  anything,  evidently  refers  to  a  date  after  the  charge  had  been  made,  and  when  evidence 
was  being  sought  for ;  and  Mr.  Robertson  spoke  only  from  a  comparison  of  a  paper  used  at 
the  examinations  in  July,  1877,  with  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  and  other  books. 

From  these  circumstances  it  is  apparent  that  when  the  charge  was  first  made,  or  (to  bor- 
row a(phrase  from  Mr.  Dickson)  when  the  attack  on  Dr.  McLellan  was  begun,  it  was  not  founded 
upon  the  Brown  charge,  or  the  Montgomery  charge,  or  the  Robertson  charge.  The  evidence 
given  upon  these  charges  has  manifestly  been  the  product  of  later  researches.  Unless,  there- 
fore, it  owed  its  origin  to  the  Slater  charge,  or  to  gossip  such  as  Mr.  Slater  and  others  speak  of, 
it  must  at  first  have  rested  on  mere  suspicion,  if  its  foundation  were  not  still  more  unsubstan- 
tial. I  make  this  remark,  not  as  in  any  way  decisive  of  the  matter  in  controversy — because, 
if  the  charges  are  proved,  it  matters  little  when  the  evidence  was  discovered — but  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  that  while  the  most  ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  adducing 
evidence ;  while  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  assailants  of  the  Committee  have  been 
wanting  in  diligence  ;  while  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  the  evidence  which  could  be  ad- 
duced has  been  brought  forward,  and  while  in  this  sense  the  enquiry  has  beeu  a  full  one,  yet 
the  authors  of  the  charge  have  not  come  forward,  or  have  not  avowed  themselves,  and  so  have 
failed  to  give  me  the  assistance  which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  by  pointiug  out 
the  specific  subjects  of  complaint,  if  any  such  had  been  in  view,  and  thus  rendering  the  in- 
quiry less  rambling  and  speculative  in  its  character. 

I  shall  refer  shortly  to  each  of  the  four  sub-charges. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  witnesses  I  may  have  to  mention,  except  the  four 
whose  names  I  have  used  to  designate  the  charges,  were  called  either  at  the  instance  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  or  merely  in  the  character  of  experts. 

I.— THE   SLATER   CHARGE. 

Mr.  Slater,  the  teacher  of  a  school  at  Verschoyle,  in  the  County  of  Oxford,  stated  in 
effect,  that  in  1871  he  happened  to  see  Mr.  Kirkland  at  a  railway  station 
when  Mr.  Sherman  or  Sharman  produced  from  his  pocket  an  examination  paper,  and 
asked  Mr.  Kirkland  if  it  had  been  prepared  by  him,  to  which  Mr.  Kirkland  replied  that 
he  had  not  prepared  it,  but  that  he  had  handed  a  book  to  Dr.  McLellan,  or  Dr.  McLellan 
had  handed  a  book  to  him  (the  witness  could  not  be  sure  which  was  said)  with  passages 
marked.  There  was  no  attempt  made  to  show  what  questions  were  contained  in  the 
paper,  or  that  their  general  scope  agreed  with  Mr.  Kirkland's  course  of  teaching, 
nor  any  data  given,  which  could  give  this  evidence  any  significance,  even  if  it  had  been  reli- 
able in  itself. 

But,  apart  from  this,  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Slater  had  correctly  under- 
stood or  had  faithfully  conveyed  the  effect  of  the  chance  conversation  he  professed  to  repeat. 
On  the  contrary,  several  considerations  made  it  clear  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  ou 
his  evidence.  There  was  the  strong  and  obvious  improbability  that,  if  a  concert  had  existed 
of  the  character  to  which  his  suspicions  pointed,  it  would  have  been  so  freely  avowed  under 
the  circumstances  and  in  the  manner  stated.  There  was  the  absence  of  any  pretence  that 
the  witness  clearly  heard  at  the  time,  or  can  now  remember  and  repeat,  the  words  used,  with- 
out which  the  evidence  of  an  admission  is  rarely  of  any  value.     There  was  a  test  which  the 


•witness  himself  provided  of  his  capacity  to  apprehend  or  retain  and  convey  the  sense  of  wha 
he  may  have  overheard,  by  his  referring  to  two  other  occasions  on  which  he  had  attached  to 
casual  conversations  an  import  coloured  by  the  same  suspicions.  Miss  Grant  and  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh, the  persons  to  whose  words  he  referred,  showed  them  to  have  on  both  occasions  entirely 
misapprehended  them.  And  further  inaccuracies  or  faults  of  memory  were  shown  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Neil  M.  Campbell. 

II. — The  Brown  Charge. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Brown,  a  student  who  had  attended  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  in  1874, 
had  kept  some  notes.  This  was  known  to  Mr.  Radciffe,  a  fellow-student,  who  mentioned  it  to 
Mr.  Dickson,  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Dickson  obtained  Mr.  Brown's  note-book  and  selected  from  it  a  certain  number  of 
questions  to  be  collated  with  others  in  the  papers  of  Dr.  McLellan  for  the  examinations  for  first- 
class  certificates  in  June  and  July,  1874,  in  chemistry,  and  in  July,  1874,  in  physics.  Whether 
Mr.  Dickson  did  or  did  not  think  there  was  much  similarity  between  the  two  sets  of  questions, 
or  did  or  did  not  in  his  own  mind  attach  much  importance  to  such  coincidences  as  he  may  have 
noticed,  was  not  made  to  appear  in  evidence,  although  he  was  examined  as  a  witness. 

The  evidence  on  the  subject  was  principally  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  adopted  Mr. 
Dickson's  selection,  without  giving  as  much  thought  to  the  matter  as  he  was  led  to  do  in  the 
course  of  his  examination  before  me,  and  that  of  Professor  Croft  and  of  Mr.  Oliver. 

The  narrative  of  Mr.  Brown  was  that,  late  in  the  session,  Mr.  Kirkland  had  given  to  his 
class  a  number  of  questions,  being  those  from  which  Mr.  Dickson's  selection  had  been  made, 
and  had  intimated  that,  if  the  students  prepared  themselves  on  the  subjects  of  those  ques- 
tions, they  would  be  sure  of  passing  at  the  coming  examination,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  them  to  give  attention  to  the  other  branches  of  the  subjects. 

Several  fellow-students  of  Brown  were  also  examined,  viz.,  Messrs.  Birchard,  Barnes  and 
Jameson. 

From  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  and  as  much  from  that  portion  of  it  which  touches  Mr. 
Brown's  note-book  as  from  any  other  part  of  it,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  entirely 
disbelieve  the  statement.  I  do  not  assume  that  the  witness  did  not  himself  believe  in  its 
truth  when  he  gave  his  evidence.  I  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  his  having  done  so  from 
the  unsuspecting  readiness  with  which  he  seems  to  have  become  the  medium  of  putting  for- 
ward Mr.  Dickson's  singularly  faulty  analysis.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  1874  he  did  not 
understand,  whatever  may  have  taken  place  in  the  class  in  the  light  in  which  he  now 
presents  it. 

The  note-book  contains  twenty-one  questions  in  chemistry.  The  two  examination  papers 
together  contained  twenty-one  questions  ;  of  these  Mr.  Dickson  had  selected  eighteen,  as 
being  suspiciously  similar  to  those  noted. 

In  Physic,  the  note-book  contained  twenty-seven  questions  and  the  examination  paper 
ten,  of  which  seven  were  said  to  be  similar.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  June  examination 
paper  in  Physics,  so  that  in  this  subject  it  was  not  contended  that  the  course  of  special  study 
kept  so  evenly  abreast  of  the  examinations. 

When  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brown  was  called,  in  cross-examination,  to  the  assumed  points 
of  resemblance,  he  perceived  that  in  a  number  of  instances  his  assumption  had  been  too  hastily 
made.  The  result  of  Professor  Croft's  evidence  was  to  show  that  in  several  of  the  questions 
the  resemblance  was  entirely  wanting,  or  was  very  slight,  and  to  reduce  the  greater  number  of 
the  coincidences  to  a  mere  similarity  of  subject.  Mr.  Oliver  widened  the  divergence,  and  was  also 
able  to  refer  to  the  sources  from  which  some  of  the  propositions  with  whose  similarity  Mr.  Croft 
had  been  impressed,  had  been  derived — sources  common  to  both  teacher  and  examiner,  but 
which  had  not  come  under  Mr.  Croft's  notice. 

Having  regard  to  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  within  which  the  science  studies, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  these  examinations,  are  confined ;  to  the  obvious  necessity  for 
the  examinations,  to  be  of  any  value,  embracing  and  being  restricted  to  the  same  subjects 
which  are  taught  in  the  class ;  to  the  small  number  of  instances,  and  to  the  nature  of  the 
questions,  in  which  anything  like  identity  existed  ;  and  to  the  scarcely  appreciable  effect 
which  the  fullest  answers  to  these  questions  could  have  been  expected  to  have  on  the 
result  of  the  examinations,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  comparison  of  the  papers  has 


established  nothing  to  indicate,  or  even  naturally  to  suggest,  collusion  between  the  teacher 
and  the  examiner. 

The  direct  evidence  of  collusion  was  only  that  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  The  two  gentlemen  charged — viz.,  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Dr.  McLellan — have  ex- 
pressly sworn  that  their  duties  were  discharged  independently  and  without  concert,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  in  evidence  which  tends  to  discredit  their  denial. 

It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  note  that  if  these  gentlemen  combined  to  enhance  Mr. 
Kirkland's  reputation  by  the  exceptional  distinction  gained  by  his  pupils,  their  enterprise 
has  not  been  shown  to  have  succeeded. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  think  it  but  just,  as  between  the  gentlemen  charged  and 
their  assailants  to  add  the  further  remark  that,  after  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Professor  Croit,  and  of  Mr.  Oliver,  it  would  be  difficult  to  vindicate  the  honesty  with 
which  the  questions  were  selected  for  collating,  except  at  the  expense  of  the  competency 
of  the  critic  who  undertook  that  task. 

III. — The  Montgomery  Charge 

Miss  Montgomery,  who  is  a  teacher  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  had 
attended  the  Normal  School  during  part  of  the  session  which  ended  in  June,  1876.  Her 
statement,  in  substance,  was  that  within  three  or  four  weeks  of  the  close  of  the  session 
Mr.  Kirkland  had  emphasized  certain  questions ;  and  that  although  she  did  not  attach 
any  peculiar  significance  to  this  at  the  time,  yet,  after  she  saw  the  examination  papers, 
she  was  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  emphasized  questions  and  those  on  the 
paper. 

Miss  Montgomery  had  inter-leaved  some  pages  of  her  copy  of  Boscoe's  Chemistry,  and 
had  written  upon  some  of  the  slips  of  paper  which  she  had  so  inserted  the  questions  on  memo- 
randa so  emphatically  given.  In  her  evidence,  she  said  there  were  thirteen  of  these  slips, 
and  she  explained  that  the  first  one  contained  a  note  on  a  matter  which  interested  her,  but 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  examination. 

She  produced  her  book  and  referred  to  nine  of  the  slips,  and  to  a  note  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  page,  which  she  had  now  selected  as  containing  matter  similar  to  questions  on 
the  examination  paper  in  Chemistry.  She  would  not,  however,  point  out  in  what  particular 
she  found  the  resemblance,  nor  would  she  even  venture  to  assert  that  the  resemblance  existed, 
or  that  her  notes  would  enable  her  to  answer  the  questions  she  had  collated  with  them.  These 
things  she  prudently  said  she  would  leave  to  others  more  skilled  in  chemistry. 

The  connection  between  the  notes  and  the  questions,  beyond  a  general  reference  to 
the  same  subject,  is  not  apparent  to  an  unskilled  reader.  The  friends  at  whose  instance 
Miss  Montgomery  told  us  she  had  explored  her  memoranda  did  not  seem  to  have  carried 
their  zeal  to  the  length  of  procuring  a  comparison  by  any  one  skilled  in  the  science. 
At  all  events,  no  one  came  to  supplement  the  meagre  evidence  which  the  lady  had 
given. 

Looking  at  the  book,  I  observed  that  there  were  nineteen,  not  thirteen  only,  of  the 
interleaved  slips  ;  three  of  them  even  blank,  and  some  had  notes  on  more  than  one  sub- 
ject.    I  noticed,  besides,  nearly  an  equal  number  of  notes  written  on  margins. 

The  proportion  of  the  memorabilia  in  which  the  resemblance  was  surmised  to  exist 
did  not,  therefore,  appear  very  large. 

This  witness  was  questioned  also  about  the  examination  paper  in  Physics  She  did 
not  produce  any  notes  of  the  lectures  on  that  subject,  but  she  spoke  from  memory  of  her 
recollection  of  most  of  the  topics,  and  of  some  of  the  very  questions  having  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  lectures. 

The  other  witnesses  on  the  subject  of  this  charge  were  Mr.  Neil  M.  Campbell,  a 
teacher  at  St.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Tom,  teacher  of  Chemistry  in  the  High  School  at  St. 
Marys. 

It  was  satisfactorily  shown  by  these  gentlemen,  and  particularly  so  by  the  notes 
which  Mr.  Tom  had  kept  of  the  same  lectures  of  which  Miss  Montgomery  had  spoken, 
.hat  the  parts  of  the  subjects  which  she  had  put  forward  as  having  been  emphasized  for 
pecial  attention  towards  the  close  of  the  session,  and  with  a  view  to  the  anticipated  ex- 


animation  questions,  had  not  been  so  singled  out,  but  were  in  fact  taken  up  through  the 
course  of  the  session,  and  in  the  regular  study  of  the  subject. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  call  more  particular  attention  to  some  features  of  Miss  Mont- 
gomery's evidence  which  would  have  invited  remark,  because  it  really  went  no  further 
than  to  show  that  the  examinatio*"  did  not  travel  beyond  the  ground  covered  by  the  lec- 
tures. 

If  the  case  had  been  different — if  questions  had  been  set  which  the  instruction  given 
in  the  school  had  not  provided  materials  for  answering,  one  might  reasonably  have  ques- 
tioned the  vigilance  of  the  examiner  or  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching. 

IV. — The  Robertson  Charge. 

Mr.  Kirkland  published  a  book  on  Elementary  Statics  in  April  or  May,  1877.  It  is 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Robertson,  the  Mathematical  Master  of  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate  Institute, 
made  a  comparison  between  seven  questions  on  the  subject  of  statics  contained  in  the  ex- 
amination paper  prepared  by  Dr.  McLellan  for  second-class  teachers  and  intermediate 
examinations  held  in  July,  1877,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  those  seven  ques- 
tions had  been  taken  from  or  based  on  Mr.  Kirkland's  book.  He  gave  the  grounds  of 
his  opinion,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  questions  were  in  all  essential  respects  iden- 
tical ;  that  although  the  separate  questions  might  be  found  in  other  works,  no  other  work 
contained  them  all ;  that  the  subjects  of  some  of  the  questions  were  more  fully  treated  or 
received  greater  prominence  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  than  in  those  of  other  authors  ;  and 
that  the  order  of  the  questions  on  the  paper  was  the  same  as  the  book. 

The  other  witnesses  on  this  matter  were  Mr.  Baker,  of  University  College,  Toronto, 
Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  McGregor,  and  Mr.  O'Connor,  who  showed  that  the  ques- 
tions were  all  found  elsewhere,  though  not  all  in  any  one  book ;  that  the  order  observed 
alike  in  the  book  and  in  the  examination  paper  was  that  given  in  the  official  programme 
of  studies  ;  and  that  the  range  of  questions  available  for  such  an  examination  is  very 
limited. 

This  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence.  The  question  is,  How  does  it  bear  upon  the 
present  enquiry  1  It  would  appear  to  me  not  unlikely  that  the  immediate  source  from 
which  Dr.  McLellan  took  these  questions,  all  of  which  are  shown  to  have  been  already 
common  property,  was  the  book  which  contained  them  all,  or  rather  the  proof-sheets  of 
the  work ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  book  was  published  when  the  questions  were 
arranged,  and  it  is  shown  that  Dr.  McLellan  had  the  proofs.  But,  assuming  that  to  be 
so,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  what  harm  was  done.  The  book  was  not  then  in  the 
hands  of  students. 

The  subject  of  it  was  not  one  of  those  taught  by  Mr.  Kirkland.  Its  use  could  have 
no  effect  on  the  examinations  of  July,  1877.  It  is  not  asserted  that  it  affected  or  was 
likely  to  affect  those  examinations.  The  point  tried  to  be  made  is  of  a  different  kind.  It 
is  suggested  that  Dr.  McLellan  resorted  to  the  book  to  the  extent  indicated  with  the  de- 
sign of  stimulating  the  demand  for  it  among  teachers  and  students.  The  process  of  rea- 
soning by  which  this  result  was  supposed  to  have  been  anticipated  was  not  explained  to 
me.  Apparently  I  was  expected  to  assume  that  students  would  discover  that  the  seven 
questions  were  based  on  propositions  scattered  at  intervals  through  Mr.  Kirkland's  book 
(pp.  24,  33,  61,  65,  86,  106,  131) ;  that  from  this  they  would  conclude  that  the  book  was 
the  quarry  from  which  problems  for  future  examinations  would  be  dug  ;  and  that  the 
importance  of  mastering  the  learning  contained  between  its  covers  becoming  widely  appre- 
ciated, the  book  would  be  eagerly  bought,  its  publishers  enriched  by  the  profits  they  re- 
ceived, and  its  author  by  the  royalties  they  paid  him,  while  the  publishers  of  rival  works, 
distanced  in  the  unequal  competition,  looked  sadly  at  the  volumes  left  unsold  upon  their 
shelves. 

It  strikes  me  that  this   last  contingency  expresses  the  gravamen  of  the  accusation, 
and  may  possibly  furnish  a  clue  to  its  parentage — for  no  one  has  ventured  an  opinion 
that  the  general  use  of  the  work  as  a  text-book  in  schools  would  be  open  to  objection. 
It  is  very  obvious  that  to  accord  any  importance  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  use  of 


this  book,  I  must  indulge  in  speculation  so  vague  and  fanciful  as  to  be  out  of  place  in  co  n 
ducting  a  serious  inquiry. 

The  same  witnesses  who  spoke  of  the  matter  I  have  just  discussed,  or  some  of  them, 
gave  evidence  of  a  similar  character  respecting  some  questions  contained  in  the  examina- 
tion paper  in  arithmetic  for  first-class  teachers  in  July,  1877,  which  were  alleged  to  cor- 
respond with  others  in  the  book  of  examination  questions  compiled  by  Dr.  McLellan  and 
Mr.  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Moses,  an  Inspector  of  Public  Schools,  also  gave  evidence  as  to  this  matter. 

Six  questions  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Robertson,  which  resembled  in  principle 
problems  given  and  solved  in  the  book,  or  which  could  be  partly  answered  by  the  aid  of 
what  the  book  contained,  or  which  in  all  material  points  were  like  others  in  the  book. 

It  was  shown  that  no  identity  existed,  and  that  the  propositions  which  resembled 
each  other  were  not  peculiar  to  this  collection.  It  does  not  strike  me  as  important  to 
our  present  purpose  to  ascertain  whether  students  may  or  may  not  think  that  Dr.  McLel- 
lan resorts  to  his  published  collection  of  questions  for  aid  in  the  preparation  of  his  exami- 
nation papers,  or  to  theorize  concerning  the  effect  which  such  an  idea  may  have  in  stimu- 
lating the  purchase  and  study  of  the  book,  or  even  to  consider  whether  a  careful  study  of 
the  problems  it  brings  together  is  to  be  encouraged  or  deprecated,  because  nothing  in  the 
testimony  given  before  me  can  fairly  be  regarded  as  justifying  the  imputation  that  the 
questions  set  at  the  examination  were  based  on  the  problems  in  the  book  with  the  design 
of  promoting  its  popularity  and  its  circulation. 

If  I  am  to  understand  that  the  suspicions  intimated  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  are 
bona  fide  entertained,  it  may  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  find  them  turned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  publication,  but  I  am  satisfied  that,  unless  directed  by  pre-conceived  suspicion, 
no  one  would  have  attached  any  significance  to  the  points  of  resemblance  which  have  been 
pointed  out.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  imputation  may  be  more  truthfully  traced  to 
the  fact  of  the  publication  of  the  book  than  to  any  intelligent  belief  that  the  examination 
questions  were  framed  with  the  designs  now  attributed  to  them. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  evidence  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded  ;  viz.  :  some  cor- 
respondence between  Dr.  McLellan  and  Mr.  Teefy. 

Its  relation  to  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry  is  very  remote  and  very  indirect.  It  was 
urged  that  it  bore  on  the  charge  of  collusion  ;  and  I  admitted  it  with  the  idea  that  pos- 
sibly that  portion  of  it  which  referred  to  assistance  rendered  or  offered  by  Mr.  Teefy  to 
Dr.  McLellan  in  the  preparation  of  questions  for  examinations  might  not  be  altogether 
foreign  to  that  issue.     I  am  unable,  however,  to  find  that  it  can  apply  in  any  way. 

It  was  ingeniously  argued  that  Mr.  Teefy  was  a  person  interested  in  the  work  on  the 
result  of  the  examinations,  because  when  he  furnished  a  couple  of  problems  in  arithmetic 
he  had  some  private  pupils  who  intended  to  come  up  for  examination,  and  that  therefore 
collusion  between  Mr.  Teefy  and  Dr.  McLellan  was  shown.  But  two  of  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  such  a  charge  were  altogether  wanting,  viz. :  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
McLellan  that  Mr.  Teefy  was  training  pupils  for  the  public  examinations,  and  design  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Teefy  in  preparing  the  questions. 

Unless,  therefore,  the  incident  could  be  used  to  show  that  the  resort  of  Mr,  Teefy 
negatived  collusion  with  Mr.  Kirkland,  which  was  what  was  in  my  mind  when  I  admitted 
the  evidence,  it  amounted  to  nothing  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  is  the  measure  of  its 
value. 

The  clear  result  of  the  whole  evidence,  in  my  judgment,  is,  that  neither  charge  has 
any  support  from  affirmative  proof ;  that  the  charges  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  simply  unproved,  but  that  both  have  been  conclusively  rebutted. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

C.  S.  Patterson. 

Toronto,  31st  December,  1877. 

Normal  School, 

Toronto,  September  28th,  1877. 

The  Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  PattersoD,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  ttu 
Court  of  Appeal,  this  day,  at  eleven  o'clock,  opened  an  inquiry  under  a  Commission  under  tha 
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Great  Seal  of  Ontario,  appointing  him  to  enquire  into  and  report  upon  certain  charges  publicly 
brought  through  the  medium  of  newspapers,  against  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners,  or 
certain  members  of  it,  videlicet: — 

"First,  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  'ring,'  the  members  of  which  have 
dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  of  Toronto, 
and 

"  Secondly,  that  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers  in  connection  with  the  Public 
and  High  Schools,  there  has  been  collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and 
other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  result  of  the  examinations." 

Mr.  T.  J.  Richardson  (Richardson,  Bradley  and  Lumsden,)  was  appointed  Secretary  and 
Official  Reporter  to  the  Commission. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Commission. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Edgar  stated  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  represent 
the  Education  Department  in  this  Enquiry.  He  read  the  report  made  to  Council  by  the 
Minister,  upon  which  this  Commission  was  issued,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Education  Department,   (Ontario.) 

"  The  undersigned  respectfully  begs  to  report  for  the  consideration  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  the  following,  respecting  Charges  against  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  of  the  Education  Department. 

"  1.  Certain  charges  have  recently  been  publicly  brought  through  the  medium  of  news- 
papers against  the  Central  Committee  or  certain  members  of  it,  and  the  undersigned  finds  in 
two  of  these  charges,  allegations  of  personal  dishonesty  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  members  of  this  Committee. 

"2.  These  charges  are,  it  is  alleged,  firstly,  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee,  a 
'  ring,'  the  members  of  which  have  dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  of  Toronto,  and  secondly,  that  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers 
in  connection  with  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  there  has  been  collusion  between  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  results  of  the  exami- 
nations. 

"  3.  The  other  charges  involve  questions  of  policy  in  connection  with  the  relations  of  the 
Central  Committee  to  the  undersigned,  for  which  he  as  Minister  is  alone  responsible  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  through  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

"  4.  It  is,  however,  necessary  in  the  public  interest  that  the  two  charges  which  affect  the 
personal  integrity  of  members  of  the  Committee  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  without 
delay,  and  that  the  fullest  opportunity  be  afforded  to  all  concerned  to  establish  the  truth  before 
an  impartial  tribunal.  The  members  of  the  Central  Committee  have,  through  their  Chair- 
man, urgently  requested  such  an  inquiry  to  be  held. 

"  5.  The  undersigned  therefore  respectfully  recommends  to  His  Honor  in  Council  that  a 
Commission,  with  full  powers  to  summon  and  swear  upon  oath  witnesses,  do  issue  to  the 
Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  to  His  Honor  of  and  concerning  the  two  charges 
mentioned  in  paragraph  two  of  this  recommendation. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  Adam   Crooks 

"Minister." 

He  also  read  a  notice  which  he  had  caused  to  be  published  in  the  daily  newspapers  in 
Toronto  for  three  days,  and  it  is  as  follows  : — 

"  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


"  Public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Honourable  Christopher  Salmon  Patterson,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  has  been  appointed  by  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council,  a  Commissioner  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  certain  charges  publicly 
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brought  against  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  of  the  Education  Department,  and  that  he 
has  appointed  Friday,  the  28th  September,  1877,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  at  the 
Library  of  the  Education  Department  in  Toronto,  to  proceed  to  open  the  Commission  and 
give  directions  as  to  future  proceedings. 

"All  persons  concerned  who  may  desire  to  summon  witnesses  are  requested  to  attend 

with  a  list  of  their  witnesses. 

"ALEXANDER  MARLING, 

"  Secretary. 

"  Toronto,  Sept.  25,  1877." 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davin  stated  that  he  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  "  Mail  "  newspaper. 
Mr.  Edgar  gave  in  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  request  them 
to  attend. 

The  Commissioner  then  adjourned   the  inquiry  until  Monday,  the  12th  of  November, 

1877. 

Normal  School, 

Toronto,  November  12,  1877. 

The  inquiry  opened  at  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  Edgar  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Education  was  present  to  make  a  statement  at  the 
opening  of  the  inquiry,  and  to  produce  in  evidence  documents  which  might  affect  the  case. 

Mr.  Davin  asked  for  the  production  of  certain  documents. 

Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  sworn,  deposed  : — 

I  was  going  to  mention  the  different  relations  which  the  Department  has  to  booksellers 
and  publishers,  and  also  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Central  Committee,  and  then, 
of  course,  if  any  further  explanations  are  required,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  them  on  cross- 
examination,  or  in  answer  to  either  of  the  Counsel.  I  am  entirely  in  the  position  of  a  wit- 
ness, and  I  propose  to  give  the  explanations  in  order  rather  to  proceed  more  rapidly  to  the 
end  we  have  in  view.  Now,  the  Central  Committee  is  recognized  by  the  School  Act.  In  the 
Consolidated  Act  of  1874,  these  clauses  which  express  the  functions  of  the  Central  Committee 
appear.  This  will  be  found  in  37  Victoria,  chapter  27,  and  I  quote  from  this  instead  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  because  the  Revised  Statutes  are  not  yet  in  force.  Under  section  27,  and 
sub-section  17,  the  Department,  that  is,  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  now  represent- 
ed by  the  Education  Department,  is  required  "  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  any  Normal 
School  in  the  Province,  or  examination  to  be  held  of  the  students  thereof,  and  to  provide  for 
such  examination  through  the  said  Central  Committee." 

Then,  again,  in  regard  to  teachers'  examinations,  first,  in  regard  to  the  examination 
of  Normal  School  students,  it  is  to  be  done  through  the  Central  Committee.  Sub-section 
22  of  section  27  directs  the  Department  to  "  prepare  and  prescribe  from  time  to  time  by  a 
Central  Committee  of  its  appointment,  or  otherwise,  a  programme,  examination  papers  and 
regulations  for  the  uniform  examination  and  classification  of  Public  School  teachers.' 
Then  by  sub-section  23,  "to  award  (upon  the  report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminers) first-class  certificates  of  examination  to  Public  School  teachers,  under  such  regula- 
tions and  programme  as  may  be  determined  by  said  Council," — that  is,  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  "  and  upon  the  report  of  such  Committee  to  award  second-class  certifi- 
cates to  candidates  for  first-class  certificates,  who  come  up  to  the  standard  for  second-class 
certificates,  but  who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  required  standard  for  first-class  certificates. 

The  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  appointed  as  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners  the  Rev.  Professor  Young,  Professor  of  Moral  Science  in  University 
College,  Toronto,  and  the  three  High  School  Inspectors,  Dr.  McLellan,  Mr.  Marling  and 
Mr.  Buchan.  When  I  took  charge  of  the  Department  in  February,  about  the  23rd  of 
February,  1876,  I  found,  and  in  fact,  had  previously  known  that  the  late  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  had  in  contemplation  the  appointment  of  two  additional  members  to 
the  Central  Committee,  and,  as  Provincial  Treasurer,  I  had  been  requested  by  the  late 
Chief  Superintendent,  to  make  requisite  provision  in  the  estimates  for  the  year  1876,  and 
the  appropriations  were  voted  by  the  House  accordingly ;  so,  when  two  additional  mem- 
bers were  added  to  the  Central  Committee  upon  my  recommendation  to  the  Governor-m- 
Council,  that  was  in  order  to  carry  out  what  had  previously  been  the  desire  of  the  late 
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Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  which  had  been  approved  of  by  the  Legislature,  when 
it  was  asked  for  in  connection  with  an  appropriation  for  two  additional  members  of  the 
Central  Committee.  In  the  "Journal  "  of  1876,  at  page  49,  my  recommendation  to  the 
Governor-in-Council,  will  appear,  as  follows  : — 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council  Approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the  17th  of  March,  A.  D.,  1876. 

"  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  the 
11th  day  of  March,  1876,  the  Committee  of  Council  advise  the  appointment  of  Mr.  John 
C.  Glashan,  Public  School  Inspector  for  West  Middlesex,  and  of  Mr.  John  J.  Tilley, 
Public  School  Inspector  for  Durham,  as  members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners, 
as  authorized  by  the  Act  37  Victoria,  Chapter  27,  Section  27,  Sub-sections  6  and  22." 

Then,  in  the  course  of  my  gaining  experience  in  reference  to  the  Department  and  the 
position  of  the  schools,  the  course  of  my  investigations  were  inducing  me  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  conducting  altogether  through  the  Central  Committee  the  examinations,  not 
only  for  first-class  certificates,  but  also  for  second-class  certificates.  I  had  reason  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of  answers  to  questions  by  the  County 
Boards  of  Examiners  in  reference  to  second-class  certificates,  which  are  perpetual  in  their 
character,  were  not  satisfactory.  In  proceeding  from  county  to  county  in  the  year  1876, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  quite  a  difference  in  the  value,  or,  rather,  that 
there  was  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  results  of  the  reports  by  County  Boards  upon 
answers  to  questions  for  second-class  certificates  prepared  by  the  Central  Committee,  and 
that  there  was,  beyond  that,  that  laxity  in  connection  with  the  examinations  for  second- 
class  certificates  that  made  it  very  desirable  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  answers  to  the 
questions  for  those  certificates  should  be  all  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  Central 
Committee,  or  by  proper  substitutes  instead  of  being  left  to  the  local  Boards.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood, that  the  duty  of  the  Central  Committee,  in  order  properly  to  carry  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Act  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  classification  of  the  school  teachers,  required  that 
the  Central  Committee  should  submit  all  examination  questions  for  firsts,  seconds  and  thirds. 
Under  the  former  regulations,  the  County  Boards  read  over  and  placed  values  upon  the  an- 
swers to  the  questions  for  both  third  and  second  class  certificates,  and  the  result,  so  far  as 
I  could  collect  the  best  views  upon  the  subject  throughout  the  Province,  was  that  it 
was  very  desirable,  in  order  to  secure  more  satisfactorily  this  uniform  result  in  the  examina- 
tion for  second  class  certificates,  that  the  answers  to  these  should  be  read  over  as  well  by 
the  Central  Committee.  This  further  circumstance  occurred.  During  the  meeting  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  in  August,  1876,  after  some  discussion  at  that  Association,  I  was 
waited  upon  by  a  deputation  of  Teachers,  appointed  during  the  meeting  of  that  Association, 
and  after  understanding  their  views,  and  hearing  that  it  was  desirable  in  their  judgment  that 
a  larger  number  of  Public  School  Inspectors  should  be  represented  on  the  Central  Committee 
of  examiners,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  what  this  Association  deemed  in  the  interest  of 
the  schools,  they  suggested  a  further  representation  of  Public  School  Inspectors  upon  the 
Central  Committee.  Up  to  that  time  there  were  three  High  School  Inspectors  and  two  Pub- 
lic School  Inspectors.  After  considering  the  subject,  I  recommended  the  matter  to  the 
Governor  in  Council.  My  recommendation  will  be  found  at  page  178  of  the  "  Jour  • 
The  following  is  the  recommendation  on  which  an  Order  in  Council  was  based  : — 

The  undersigned  begs  respectfully  to  recommend  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in  Council  the  following  : 

"  That  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Education  Department 
is  now  composed  of  Professor  Young,  with  three  High  School  Inspectors  and  two  Public 
School  Inspectors ;  that  the  two  last  were  appointed  in  order  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  who  thought  it  expedient  that  Public  School 
matters  would  be  better  represented  by  the  introduction  of  some  Public  School  Inspectors  ; 
that  for  the  first  time  in  July  last,  the  new  Regulations  respecting  Intermediate  Examinations 
in  High  Schools  were  tried,  and  these  Intermediate  Examinations  are  prescribed  to  take  place 
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half-yearly;  that  the  number  of  Candidates  at  the  July  Examination  was  1676,  of  whom 
234  were  successful  ;  that  these  examinations  impose  new  duties  upon  the  High  School  In- 
spectors, and  absorb  a  larger  part  of  their  time  ;  that  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools  which  should  be  half-yearly  inspected  by  them  now  number  101  ;  that  the  inspection 
of  Separate  Schools  is  also  placed  under  them  so  far  as  the  opportunity  permits,  but  it  is  de- 
sirable that  as  a  general  rule,  these  schools  should  be  inspected  by  the  High  School  Inspectors, 
as  being  altogether  removed  from  any  possible  conflicting  interest ;  that  the  undersigned  has 
occasion  to  confer  with  the  Central  Committee  on  many  subjects  of  a  scholastic  nature, 
amongst  which  are  included  the  examination  of  text  and  Library  books  before  being  authorized 
for  purchase  in  connection  with  the  High  and  Public  Schools,  and  that  the  number  of  books 
which  are  annually  submitted  by  the  booksellers  and  also  by  the  Depository  Branch  of  the 
Education  Department  is  very  large,  and  would  probably  exceed  1000  volumes  per  annum. 
The  undersigned,  on  assuming  charge  of  the  Department,  found  that  no  less  than  3000  vol- 
umes of  such  books  remained  for  such  examination.  That  in  considering  the  different  sug- 
gestions emanating  from  Teachers'  Associations  throughout  the  Province,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Trustees  and  Boards  of  Education,  which  would  involve  certain  changes  in  re- 
lation to  such  matters  as  text-books,  the  programme  of  studies,  teachers'  certificates,  and  the 
like,  the  undersigned  would  find  great  advantage  in  conferring  with  the  Central  Committee 
if  the  Public  School  element  in  it  were  added  to  ;  that  additional  strength  is  required  to 
properly  conduct  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates,  and  in  many  subjects,  especially 
those  peculiarly  relating  to  the  management  of  Public  Schools,  and  the  methods  and  princi- 
ples of  teaching,  great  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  examiners  so  experienced  as  Public 
School  Inspectors. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the  undersigned  respectfully  resommends  that  two  ad- 
ditional members  should  be  added  to  the  Central  Committee,  to  be  chosen  from  the  Public 
School  Inspectors,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Examiners  so  constituted  should  be  subject  to 
such  directions  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  given  by  the  undersigned,  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  by  the  undersigned  in  reference 
to  the  subjects  referred  to,  and  the  undersigned  would  respectfully  recommend  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Glashan  and  Mr.  Tilley,  Public  School  Inspectors,  Mr.  G.  W.  Ross,  Public 
School  Inspector  for  Division  No.  1 ,  County  of  Lambton,  and  Mr.  James  Hughes,  Public 
School  Inspector  for  the  City  of  Toronto,  be  also  appointed  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners." 

That  states  concisely  the  grounds  upon  which  I  made  the  recommendation.  The  Governor 
in  Council,  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  the  21th  of  November,  1876,  made  the  two  additional 
appointments.  The  next  two  references  are  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the  Department  to 
the  book  ellers  and  publishers.  First  of  all,  there  is  this  question  of  library  and  prize  books. 
Under  the  Act  of  1874,  for  the  first  time  the  liberty  was  offered  to  booksellers  and  publishers 
to  compete  with  the  Depository  Branch  of  the  Education  Department  in  supplying  books  for 
library  and  prize  purposes  to  the  Public  Schools,  and,  of  course,  the  booksellers  and  publishers 
would  be  entitled  to  the  very  same,  or  rather  the  trustees  of  schools  purchasing  from  book- 
sellers would  be  entitled  to  the  same  100  per  cent,  allowance  which,  as  the  law  formerly  stood, 
they  received  on  account  of  purchases  made  through  the  Depository  Branch.  Trustees  pur- 
chasing from  the  Depository  to  the  amount  of  $10,  would  require  to  pay  only  $5  cash,  and 
the  same  privilege  was,  after  1874,  for  the  first  time,  extended  to  trustees  who  thought  to 
purchase  from  publishers  and  booksellers,  and  not  from  the  Depository  Branch.  Now,  upon 
that  one  question  of  library  and  prize  books,  the  Department  had  this  responsible  duty,  and 
which,  to  a  very  large  extent,  was  the  raison  d'etre  for  the  existence  of  the  Depository 
Branch,  namely,  to  protect  the  schools  against  the  introduction  of  any  matter  which  was 
likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  schools  or  to  the  pupils.  The  chief  object  beyond  inciting  trus- 
tees of  schools  to  come  forward  and  obtain  library  and  prize  books  for  their  schools, — the 
larger  object  was  to  prevent  anything  but  literature  of  a  correct  character  finding  its  way 
through  these  purchases  of  the  trustees  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils  of  our  common  schools ; 
and  when,  as  I  have  said  in  my  memorandum,  I  took  charge  of  the  Department,  I  found 
that  there  were  a  very  large  number  of  books  that  had  been  submitted  by  booksellers  for  the 
authorization  of  the  Department.  As  I  have  said,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Depository  Branch  was,  that  only  such  books  as  were  authorized  and  appeared  in  the 
catalogue  were  open  to  the  trustees,  who,  to  get  the  100  per  cent.,  were  confined  to  the  books 
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which  appeared  as  authorized  books  in  the  catalogue.  And  the  complaints  of  booksellers 
were  directed  to  the  circumstance  that,  although  the  Act  of  1874  had  given  trustees  that 
privilege,  yet  they  were  prevented  from  dealing  with  trustees  in  consequence  of  so  many  of 
the  books  they  had  submitted  for  authorization  remaining  in  the  Department  unexamined. 
There  were,  as  I  have  said,  3,000  of  these  books.  Some  partial  efforts  had  been  made  by 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  examine  some  of  them,  and  400  or  600  had  been  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  but  had  not  been  passed  upon  by  the  Council.  In  relation 
to  library  and  prize  books,  the  relations  of  the  Department  to  booksellers  are  very  important 
and  I  proceed  to  explain  what  the  position  of  the  Department  is,  and  what  functions  the 
Central  Committee  exercise  in  reference  to  this  question.  Before  I  was  able  to  recommend 
permanent  regulations  to  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  to  the  examination  of  library  and  prize 
books,  and  the  arrangements  under  which  trustees  could  purchase  from  publishers  generally, 
I  was  able,  through  their  assistance,  to  report  a  large  number  of  books  which  had  been  await- 
ing authorization  for  some  time.  At  page  149  of  the  Journal  of  1876,  the  following  notice 
appears : — 

"7.  LIBRARY  AND  PRIZE   BOOKS  SANCTIONED. 

Lists  of  Library  books  numbering  1370  have  been  sanctioned  by  His  Honour  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  Council,  which  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  books  may  be  obtained." 

Then  at  page  179,  is  the  following  Order  in  Council,  approving  of  the  regulations  sub. 
mitted  by  me  on  this  subject : — 

Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council,  approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  "24th 
day  of  November,  A.D.  18"6. 

Upon  the  report  and  recommendation  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education, 
dated  the  20th  November,  1876,  the  Committee  in  Council  advise  that  the  annexed  regula- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Depository  Branch  of  the  Education  Department  be  approved  by 
your  Honour. 

J.  G.  Scott, 
Clerk,  Executive  Council,  Ontario. 
25th  November,  1876. 

The  undersigned  begs  respectfully  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  the  following,  with  respect  to  the  Depository  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  namely  : — 

The  Consolidated  School  Act,  37  Vic.  cap.  27,  sec.  31,  sub-section  29,  authorized  the 
payment  out  of  any  moneys  appropriated  by  the  Legislature,  of  one-half  the  cost  of  any- 
prize  or  library  books  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  for  Public  Schools, 
and  High  Schools,  which  might  be  purchased  by  the  Municipal  or  School  Corporation,  from 
any  Bookseller  or  other  parties  instead  of  at  the  Depository. 

The  Chief  Superintendent  had  been  also  authorized,  out  of  moneys  provided  by  the 
Legislature,  to  grant  aid  in  the  purchase  of  Prize  and  Library  Books,  Maps  and  apparatus, 
to  an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  and  expended  from  local  sources  for  the  same  object, 
and  the  Depository  had  been  established,  through  which  this  was  being  carried  into  effect. 

The  extension  by  the  Act  of  1874,  of  this  principle  of  aid  to  Prize  and  Library  Books 
purchased  elsewhere,  has  given  rise  to  the  question  as  to  the  relative  terms  on  which  the 
Booksellers  and  the  Department  should  supply  these  books.  The  late  Chief  Superintendent, 
in  July,  1874,  prepared  a  case  to  submit  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario  for  his  opinion,  in 
order  to  determine  this  question.  The  points  involved  were  (1)  what  was  to  be  deemed  the 
"  cost  "  of  books  procured  from  Booksellers  or  other  parties,  and  (2)  the  proper  "  cost  "  of 
books  from  the  Depository.     No  opinion  was,  however,  expressed  by  the  Chief  Justice. 

The  Act  of  1874,  left  it  optional  with  Municipal  and  School  Corporations  to  purchase 
Prize  and  Library  Books  from  the  Depository  or  elsewhere ;  and  if  this  could  be  done  with 
equal  advantages,  the  effect  would  be  to  protect  these  Corporations  in  the  quality  and  price 
of  the  books,  through  the  competition  of  the  Depository  and  Bookselling  trade,  while  the 
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Depository  being  continued  would  ensure  the  schools  always  obtaining  these  books  at  fai 
prices. 

Purchasers  from  the  Booksellers  are  by  this  Act  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Department,  and  there  are  proper  safeguards  as  to  the  cost,  the  edition,  and  binding  of  the 
books.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Schools  that  the  fullest  effect  should  be  given  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  which  established  mutual  competition  between  the  Depository  and  the 
Trade. 

The  Booksellers,  however,  represent  that  this  effect  has  been  frustrated  by  the  Depart- 
ment :  firstly,  in  requiring  too  formal  a  procedure  in  obtaining  payment  of  the  accounts  for 
books  supplied  through  them,  and,  secondly,  in  having  reduced  the  price  of  books  in  the 
Depository,  so  as  to  represent  eighteen  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling,  instead  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  cents,  which  was  formerly  the  charge. 

The  undersigned  proposes  to  simplify  the  routine  for  payment  5  and  as  to  the  price,  the 
undersigned,  upon  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  which  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
different  documents  before  the  undersigned,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  of  books 
furnished  by  the  Depository  nearly  represents  nineteen  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

The  undersigned  would  therefore  respectfully  recommend  your  Honour,  in  Council,  to 
approve  of  the  annexed  regulation  herewith  submitted  to  that  effect. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  Education. 
Education  Department  of  Ontario, 

Toronto,  20th  November,  1876. 

Regulation  with  Respect  to  the  Depository  Branch. 

The  price  of  Prize  and  Library  Books  purchased  by  Municipal  or  School  Corporations 
from  the  Depository,  in  respect  of  which  aid  is  granted  out  of  moneys  voted  by  the  Legisla- 
ture shall  be  based  upon  (19)  nineteen  cents  to  the  one  shilling  sterling,  in  respect  of  all 
Prize  and  Library  Books  placed  in  stock  since  the  1st  of  January,  1876. 

Then,  in  order  to  facilitate  purchases  from  Booksellers  follows  another  Order  in  Council, 
dated  20th  December,  1876,  as  follows  : — 

"  Upon  the  Report  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1876,  tbe  Committee  of  Council  advise  that  the  annexed  regulations,  respecting 
purchases  of  library  and  prize  books  from  booksellers,  be  substituted  for  the  requirements 
under  the  former  regulations  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

Certified. 

J.  G.  Scott, 
23rd  December,  1876.  Clerk  Executive  Council,  Ontario. 

Regulations  Respecting  Purchases  of  Library  Prize  Books  from  Booksellers 
— Approved  by  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

1.  The  annexed  form  of  account  and  guarantee  is  substituted  for  that  formerly  in  use. 

2.  As  a  general  rule  one  copy  only  of  each  book  should  be  supplied  to  each  school,  in 
order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the  information  to  be  found  in  a  variety  of  books  may  be  widely 
diffused. 

3.  The  amount  of  each  purchase  is  not  to  be  under  the  sum  of  $10. 

4.  The  books  are  to  be  selected  bona  fide  for  the  purpose  of  Prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the 
school,  or  for  the  school  library,  (as  the  case  may  be,)  and  are  not  to  be  acquired  for,  or  to 
be  disposed  of  by  any  teacher  or  private  person,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  except  as 
Library  or  Prize  books  for  the  school.  Any  default,  by  any  school  corporation,  in  this 
particular,  will  forfeit  its  right  to  the  one-half  allowance  for  any  book  to  be  purchased  in 
future. 

Then,  under  that,  different  lists  were  approved,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation for  January,  1877,  page  7.     The  Order  in  Council  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  Upon  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the  Honourable  the  Minister  of  Education, 
dated  the  15th  November,  1876,  the  Committee  of  Council,  under  the  provisions  of  37  Vic. 
cap.  27,  sub-sees  24  and  27,  varied  by  39  Vic,  cap.  16,  recommend  the  books  marked  as 
approved  in  the  accompanying  list  for  use  for  libraries,  and  for  Prizes  in  the  High  and  Public 
Schools,  and  advise  that  such  books  be  approved  of  by  Your  Honour." 

The  publishers  referred  to  are  George  Bell  &  Sons,  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  Chatto  &  Windus, 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  Hogg  &  Co.,  Lockwood,  Jarrold  &  Sons,  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  Edmonston,  Warde,  Locke  &  Tyler,  A.  &  C.  Black,  John  F.  Shaw, 
Cassell,  Better  &  Galpin,  G.  Routledge,  Chapman  &  Hall,  A.  S.  Barnes,  Schermerhorn, 
J.  R.  Osgoode,  Putnam,  Virtue  &  Co.,  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  Hodder,  Scribner,  W.  Tegg, 
&c. — a  long  list  of  leading  American  and  English  booksellers. 

In  the  Journal  of  July,  1877,  page  101,  there  is  another  long  list  of  books,  and  in 
the  June  number,  at  page  93,  will  be  found  the  Regulations  as  recommended  by  me 
to  the  Governor  in  Council  and  approved  of. 


REGULATIONS  RESPECTING  THE  AUTHORIZATION  OF  LIBRARY  AND 

PRIZE  BOOKS. 

Approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council,  22nd  June,  1877. 

1.  All  books  intended  for  Library  or  Prize  Books,  whether  from  the  Depository  or 
Booksellers,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  for  examination,  and  such  books 
only  as  shall  be  approved  of  by  them  for  Library  or  Prize  Books  shall  be  authorized. 

2.  The  Central  Committee  shall  meet,  for  examining  books  submitted,  three  times  a 
year,  viz.,  in  January,  April'  and  October;  or,  should  any  other  season  be  found  more 
suitable,  then,  at  such  other  times,  as  the  Minister  may  direct. 

3.  The  Committee  will  not,  in  future  recommend  for  sanction  any  books  which  have 
merely  the  negative  merit  of  being  free  from  what  is  morally  objectionable ;  but  they 
will  satisfy  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  that  the  books  which  they  recommend  are  posi- 
tively good  ;  that  they  are  such  books,  in  fact,  as  it  is  desirable  that  school  children  and 
their  parents  and  the  community  at  large  should  have.  The  Department  is  laid  under 
the  responsibility  of  not  encouraging  the  reading  of  all  books  morally  unobjectionable, 
but  should  discriminate  in  favour  of  the  better  class  of  books. 

4.  In  determining  whether  any  book  submitted  for  approval  has  sufficient  merit  to 
warrant  the  Committee  in  recommending  it,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  the  following 
subjects,  viz.  :  In  Science,  Mental  and  Physical ;  in  Geography  and  History,  in  Criticism, 
in  Poetry,  in  Theology  and  Religion.  In  case  of  works  that  give  information  of  any 
kind,  the  Committee  will  readily  decide  what  works  are,  and  what  works  are  not,  suitable 
for  prizes  or  for  libraries.  But  as  a  very  large  portion  of  the  prose  Fiction  published  is 
trash,  the  Committee  will  not  recommend  any  novel,  or  other  fictitious  narrative,  unless 
it  possesses  decided  merit. 

5.  The  Members  of  the  Central  Committee  are  not  expected  to  peruse  every  volume 
submitted,  but  only  to  gain  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  on  which  they  pass 
judgment  as  to  be  able  to  decide  whether  they  deserve  to  be  authorized. 

6.  Each  member  of  the  Central  Committee  is  constituted  a  sub-Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  books ;  his  report  to  be  accepted,  rejected  or  ameuded  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Each  sub-committee  shall  submit  in  a  special  return  the  works  of  fiction  which 
he  proposes  to  recommend  for  authorization. 

7.  Due  notice  of  the  dates  of  the  meetings  of  the  Committee  for  the  examination 
of  Library  and  Prize  Books  shall  be  published  for  the  information  of  publishers,  book- 
sellers and  others,  and  no  book  shall  be  examined  at  any  meeting  unless  it  has  been  re- 
ceived before  the  meeting  begins. 

8.  Publishers,  Booksellers  and  others  are  required  to  take  notice  that  the  above 
Regulations  as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  books  to  be  authorized  will  be  rigidly 
enforced. 

Here  follows  a  long  list  of  books  authorized. 
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Then  the  next  subject  which  brings  the  Department  in  certain  relations  to  the  book- 
sellers and  publishers  is  the  question  of  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  and  also  in  the 
High  Schools.  Most  of  my  action  and  the  action  of  the  Government  in  reference  to  text- 
books is,  just  as  will  be  found  in  regard  to  other  matters,  documentary  in  its  character, 
and  some  of  the  documents  explain,  or  assist  in  explaining  more  fully  my  own  prelimin- 
ary verbal  explanations  than  anything  else  could  do  with  the  same  satisfaction.  What 
appears  here  was  the  result  of  careful  consideration,  and  the  conclusions,  the  final  conclu- 
sions which  were  recommended  by  me  to  the  Governor  and  approved  of,  will,  of  course, 
best  explain  the  position  at  the  present  time.  T  may,  however,  mention  that,  so  far  as 
this  question  of  text-books  is  concerned,  it  seemed  always  to  have  been  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme difficulty,  and  that  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  were  not  able  to  arrive  at 
a  policy  which  would  govern  this  question  of  the  introduction  of  text  books  for  the  future  ; 
and  the  great  difficulty  which  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  had,  and  which,  when 
I  took  charge  of  the  Department,  I  found  was  oppressing  them,  was  as  to  whether  the 
copyright  should  be  secured  for  the  Province,  or  whether  it  was  possible  by  any  other 
system  to  secure  the  two  great  objects  of  a  text-book  for  the  schools  ;  firstly,  that  the 
text-book,  in  point  of  quality  and  utility  as  a  text-book  should  be  equal  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  schools,  and  the  next  question  was  as  to  the  cheapness  of  the  book  ;  and  of 
course  under  the  question  of  cheapness  would  be  involved  the  actual  manner  of  its  con- 
struction— the  mechanical  execution  of  it — that  the  book,  if  approved  of  as  suitable 
for  the  schools,  by  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  would  require  to  possess  the 
two  other  requisites,  that  it  should  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  mechanical  execution,  and 
should  be  sold  to  the  schools  at  a  fairly  reasonable  retail  price.  The  Depository  Branch 
of  the  Education  Department  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  sale  of  text  books.  The  pro- 
duction of  text-books,  so  far  as  they  were  produced  in  this  country,  was  left  to  the  enter- 
prise of  the  book-selling  trade.  There  was  no  rebate  in  favour  of  trustees  or  purchasers 
as  there  was  in  regard  to  library  and  prize  books.  Whatever  was  the  retail  cost  of  a 
text-book,  the  trustees  of  the  schools  or  parents  of  the  children  paid,  without  being  en- 
titled to  any  drawback,  but  trustees  were  of  course  confined  to  the  text-books.  One  of 
the  duties  imposed  by  the  Act  was  that  the  Council  should  regulate  text-books,  and  trus- 
tees, masters  and  teachers  have  no  right  to  use  text-books  in  their  schools  unless  they  are 
authorized.  I  will  refer  to  the  Act  on  that  point.  In  this  same  section  27  of  the  Act 
37  Vic,  cap.  27,  sub-section  24,  it  is  stated  :  "  to  examine  and  at  its  discretion  recom- 
mend or  disapprove  of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  or  books  for  school  libraries  and 
prizes." 

And  there  are  other  provisions  which  make  it  improper  for  trustees  to  expend  the  funds 
of  their  school  corporations,  excepting  for  text-books  properly  authorized.  I  propose  to  show 
what  the  regulations  in  force  were,  when  I  took  charge  of  the  Department — regulations 
governing  the  production  of  text-books.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  regulations  in  force  when  I 
took  charge  of  the  Department.  These  regulations  in  substance  assume  to  offer  to  the  pub- 
lishers all  the  advantage  of  an  exclusive  right  to  vend  a  particular  book  for  twelve  months 
and  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  copyright  should  be  transferred  to  the  Depigment. 
These  are  regulations  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  authorized  text-books  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  April,  1869.  There  were  a  series  of  twelve  regulations,  but 
some  of  them  were  subsequently  repealed  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  first 
four  are  as  follows : — 

1.  In  regard  to  those  Publishers  and  Printers  who  have  transferr^,  or  may  hereafter 
transfer  to  the  Chief  Superintendaat  of  Education,  and  to  the  control  of  the  Council,  the 
copyright  of  School  Text  Books  which  have  been  or  may  be  approved  and  authorized  by  the 
Council,  it  is  deemed  right,  and  best  for  the  encouragement  of  authors,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  standard  in  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  books,  that  the  Chief  Suparintend- 
ant  of  Education  should  not  sanction  or  countenance,  for  at  least  twelve  months  after  the 
authorization  of  such  text  books,  the  reprinting  of  them  by  any  other  than  the  party  who 
has  incurred  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  preparing  and  printing  the  first  edition  of 
such  authorized  School  Text  Books. 

2.  It  is  regarded  by  the  Council  as  a  duty  in  their  acceptance  of  and  subsequent  action 
respecting  the  copyright  of  any  book  authorized  by  them  to  be  used  in  the  Public  Schools,  to 
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secure  the  interests  of  the  public  by  the  issue  of  a  good  and  suitable  edition  at  a  reasonable 
price,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide,  so  far  as  they  properly  can,  for  the  adequate  remun- 
eration of  both  Author  or  Editor  and  Publisher. 

3.  The  interests  of  the  Public  are  sufficiently  secured  by  the  existing  arrangements,  that 
no  book  or  new  edition  shall  be  authorized  by  the  Council  without  their  previous  examination, 
and  approval  of  matter,  paper,  typography,  binding  and  price. 

4.  The  interests  of  the  Publisher  are  also  sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  arrangement 
that  he  shall  have  exclusive  rights  for  at  least  one  year. 

Then  the  fifth  provided  that  the  publisher  should  pay  the  editor  or  author  of  any  new  or 
revised  book,  but  that  was  subsequently  abolished.  Regulations  5,6,  7  and  11  were  sus- 
pended on  the  31st  March,  1873,  and  were  afterwards  cancelled.  The  policy  of  this  regula- 
tion will  be  seen  rather  to  have  been  directed  to  securing  the  copyrightof  any  new  books  that 
might  be  required  for  use  in  the  schools  as  text-books,  and  what  was  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  Department,  was  an  exclusive  right  to  print,  to  the  publisher  who  went  to  the  expense  of 
preparing  the  book  and  of  paying  the  author,  and  so  on.  What  was  offered  was  the  exclusive 
right  to  print  it  and  vend  it  for  twelve  months,  but  after  that  it  will  be  seen  by  the  regula- 
tions that  all  book-sellers  were  entitled  to  come  forward  and  ask  the  Department  for  the 
requisite  liberty  to  publish  these  same  books.  The  chief  condition  was  that  each  publisher 
who  was  authorized  in  this  way  or  to  publish  either  a  new  or  revised  work  had  to  enter  into 
$2,000  bonds  penalty.  I  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  text-books  on  the  4th  March,  1876, 
and  found  these  regulations,  and  that  the  following  matters  in  connection  with  text-books  had 
not  been  disposed  of  by  the  late  Couucil  of  Public  Instruction.  These  involved  application 
to  publish  copyrighted  books,  and  there  were  some  questions  about  revising — for  instance, 
some  books  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  threw  out  inducements  so  as  to  secure 
under  the  regulations  revised  editions— Campbell's  Geography,  and  I  think  Lovell's  Canadian 
Geography.  Then,  the  better  way  will  be  to  bring  into  contrast  what  are  the  regulations'now 
in  force,  as  recommended  by  me,  and  then  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  what  occurred  in  the 
interval  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  are  embodied  in  the  new  regulations  or,  at  all  events, 
were  matters  of  consideration  before  the  new  regulations  were  recommended  by  me  and 
approved  of  by  the  Governor  in  Council.  The  final  regulations  as  to  text-books  will  be  found 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  of  July,  1877. 

General  Regulations  with  respect  to  Authorized  Text  Books  in  the 

Public  Schools. 

Approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council. 

1.  From  and  after  the  18th  day  of  August  next,  the  several  text-books,  hereinafter 
mentioned,  shall  constitute  the  only  authorized  text-books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools 
in  the  respective  subjects  appearing  in  the  Schedule  A,  annexed. 

2.  In  order  to  secure  the  proper  quality,  and  cheapness  in  price,  of  the  several  text- 
books so  authorized,  a  sample  copy  of  each  published  in  Canada  shall  be  fyled  in  the 
Department,  and  the  retail  price  of  the  several  books  shall  not  exceed  the  price  appearing 
in  column  4  of  the  said  Schedule  A,  and  as  to  such  books  as  are  published  in  England  or 
elsewhere,  the  edition  shall  be  that  appearing  in  the  said  Schedule. 

3.  The  editions  of  authorized  text-books  which  are  published  in  England  as  men- 
tioned in  said  Schedule,  and  whether  copyrighted  or  not,  are  authorized  for  use  in  the 
Public  Schools,  when  sold  at  a  retail  price  not  exceeding  the  price  in  cents  also  mentioned 
in  the  said  Schedule. 

4.  In  order  that  Trustees,  Inspectors,  and  others,  may  readily  ascertain  that  the 
text-books  in  use  are  duly  authorized,  each  publisher  or  book-seller  is  required  to  stamp 
each  volume  on  the  title  page  to  the  effect  that  the  book  is  authorized  by  the  Department, 
and  the  retail  price  thereof.  Any  volume  of  a  book  otherwise  authorized  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  duly  authorized  if  such  stamp  is  omitted  therefrom. 

5  Where  a  text-book  heretofore  authorized  on  any  of  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the 
Schedule  has  already  been  introduced  into  a  School,  and  is  in  use,  the  teacher  shall  not 
substitute  therefor  any  other  authorized  text-book,  unless  and  until  he  shall  have  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  Trustees,  and  the  Public  School  Inspector  to  such  change. 
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6.  The  Department  may  from  time  to  time  recommend  such  books  as  may  be  aids  to 
teachers  for  study  or  reference  by  them,  and  it  is  not  required  that  such  should  be 
authorized  so  long  as  they  are  not  used  as  text-books  by  the  pupils  in  the  Schools.  The 
T30oks  appearing  in  Schedule  B  annexed,  are  now  recommended  for  use  or  reference  by 
teachers,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  retail  price  of  books  so  recommended,  will  not  exceed 
the  price  placed  thereon  in  said  Schedule  B. 

7.  The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  remove  from  the  list  any  book  authorized 
or  recommended,  in  respect  of  which  the  publisher  or  bookseller  fails  to  observe  any  of 
the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  regulations. 

8.  The  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  editions  printed  or  published  in  the  United 
States,  of  English  or  Canadian  works  hereby  authorized,  is  prohibited,  and  such  reprints 
shall  in  no  sense  be  considered  as  authorized  by  the  regulations. 

9.  In  cases  in  which  the  copyright  of  the  School  text-books  is  in  the  Department,  or 
the  late  Chief  Superintendent  on  behalf  of  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  pub- 
lishers and  printers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  may,  upon  application  to  the  Department, 
obtain  permission  to  print  and  publish  editions  of  such  work.  Any  such  edition  shall,  in 
its  binding,  typography,  paper,  and  other  qualities,  be  equal  at  least  to  the  standard  copy 
of  the  Department,  and  the  retail  price  thereof  shall  not  exceed  that  placed  thereon  in 
the  said  Schedule  A,  and  before  permission  to  print  or  publish  such  edition  is  given,  the 
publisher  shall  give  security,  himself  in  $2,000,  and  two  sureties  to  be  approved  by  the 
Minister,  in  81,000  each,  to  secure  that  such  edition  when  completed,  shall  be,  including 
each  separate  copy,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this  regulation. 

As  to  other  books,  there  is  nothing  said  as  to  the  printing  of  them,  but  certain  books 
are  authorized  as  for  high  schools.  The  late  Department  of  Public  Instruction  had  not  as- 
sumed to  produce  in  Canada  works  for  the  high  schools.  The  work  which  they  endeavoured 
to  encourage  the  production  of  in  Canada  had  reference  to  public  schools,  and  it  will  be  seen 
from  a  list  which  I  produced,  what  books  had  been  copyrighted  by  the  Department.  'Now, 
these  regulations  which  are  now  in  force,  and  under  which  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  books, 
the  copyright  of  some  of  which  is  held  by  the  Education  Department,  some  by  Adam 
Miller  &  Co.,  some  by  Campbell  &  Son.  and  some  by  Barber  &  Ellis,  Rivingtons,  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  Macmillan,  Longmans,  and  so  on,  appear  in  this  Schedule.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  the  new  regulations  those  text  books,  the  copyright  of  which  is  held  by  the  Department, 
can  be  purchased  by  any  bookseller  on  application,  subject  to  the  regulations  which  were  in 
force  when  I  took  charge  of  the  Department.  It  appeared  that  the  text  books,  some  of  them 
at  least,  in  use  in  the  public  schools,  were  not  acceptable  to  teachers  as  a  whole,  and  in  the 
next  place  that  the  programme  of  study  was  objected  to  by  many  teachers.  In  many  of  the 
counties  there  were  some  very  strong  expressions  of  opinion  in  connexion  with  the  then  exist- 
ing programme  of  study.  The  two  subjects  appear  to  me  to  be  such  as  having  regard  to  the 
wants  of  the  schools  as  expressed  in  most  of  the  counties  in  the  Province,  were  also  subjects 
which  required  my  consideration.  I  felt  that  one  of  the  works  left  unfinished  by  the  late 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  in  regard  to  carrying  out  the  authority  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1876  authorizing  them  to  revise  several  of  the  text  books  in  usefor  the 
public  schools — it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  that  authority  out  unless  the  whole  question 
of  the  programme  and  obligatory  subjects,  and  that  of  text  books,  were  carefully  considered. 
The  proceedings  which  I  took  from  time  to  time  will  give  some  indication  of  the  chief  points 
to  be  considered ;  firstly,  in  reference  to  the  programme  of  study,  the  optional  subjects,  some 
subjects  being  considered  unnecessary,  and  certain  other  subjects  being  entirely  optional,  and 
the  programme  being  made  rather  flexible  in  its  nature  so  as  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  wants 
of  the  different  schools  according  to  their  circumstances,  made  it  necessary  to  continue  on  the 
list  some  of  the  authorized  text  books  ;  but  the  next  question  which  it  bacanie  necessary  to 
consider  was,  first,  as  to  whether  the  existing  text-books  answered  the  wants  of  the  schiols ; 
and  secondly,  whether  any  substitutions  eould  be  introduced  to  make  the  work  of  the  schools 
more  satisfactory  to  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  my  first  inquiry  was  as  to  whether  the  policy 
of  maintaining  a  copyright  for  all  new  books  that  were  to  be  placed  on  the  list  would  not  be  the 
best  policy,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  the  Department  the  beneat  of  the  fullest  competition  amongst 
booksellers  so  soon  as  the  first  year  of  exclusive  right  had  expired  :  but.  however,  thesa  two 
difficulties  had  to  be  overcome,  firstly,  how  could  a  new  book  on  any  subject  be  produced  without 
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paying  a  compensation — a  proper  compensation — to  the  author  1  and,  in  the  next  place,, 
where  was  that  to  come  from,  and  how  could  a  publisher  receive  his  proper  compensation  ? 
These  were  three  points  to  be  determined  ;  and  there  was  the  further  one  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  book  which  was  likely  to  be  the  result  of  authorship  under  these  circum- 
stances. Then,  there  was  a  further  point  which  had  partially  beea  dealt  with  by  the  late 
Council  of  Public  Instruction.  The  production  of  excellent  text-books  has  been  going  on 
with  great  activity  in  England  since  the  Elementary  School  Act  of  1870  was  passed 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  publishers — any  number  of  respectable  publishers — have  been 
very  active  indeed  in  preparing  text-books  for  the  different  schools  in  England.  The  text- 
books in  every  respect  are  there  the  result  of  voluntary  effort,  and  in  no  sense  are  produced 
fchroughlthe  Education  Department.  Booksellers,  enterprising  booksellers,  endeavour  as  far 
as  they  can,  on  the  merits  of  their  school  books,  to  induce  managers  of  schools  to  make  use  of 
them  in  their  schools.  Well,  the  result  was,  before  I  took  charge  of  the  Department,  a  Mr. 
Hamblin  Smith  had  produced  some  good  books  on  arithmetic  ;  and  had,  as  far  as  one  could 
see,  fulfilled  a  want  which  before  had  been  felt  in  the  public  schools.  The  late  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  undertook  to  authorize  this  arithmetic,  assuming  that  it  assumed  a  Cana- 
dian form,  and  that  the  copyright  of  it  was  vested  in  the  Department.  So  we  will  find  on  this 
list,  in  mathematics,  the  advanced  arithmetic  for  Canadian  schools,  by  Hamblin  Smith  and 
Archibald  McMurchy,  and  these  became  text-books,  and  they  have  been  retained  in  that 
kind  of  way.  Then  we  have  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  the  copyright  of  which  was  not 
obtained :  and  the  correspondence  on  these  points  will  show  that  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  about  the  arrangement  under  which  any  books  could  be  authorized  as  text- 
books in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  unless  the  English  publisher  could  in  some  way  be  arranged 
with.  But  that  was  not  the  only  difficulty.  The  result  of  endeavouring  to  control  the  copy- 
right in  text-books  by  the  Department,  was  on  the  very  threshold  a  difficulty  of  settling  uton 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  English  author  or  the  English  publisher,  or  any  Canadian 
author  who  might  be  employed  in  revising  the  work  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  There 
were  difficulties,  then,  about  carrying  out  what  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  the  best  mode  to 
secure  economy  in  the  publication  of  the  book,  so  far  as  the  pupils  were  concerned,  namely,  by 
the  Education  Department  arranging  to  accpiire  the  copyright ;  but  the  more  that  question 
was  looked  into,  the  more  objections  appeared  to  it :  firstly,  on  financial  grounds  ;  and 
secondly,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work  to  be  produced,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
Department  assuming  by  its  action  to  control  what  would  naturally  be  the  legitimate  wants 
of  the  schools  as  resulting  from  actual  experience  of  any  particular  text-book  ;  audf  by  that 
kind  of  general  demand  springing  up  from  the  schools  themselves,  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  Department  from  time  to  time,  by  the  utmost  activity,  to  satisfactorily  meet  it. 
The  schools  on  the  one  hand  requiring  improved  text-books  on  any  particular  subject,  and 
many  of  these  being  found  already  in  use  in  England,  and  the  difficulty  of  introducing  these 
improved  text-books  into  use  here,  on  account  of  the  financial  questions  connected  with  the 
securing  of  the  copyright  by  the  Department,  were  objections  which  met  one,  when  it  was 
necessary  to  determine  that  which  stood  in  limine, — the  question  of  securing  the  copyright  of 
all  books  the  Department  might  be  called  upon  to  authorize.  Then,  in  the  next  place,  the 
securing  of  the  copyright  appeared,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  only  important  as  far  as  the  schools 
themselves  were  concerned,  not  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  book  as  a  text-book,  because,  of 
eourse,  no  book  could  be  authorized  as  a  text-book  unless  approved  of  by  the  Department ;  so 
the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  book  as  a  text-book  was  not  the  one  which  was  the  material 
consideration  on  which  to  determine  whether  the  securing  of  the  copyright  should  be  the  one 
policy  of  the  Department  or  not,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  monopoly  on  the  part  of  one  pub- 
lisher as  against  another  when  it  became  injurious  to  the  schools.  The  injury  of  a  monopoly 
as  far  as  the  schools  were  concerned,  appeared  to  me  as  likely  to  result  in  the  pupils  or  their 
parents  or  the  trustees  paying  a  larger  price  for  the  text-book  than  it  was  reasonably  worth. 
So  my  next  step  was  to  hope  to  meet  that  difficulty,  and,  after  considering  the  whole  subject, 
I  found  here,  in  January,  1876,  a  long  list  of  text-books,  authorized  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools,  a  few  of  them  underscored,  which  I  found  to  be  those  of  which  the  copyright  had 
been  secured  by  the  Department.  In  English  there  were  four  books  of  this  kiud  j  in  Arith- 
metic, two  out  of  four  ;  in  Geography  and  History,  two  out  of  six  that  were  authorized.  In 
Physical  Science,  a  number  were  authorized,  but  the  copyright  was  secured  in  none.  In 
Miscellaneous,  two — the  "  Dominion  Accountant "  and    "First   Lessons" — out  of  a  Img 
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list.  I  refer  to  these,  merely  to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion had  not  gone  so  far  as  to  require  them,  as  a  condition  before  authorization,  to  insist  upon 
the  c  pyright  of  any  particular  book  being  transferred  to  the  Department.  This  list  shows 
that  the  smaller  number  of  the  authorized  text-books  were  only  those  in  which  the  copyright 
had  been  secured  by  the  Education  Department.  That  also  caused,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable objection,  because,  unless  one  had  the  copyright  in  all  the  text-books  authorized  by 
the  Department,  it  was  very  difficult  to  carry  out  satisfactorily  the  one  point  that  the  school 
should  be  supplied  with  the  cheapest  possible  books,  that  arising  from  the  unfettered  com- 
petition amongst  booksellers,  who,  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Department  would 
be  at  perfect  liberty,  from  time  to  time,  to  publish  editions  as  the  different  schools  required 
the  different  kinds  of  text  books.  Before  finally  coming  to  a  conclusion,  I  endeavoured  indi- 
vidually to  examine  all  the  important  questions  bearing  upon  what  would  be  a  sound  conclu- 
sion for  me  to  adopt  in  order  to  revise  the  authorized  text-books,  and  to  settle  the  regulations 
for  the  future.  Upon  these  points,  I  had  all  the  information  which  the  Department  contains 
on  the  question.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  at  great  length,  and  from  every  possible 
point  of  view.  I  also  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  some  of  the  booksellers  on 
the  subject,  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Sons,  and,  amongst  others,  T  invited  Mr.  Warwick  to  give 
me  his  views  on  the  subject.  I  have  got  them  here  in  a  communication  of  the  1 5th  May, 
1876.  I  also  referred  the  subject,  with  a  memorandum  of  my  views,  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, as  the  chief  points  for  their  consideration,  and  which  at  this  time  embodied  some  of 
the  views  which  I  had  already  formed  for  myself.  This  paper  contains  them.  This  was 
dated  25th  April,  1877.  It  was  a  sort  of  memorandum  I  sent  in  to  the  Central  Committee 
in  order  that  I  might  have  the  benefit  of  their  views.  At  this  time  it  will  be  seen  what  my 
own  views  were  on  most  of  the  essential  points  connected  with  the  new  regulations. 

"TEXT-BOOKS  for  public  and  high  schools. 

"  Considerations  which  are  material  with  respect  to  the  text-books  for  Public  Schools 
may  have  no  place  as  to  those  for  High  Schools.  The  subject  is  therefore  considered  separ- 
ately : — I.  as  to  Text- Books  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools. 

1.  "The  Copyright  should  be  held  in  all  cases  by  the  Department,  and  the  maximum 
retail  price  fixed  as  a  condition  for  liberty  to  publish. 

2.  "  The  list  of  necessary  Text-books  should  be  revised,  so  that  the  best  books  possible 
for  the^needs  of  the  Public  Schools  in  each  subject  of  the  course  of  study  may  be  secured. 

3.  "  To  that  end  any  book  now  authorized  which  does  not  satisfy  the  above,  should  be 
discontinued  after  a  fixed  period,  within  which  a  new  work  can  be  prepared. 

4.  "  Where  books  whose  copyright  has  not  been  secured,  and  now  authorized,  are  to  be 
iTetain.'d,  then  I  propose  to  require  the  copyright  to  be  transferred  on  fair  conditions. 

5.  "  Where  new  books,  on  any  subject,  are  found  to  be  necessary,  then  authors  will  be 
invited  to  prepare  such  works  for  the  Department,  receiving  as  remuneration  a  certain  fixed 
royalty  estimated  on  a  per  centage  of  books  sold  by  each  publisher  for  a  defined  period  of, 
Bay,  seven  years,  after  which  to  cease." 

These  are  all  views  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  were  mine  after  examination,  and  con- 
sidering all  these  different  questions,  and  they  were  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  in 
order  that  I  might  get  the  benefit  of  an  interchange  of  views  on  this  subject  in  this  form. 

G.  "  To  avoid  any  imputation  of  partiality,  it  is  intended  to  exclude  all  officials  in  the 
Department  (f  the  Minister,  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  from  being  in  any  way 
eoncerned  in  the  preparation  of  new  books,  or  interested  iu  works  which  may  be  retained. 

7.  "  The  Central  Committee  is  requested  to  consider  aud  report  upon  a  list  of  works 
toith  maximum  retail  price  to  carry  out  the  above  suggestion.  I  have  not  as  yet  seen  any 
history  or  geography  of  Canada  which  meets  the  wants  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  respect. 
Clearness  and  conciseness,  with  proper  order  and  arrangements,  are  requisites.  The  present 
works  are  overloaded  with  minute  and  unimportant  details. 

II. — AS   TO   HIGH   SCHOOL   TEXT-BOOKS. 

1.  "The  Department  can  sufficiently  control  the  nature,  quality,  and  price  of  these 
ibooks  without  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the  copyright. 
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2.  "  The  Central  Committee  is  requested  to  consider  and  report  upon  a  complete  list  of 
books,  with  maximum  retail  prices,  which  may  serve,  the  requirements  of  the  High  School  in 
the  different  subjects  of study  for  the  period  of  say,  five  years,  in  order  that  they  may  be  au- 
thorized or  continued  subject  to  the  conditions  indicated. 

3.  "  It  would  be  well  also  that  no  officials  in  the  Department  of  the  Minister  or  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee  should  be  interested  in  any  way  in  the  books  so  authorized  or 
to  be  authorized. 

"  Adam  Crooks, 

"  Minister  of  Education. 

"Education  Department,  Toronto,  25th  April,  1877. 

"Note. — The  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  the  8th  February,  1877,  on  the  above 
subjects  are  herewith  submitted,  in  order  that  they  may  be  incorporated  (as  far  as  may  bej  in 
preparing  a  complete  list  of  Text-Books  (Public  and  High  Schools  for  the  future). 

"  Adam  Crooks." 

I  have  not  the  Eeport  of  the  Central  Committee  upon  that.  Then  I  met  them  and 
discussed  some  of  these  matters  at  a  personal  interview,  and  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  policy  which  I  mention  there,  of  securing  the  copyright  in  the  Department  for  all 
text-books  in  the  Public  Schools,  was  hopeless,  it  was  impracticable,  and  we  had  to  be 
content  with  something  else  ;  that,  if  the  publishers  who  controlled  in  Canada  the  copy- 
right of  editions  of  English  books,  would  confine  themselves  to  a  sale  of  those  books  at 
a  maximum  retail  price,  any  difficulty  in  approving  and  sanctioning  those  text-books  for 
the  Public  Schools  could  be  overcome  j  and,  so  far  as  English  or  American  editions  were 
concerned,  that  the  Department  could  sufficiently  secure  economy  iu  price,  so  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  by  making  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  authorization  that  the  maximum 
retail  price  did  not  exceed  a  certain  sum.  After  full  conference  with  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, 1  corresponded— and,  I  may  say  that,  as  far  as  regards  the  actual  text-books  after- 
wards adopted,  I  relied  almost  altogether  on  the  judgment  of  the  Central  Committee. 
There  were  many,  of  course,  about  which  there  could  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  In 
regard  to  such  text-books  as  were  already  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  had  been  found  satis- 
factory, there  could  be  found  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  But.  in  regard  to 
the  new  books  which  were  required,  as  one  found  the  different  schools  expressed  their 
wants  on  these  subjects,  I  was  guided  mainly  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee in  reference  to  such  text-books.  But  before  coming  to  a  decided  conclusion  to 
adopt  the  regulations  you  have  now,  I  corresponded  with  some  of  the  Canadian  publishers 
who  controlled  the  copyright  of  some  of  the  proposed  books,  and  my  letters  are  almost  of 
the  same  tenor,  but  they  will  show  what  was  proposed.  These  letters  are  dated  the  18th 
May,  1877.  There  is  one  to  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  another  to  James  Campbell  &  Son,  and 
another  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  Mr.  Warwick  was  not  in  the  position.  He  had  not 
secured  the  copyright  of  any  of  the  proposed  new  text-books;  and  Mr.  Lovell  had  only 
the  control,  1  think,  of  Lovell's  Geography  and  Canadian  History  ;  and  there  was  some 
correspondence  between  him  and  the  Department  as  to  revised  editions,  which  arose  when 
the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  had  charge  of  the  Department ;  but,  as  regards  the 
text-hooks  which  were  being  introduced  as  authorized  text-books,  the  copyright  of  which 
was  held  in  Ontario,  these  three  letters  were  written,  as  these  were  the  only  three  firms 
■who  controlled  them.     The  following  is  the  letter  to  Copp,  Clarke  &  Co.  : — 

Education  Department,  (Ont.), 

Toronto,  18th  May,  1S77. 

GENTLEMEN, — In  considering  the  question  of  authorizing  certain  text-books  for  use  in 
the  Public  Schools,  I  have  under  consideration  the  works  mentioned  in  the  accompanying 
Schedule,  published  by  your  firm.  In  order  to  protect  these  schools  against  paying  too  high 
a  price,  1  propose,  as  the  governing  retail  price,  the  figures  placed  opposite  each  work  in 
tiie  Schedule.  I  also  propose  that  when  a  book  is  authorized,  each  copy  shall  be  stamped 
on  the  title-page  with  the  publisher's  name  and  the  price,   before  it  can  be  considered  as 
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authorized  for  use  in  Public  Schools.  In  this  way,  with  the  co-operation  of  publishers* 
attempts  to  introduce  unauthorized  books  can  easily  be  detected. 

I  have  therefore  now  to  propose  that  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  be  author- 
ized, if  your  firm  will  agree  to  the  above,  and  also  to  enter  into  a  formal  agreement  for 
that  purpose  ;  and  that  the  future  editions  shall  correspond  with  the  sample  copy  to  be 
placed  in  the  Department. 

With  reference  to  "  Louden's  Algebra  for  Beginners,"  atid  the  "  Elements  of  Algebra,'7 
the  latter  should  be  published  without  the  part  relating  to  "  Determinants." 


I  am,  etc., 


Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co., 

Publishers,  etc.,  Toronto. 


Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  Education. 


SCHEDULE  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT  BOOKS. 


Name  of  Book. 

Where  Copyrighted. 

By  Whom. 

1 

Price  retaiL 

Canada. 

$00  75 

Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

CI 

00  50 

00  60 

00  90 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  : — 


Education  Department,  (Ontario), 

Toronto,  18th  May,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — In  considering  the  question  of  authorizing  certain  text  books  for  use  in 
the  Public  Schools,  I  have  under  consideration  the  works  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  Sche- 
dule published  by  your  firm  in  order  to  protect  the  schools  against  paying  too  high  a  price.  I 
propose,  as  the  governing  price,  the  figures  placed  opposite  each  work  in  the  schedule,  I  also 
propose  that  when  a  book  is  authorized  each  copy  shall  be  stamped  on  the  title  page  with  the 
publishers' name  and  the  price,  before  it  can  be  considered  as  authorized  for  use  in  the  Public 
Schools.  In  this  way,  with  the  co-operation  of  publishers,  attempts  to  introduce  unauthor- 
ized books  can  easily  be  detected.  I  have  therefore  now  to  propose  that  the  books  mentioned 
in  the  schedule  be  authorized,  if  your  firm  will  agree  to  the  above,  and  also  to  enter  into  a 
formal  document  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  future  editions  shall  correspond  with  the 
sample  copy  to  be  placed  in  the  Department. 

With  reference  to  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  any  authorization  would  be  conditional 
"on  its  being  adapted  to  Canadian  Schools  and  brought  up  to  the  present  time. 


I  am  &c, 


Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  Education. 


Messrs.  Adam  Miller  &  Co., 

Publishers  &c,  Toronto. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOK?. 


Name  of  Book. 

Where  Copyrighted. 

By  Whom. 

Price 
(Retail.) 

Canada 

<< 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tc 
tt 

A.  Miller 

tt 
tt 
u 

$1  00 
1  00 

0  70 

0  75 

0  90 

0  75 

1  00 

0  75 

The  following  is  the  letter  to  James  Campbell  &  Son  : — 

Education  Department,  (Ontt.) 

Toronto,  18th  May,  1877. 

Gentlemen, — In  considering  the  question  of  authorizing  certain  text-books  for  use 
in  the  Public  Schools,  I  have  under  consideration  the  works  mentioned  in  the  accompany- 
ing Schedule,  published  by  your  firm.  Tn  order  to  protect  the  schools  against  paying  too 
high  a  price,  I  propose,  as  the  governing  retail  price,  the  figures  placed  opposite  each 
work  in  the  Schedule.  I  also  propose  that  when  a  book  is  authorized,  each  copy  shall  be 
stamped  on  the  title  page  with  the  publisher's  name,  and  the  price,  before  it  can  be  con- 
sidered as  authorized  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  this  way,  with  the  co-operation  of 
publishers,  attempts  to  introduce  unauthorized  books  can  easily  be  detected.  I  have  there- 
fore to  propose  that  the  books  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  be  authorized,  if  your  firm  will 
agree  to  the  above,  and  also  to  enter  into  a  formal  document  fur  that  purpose,  and  that 
the  future  editions  shall  correspond  with  the  sample  copy  to  be  placed  in  the  Department. 


I  have,  &c, 


Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Son, 
Publishers,  &c,  Toronto. 


Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  Education. 


SCHEDULE  OF  AUTHORIZED  TEXT-BOOKS. 


Name  of  Book. 

Where  Copyrighted. 

By  whom. 

Price 
(Retail.) 

Campbell's  Geography 

Canada 

Campbell  &  Son 

SO  75 

Morris's  English  Grammar 

0  25 

Roscoe's  Chemistry  ( Primer)  . . 

0  30 

The  replies  of  the  different  publishers  are  here. 

Then  in  connection  with  wh.it  was  ultimately  concluded  upon,  I  find  that  I  required  the 
following  information  to  be  obtained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department : — 

"  Public  School  Text-Books. 

"  Mr.  Marling  will  please  jrive  me  the  names  of  the  booksellers  or  publishers  in  Toronto, 
who  are  selling  or  publishing  the  following  list  of  text-books."     Then  follows  the  list  of  text- 
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books  in  regard  to  which  information  is  required.  I  also  asked  for  information  in  regard  to 
another  list  of  books  which  were  then  authorized  ;  but  of  which  the  copyright  had  not  been 
secured. 

This  was  a  requisition  from  me,  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  as  to  the 
Canadian  publishers  who  had  anything  to  do  with  selling  in  Toronto,  the  English  publications 
which  were  proposed  to  be  introduced  as  our  authorized  text-books.  I  find  here  an  explana- 
tory memorandum  on  a  point  I  have  already  offered  some  explanations  upon  :  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  copyright  of  text-books  that  had  been  authorized  by  the  late  Council  of 
Public  Instruction.  It  is  a  very  full  memorandum,  from  Mr.  Marlins;,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department.  It  sets  forth  what  was  done  in  the  matter  of  copyright,  and  the  position  in 
which  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  left  it.  As  it  is  material,  and  will  throw  some 
light  upon  the  present  state  of  things,  I  will  read  it. 

Public  School  Text- Book. 
(Original  publisher  underlined). 

Mason's  English  Grammar,  Bell  &  Sons,  London,  Eug. 

Fleming's  Analysis  of  the  English  Language,  A.  Miller  &  Co.,  Campbell  &  Son,  and 
Longmans. 

Abbott's  "  How  to  Parse,"  Campbell  &  Son,  and  Macmillan. 

Swinton's  Language  Lessons  and  Progressive  Grammar,  Harper  Bros.,  New  York. 

Mathematics. 

Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  A.  Miller  and  Rivington. 
Beatty  &  Clare's  Book-keeping,  A.  Miller. 
Merritield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  Longmans, 
Hamblin  Smith's  Elementary  Algebra,  Rirington. 
Louden's  Algebra,  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  Uollins. 

Geography  and  History. 

Campbell's  Geography,  Campbell  &  Son. 

Calkin's  do  Machinlay,  Halifax. 

History  of  England,  Edith  Thompson's,  Macmillan. 

Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  Macmillan,  Harper. 

Physical  Science. 

Oliver  on  Elementary  Botany,  Macmillan. 
Catherine  M.  Buckton  on  Hygiene,  Longmans. 
Magnus'  First  Lessons  in  Mechanics,  Longmans. 
Twisden's  Elementary  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Longmans. 
Goodeve's  Principles  of  Mechanics,  Longmans. 

Miscellaneous. 
Drawing  Manuals,  by  Walter  Smith.     Osgoode  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  text-book*,  of  which  the  copyright  is  not  held  by  the 

.Department ; — 

English . 
English  Grammar,  Morris,  Campbell  &  Son,  Macmillan. 

Mathematics. 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Todhunter,  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Macmillan. 
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Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry,  Potts'  or  Todhunter's.  Potts',  A.  Miller,  and  Long- 
mans ;  Todhunter's,  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  Macmillan. 

History. 
Freeman's  European  History,  Macmillan. 

Physical  Science. 

"  How  Plants  Grow,"  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Elementary  Statics,  by  Hamblin  Smith.      A.  Miller,  Rivinytons. 
Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  Hamblin  Smith.     A.  Miller,  Rivinytons. 
Elementary  Physiology,  by  Huxley.     Macmillan. 
Physical  Geography,  by  Geikie.     Campbell  &  Son,  Macmillan. 

"  "  by  1).  Page.      IV.  Blackwood. 

Chemistry,  Boscoe,  Primer.     Macmillan,  Harper,  Campbell,  Miller. 

"  "         Elementary  Lessons.     Macmillan,  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

Agriculture,  Kyerson.     Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

And  the  sum  of  $1,000  w;<s  provided  in  the  Estimates  of  1876  for  that  purpose. 
Then  this  is  material,  because  it  throws  light  upon  how  far,  as  a  practical  question,  this  mode 
of  procuring  copyright  for  the  Department  had  worked  for  the  past  and  was  likely  to  work  in 
the  future.  In  the  Journal  will  be  found  a  very  full  statement  of  the  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred in  regard  to  these  Readers.  The  Readers  of  course  have  a  very  large  sale,  and  are  the 
most  used  of  all  the  text-books,  and  the  copyright  was  secured  to  the  Department,  but  they 
required  the  two  publishers  to  come  forward  and  remunerate  the  editors  who  revised  these 
Readers.  The  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction  assumed  to  throw  upon  the  publishers  the 
burden  of  settling  with  the  authors  of  these  revised  Readers.  Mr.  Campbell,  under 
an  arbitration  which  was  provided  for,  was  called  upon  to  pay  $3,000.  Mr.  Warwick, 
to  secure  the  like  privilege,  is  called  upon  to  pay  $1,500  ;  and,  upon  Mr.  War- 
wick's complaint,  the  whole  subject  was  investigated  by  me ;  and  in  the  investigation 
of  Mr.  Warwick's  complaint,  I  became  very  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  in  any 
way  providing  by  a  proper  fund  for  that  remuneration  of  the  author  for  that  which  would 
in  the  end  become  the  property  of  the  province  if  the  copyright  of  the  text-book  was 
surrendered ;  and  in  the  Journal  of  March,  1877,  there  is  a  full  memorandum  in  relation  to 
this  question.  I  refer  to  it  as  showing  very  plainly  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  there 
were  in  dealing  with  this  question  of  copyright.  In  the  Journal  of  March,  1877,  the  whole 
question  under  which  difficulties  arose  out  of  the  control  even  of  the  copyright  of  these  Cana- 
dian Readers,  as  investigated  by  me,  is  stated  at  page  36. 

Memorandum  respecting  the    "  Canadian  National  Series  of  Reading  Books," 

and  Mr.  Warwick. 

"  1.  Mr.  Warwick,  in  his  letter  of  the  22nd  March,  1877,  complains  that  thelate  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction  authorized  Mr.  Lovell,  in  February,  1875,  to  print  this  series  on  the 
same  terms  as  other  publishers. 

"  2.  The  Regulations  on  this  subject  which  wrre  then  in  force,  are  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
8th,  9th,  10th,  and  12th,  of  those  adopted  in  April.  1869  ;  and  the  5th,  6th,  7th,  and  11th, 
which  provided  for  the  payment  of  the  author  or  editor,  and  the  re-coupment  of  or  contribu- 
tion by  different  publishers  of  sums  so  paid,  were  suspended  on  the  31st  March,  1873  ;  and 
on  the  16th  December,  1873,  formally  cancelled,  as  appears  by  resolutions  of  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  to  that  effect. 

"  3.  On  the  23rd  September,  1867,  the  copyright  in  this  series  was,  by  a  legal  instru- 
ment, transferred  by  Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Son,  and  others,  and  became  vested  in  the 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  on  behalf  of  this  Province. 

"  4.  On  the  31st  January,  1871,  by  the  award  declared  in  the  reference  between  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Son,  and  the  Chiuf  Superintendent,  under  the  regulations  of  April,  1869,  as  they 
then  existed,  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son  were  directed  to  pay.  and  did  pay,  the  sum  of  $1,500 
as  in  the  award  mentioned,  to  the  editors  of  the  revised  edition  of  this  series,  as  one  of  the 
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conditions  on  which  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son  were  authorized  to  print  and  publish  such  revised 
edition.  The  letter  of  one  of  the  arbitrators  (dated  24th  March,  1871),  which  accompanied 
the  award,  states,  "  as  under  these  (i.e.,  Regulations),  each  publisher  was  to  pay  the  same 
amount,  the  compensation  to  the  authors  was  reduced  one-half  in  Messrs.  Campbell's  case. 

"5.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1871,  Mr.  Warwick,  by  his  bond  (with  sureties),  became 
bound  to  the  Chief  Superintendent  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Regulations  as  they  then 
stood  (a  copy  being  annexed  to  his  bond),  on  receiving  permission  to  print  and  publish  this 
revised  edition  ;  and  Mr.  Warwick  complied  with  these  regulations,  and  paid  the  like  sum 
of  $1,500  as  his  proportion  of  the  compensation  payable  to  the  editor. 

"6.  On  the  2nd  February,  1875,  permission  was  next  granted  by  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  to  Mr.  John  Lovell,  'to  prin*  the  series  of  five  Readers,  and  the  Spelling  book,  or 
Companion  to  the  Readers,  upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  publishers.'  This  permission 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  acted  upon,  nor  have  the  conditions  been  fulfilled. 

"  7.  Mr.  Warwick,  on  hearing  of  this  permission  to  Mr.  Lovell,  by  letter,  dated  22nd 
February,  1875,  reminded  the  Chief  Superintendent  that  Messrs.  Campbell  and  himself 
had  to  pay  $1,500  each  to  the  editor  of  this  series,  with  the  understanding  (alleged  in  this 
letter),  that  in  case  any  other  person  published  them,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  himself  should 
either  receive  back  their  proportion  of  the  amounts  so  paid,  or  the  new  publisher  should 
pay  the  like  sum  to  the  editor ;  and  Mr.  Warwick  submitted  that  if  this  was  not  carried 
out,  he  would  suffer  very  great  loss. 

"  8.  A  Special  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  thereupon  undertook 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  Council  on  the  7th  July, 
1875,  by  whom  the  report  was  adopted.  The  Committee  in  their  Report  stated  that  "  the 
Regulations  are  not  explicit  on  the  point ;  but  they  are  of  opinion  that  Messrs.  Campbell 
and  Warwick's  right  to  contribution  from  the  competitors,  if  they  had  such  right,  was  con- 
fined to  the  first  year  of  publication ;  and  that  after  that  period  the  Council  might  grant 
permission  to  others  without  any  payment  whatever,  if  they  thought  fit.  Your  Commit- 
tee have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Warwick  have  no  legal  claim  for 
contribution ;  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  and  especially  con- 
sidering the  long  monopoly  these  gentlemen  have  had,  justice  does  not  require  the  Council 
to  exact  any  payment  from  the  parties  now  desiring  permission  to  publish. 

"  9.  Mr.  Warwick,  in  his  letter  to  me  of  the  22nd  instant,  complains  that  he  was  un- 
justly treated,  and  submits  the  grounds  on  which  he  contends  a  different  conclusion  should 
have  been  arrived  at  by  the  late  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  He  objects  (1)  that  he 
was  not  heard  in  support  of  the  actual  agreement  made  ;  (2)  that  any  consideration,  profit, 
or  loss,  cannot  determine  the  true  agreement ;  and  (3)  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
should  not  by  its  own  resolution,  and  without  his  being  heard,  have  assumed  to  alter  to 
his  prejudice  the  Regulations  of  April,  1869. 

"  10.  The  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Warwick,  were 
reciprocally  bound  under  this  state  of  facts  by  a  complete  contract,  the  terms  of  which  are 
contained  in  the  Regulations  of  April,  1869,  so  far  as  they  are  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Public  Instruction,  and  by  the  respective  bonds  of  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Warwick 
on  their  parts,  no  evidence  of  any  verbal  understanding  with  any  members  of  the  Council 
would  be  admissible  to  vary  the  contract  as  thus  ascertained.  Messrs.  Campbell  and 
Warwick,  by  paying  the  sum  of  $3,000  to  the  editor  of  this  revised  series,  as  the  full 
remuneration  awarded,  acquired  for  at  least  twelve  months  the  exclusive  right  of  printing 
the  series,  and  no  other  publisher  could  have  obtained  permission  to  print  during  that 
period.  I  think  that  the  regulations  are  quite  explicit  on  this  point ;  and  that  by  the 
payment  of  $3,000,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Warwick  only  acquired  these  exclusive  rights  for 
one  year;  and  to  that  extent  only  was  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  as  the  owner  of 
the  copyright,  restricted  in  their  full  right  of  sanctioning  the  printing  and  publishing  as 
they  pleased.  No.  4  of  the  regulations  removes  all  ground  for  a  different  contention.  It 
declares  that  the  interests  of  the  publisher  (who  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  editor's  remun- 
eration) is  sufficiently  provided  for,  in  having  this  exclusive  right  for  one  year  at  least. 

"11.  In  this  view  of  the  true  agreement  between  the  parties,  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  were  at  full  liberty,  without  reference  to  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Warwick,  and 
without  any  just  cause  of  complaint  on  their  part,  to  authorize  Mr.  Lovell  or  other  pub- 
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Tishers  to  print  from  the  editions  of  their  series  on  such  conditions  as  the  Council  thought 
sfit 

"  I  am  unable,  therefore,  to  recommend  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  that  any  action  should  be  taken  on  Mr.  Warwick's  communication." 

This  shows  that  on  the  first  question  of  the  copyright  of  the  Canadian  series,  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  was  compelled  to  secure  $3,000  from  the  two  publishers,  to 
compensate  the  authors  of  that  revised  edition  ;  and  that  Mr.  Lovell  obtained  permission 
to  publish  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  that  was  granted  without  his  being  placed  under 
any  terms  to  recoup  Campbell  and  Warwick  the  &3,000  they  had  paid  together  for  the 
permission  to  publish  these  editions.  This  plainly  showed  me  that  there  would  be  always 
a  difficulty  in  determining  this  question  as  to  how  far  a  royalty  or  compensation  to  authors 
from  time  to  time,  should  be  paid,  even  assuming  that  the  Province  was  prepared  to  have 
adopted  a  new  policy,  which  has  not  prevailed  as  yet,  of  placing  an  appropriation  in  the 
estimates  to  cover  the  necessary  outlay  which  would  be  involved  in  the  production  or  revi- 
sion of  text-books.  One  thousand  dollars  was  for  the  first  time  placed  in  the  estimates  of 
1876,  to  secure  the  revision  of  some  of  them, — the  history  and  the  geography.  The 
reports  of  the  Central  Committee  on  the  subject  of  text-books,  are  all  here  ;  and  there  is 
no  further  material  circumstance  to  be  placed  before  the  Commissioner  upon  this  subject 
of  text-books,  excepting  that  there  are  two  points  which  arose  before  the  regulations  were 
finally  settled.  Information  was  conveyed  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department, 
that  Mason's  English  Grammar  itself,  being  considered  as  a  proper  text-book,  the  copyright  of 
that  was  then  held  in  England  by  the  English  publishers.  The  information  which  was  inci- 
dentally mentioned  to  me  on  that  subject,  in  answer  to  the  requisition  I  made  on  the  Secre- 
tary which  had  reference  to  the  different  publishers  who  controlled  the  copyright  in  England 
or  Canada  of  these  new  textbooks,  was  that  the  copyright  of  Mason's  Grammar  was  still 
controlled  in  England  ;  but  before  the  text-books  were  finally  settled,  befure  my  recommend- 
ation went  in  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  subject,  I  understood  that  it  was  a  book  that 
Adam  Miller  had  secured,  or  was  securing,  the  copyright  of;  and  my  reply  to  that  was,  that 
under  the  policy  of  the  new  regulations  it  made  no  difference  to  the  Department  whether 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  or  any  other  publisher,  chose  to  secure  the  Canadian  copyright  of  an 
English  book  which,  as  an  English  edition,  would  appear  as  an  authorized  one  under  our  new 
regulations.  The  question  of  controlling  the  copyright  had  been  fiually  determined  on,  and 
my  conclusion  was,  that  any  efforts  to  control  the  copyright  wou'd  he  ineffectual ;  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  importance,  no  doubt,  to  booksellers,  as  to  which  of  them  did  secure  the  Canadian 
copyright  of  Canadian  editions ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  would,  under  the  new 
regulations,  be  sufficiently  guarded  without  reference  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  which  had 
relation  to  booksellers  engaged  in  the  same  trade  amongst  themselves,  and  had  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  duty  the  Department  was,  in  my  judgment,  called  upou  to  assume.  The 
other  point  is  in  reference  to  the  relation  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  or  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Department,  in  reference  to  the  production  of  text-books.  My  memorandum  to 
the  Central  Committee  is  explicit  upon  that  point,  but  something  came  irom  Copp,  Clark  & 
Company  which  directed  my  attention  to  a  complaint  as  to  the  existence  of  an  arithmetic, 
edited  by  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Dr.  McLellan.  The  letter  of  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  my  reply, 
show  what  the  position  of  the  Department  was,  upon  an  express  point  brought  under  my 
attention  when  these  text-books  were  being  considered.  On  the  11th  May,  while  all  these 
matters  were  under  consideration,  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  wrote  to  me  as  follows  : — 

Toronto,  May  11th. 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  Minister  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  publishers  of  the  authorized  arithmetics,  we  beg  most  respectfully 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  work  just  issued,  of  which  one  of  the  Inspectors,  Dr.  McLellan,  is 
joint  author,  "  Examination  Questions  in  Arithmetic,"  in  which  announcement  is  made  and 
commendation  given  to  an  arithmetic  to  be  published,  thus  throwing  official  sanction  over  an 
unauthorized  book,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  duties  of  an  Inspector.  The  fact  of  Mr. 
McLellan,  an  examiner,  having  a  permanent  pecuniary  interest  in  any  book,  the  certain  result 
of  which  must  be  to  induce  him  to  use  influence  to  promote  its  sale,  is,  we  submit,  incompatible 
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with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  dut-es,  and  a  position  which  we  think  you  will  view  with 
disfavour.     Kespectfully  submitting  this  matter  to  your  consideration, 

We  remain, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 
This  was  the  reply  : — 

Education  Department  (Ont.), 

Toronto,  21st  May,  1877. 
Dear  Sirs, —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  11th  instant,  and  delayed  a  definite  an- 
swer until  T  had  an  opportunity  of  considering  this  question  amongst  others,  on  the  subject  of 
authorized  text-books  in  the  Public  and  High  Schools.  1  have  drawn  a  line  between  the 
text-books  properly  so  called  for  use  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  and  such  books  as  teachers  may 
think  proper  to  use  on  their  own  account,  either  for  study  or  for  improving  themselves  as  tea- 
chers,  whether  recommended  by  the  Department  or  not.  The  latter  class  of  books  do  not 
come  within  the  authority  of  the  Department  at  all,  the  authority  of  the  Department  beino- 
confined  solely  to  text  books  as  mentioned,  which  are  either  purchased  by  the  Trustees  or 
pupils  themselves  for  actual  use  in  either  the  Public  or  High  Schools.  I  propose  rather  to 
encourage  such  books  as  you  refer  to,  for  use  of  teachers  ;  but  you  will  see  that  there  is  a 
clear  distinction,  as  I  have  drawn  it,  between  such  books  as  are  required  to  be  authorized  by 
the  Department,  and  those  which  are  not.  There  is  no  incompatibility  in  Dr.  McLellan  or 
the  other  inspectors  becoming  the  author  of  other  books  in  aid  of  teachers  while  acting  as  In- 
spectors, or  as  one  of  the  Committee  of  Examiners.  Whether  such  a  work  conflicts  with  your 
copyright  or  not,  is  for  you  to  determine  ;  and  it  can  only  be  in  reference  to  that  question  that 
your  letter  could  have  been  written,  inasmuch  as  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  conceive 
to  be  my  own  responsibility  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  or  in  reference  to  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  any  Inspectors  or  other  officials  of  the  Department. 

I  have,  etc., 

Adam  Crooks, 

Minister  of  education. 
Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co., 

Publishers,  etc.,  City. 

This  was  replied  to  as  follows : — 

Toronto,  26th  May,  1877. 

Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  Minister  of  Education. 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  favour  of  21st  inst.,  in  reply  to 
ours  of  the  11th  inst.,  respecting  unauthorized  text-hooks.  We  had  no  idea  of  asking  you  to 
interfere  in  any  way  with  books  which  teachers  might  wish  to  purchase  for  their  own  use,  bit 
it  did  appear  to  us  that  for  an  examiner  and  inspector  to  publish  a  book,  and  retain  a  kvvng 
pecuniary  interest  in  it,  must  have  a  certain  result ;  and  when  he  further  announces  that  an- 
other book,  a  scholars'  book,  on  the  same  subject,  is  about  to  be  published,  it  looks  very  much 
like  an  intimation  to  teachers  that  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  use  such  book  in  their  schools. 
However,  having  laid  the  matter  before  you,  as  we  felt  it  right  to  do  in  the  interest  of  the 
authors  and  ourselves,  and  assuring  you  that  we  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  the  latter 
clauses  of  your  letter  appear  to  suggest, 

We  remain, 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

The  same  subject  was  brought  before  me  by  Messrs.  Campbell  &  Son.  This  is  the 
memorandum  as  to  certain  books  which  Mr.  McLellan's  name,  and  also  Mr.  Kirkland's 
appeared  upon  : — 

"  Memoranda. — Mr.  McLellan,  Inspector ;  Mr.  Kirkland,  Normal  School,  joint  edit  us 
of  '  Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic' 
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"  Mr.  Kirkland,  author  of  new  school  book  on  Statics. 

"  Mason's  Grammar,  not  yet  authorized,  is  ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  sanctioned. 

Swinton's  Grammar,  an  American  book,  not  yet  authorized,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  , 

Ottawa,  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Glashen,  and  is  ready  for  delivery  as  soon  as  sanctioned. 

"James  Campbell  &  Son." 

This  was  an  intimation  from  Messrs.  Campbell  that  these  books  either  had  been  pre- 
pared or  were  in  course  of  preparation.  I  explained  in  answer  to  his  objections,  just  as  I 
explained  in  writing  to  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &Co.,  that  provided  that  any  book,  the  respon- 
sibility of  which  any  person  undertook  to  purchase,  was  not  a  book  which  was  authorized 
or  was  required  to  be  authorized  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools,  the  Department  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  interfering  with  their  publication.  That  appears  very  clearly  in  my  letter 
to  Copp,  Clark  &  Company.  The  only  possible  difficulty  that  appeared  to  me  to  arise  in. 
regard  to  Mr.  Kirkland  or  Dr.  McLellan  having  an  interest  in  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
Public  Schools  was  this.  As  far  as  Mr.  Kirkland  was  concerned,  I  would  have  been, 
assuming  to  have  initiated  a  practice  which  does  not  prevail,  and  has  not  prevailed 
anywhere  that  I  am  aware,  that  a  teacher  in  any  school  is  proscribed  from  publishing  any 
work  he  has  the  ability  to  publish.  It  is  rather  the  other  way.  It  is  from  such  quarters 
that  we  have  to  expect,  and  especially  in  Canada,  where  the  probable  authors  of  School 
text-books  are  few,  it  is  rather  from  the  direction  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  engaged  in 
the  actual  work  of  education  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  publication  of  certain  educational 
w^rks.  The  line  that  I  drew  in  my  memorandum  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  plain  intelligible 
one  which,  on  the  one  hand,  secured  the  Department  from  any  charge  of  exercising  the 
two  duties  of  revising  or  sanctioning  text-books  and  preparing  them,  and  that  view  of 
it  had  no  reference  at  all  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  is  only  a  master,  the  Science  Master,  in  the 
Normal  School,  and  has  not  been  called  upon  and  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  called 
upon  to  offer  any  advice  at  all  upon  these  questions  of  textbooks.  At  all  events,  the  work 
that  Mr.  Kirkland  was  concerned  with  Mr.  McLellan  in  preparing,  was  not  a  text-book,  or 
authorized  as  such,  or  intended  to  be  used  as  such,  but  solely  one  for  the  information  of 
teachers  and  others,  which  can  be  used  or  not  by  the  parties  as  they  think  there  would 
be   advantage  in  using  it,  as  far    as    Dr.  McLellan  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Davin. — Is  it  quite  right  for  Mr.  Crooks  to  argue  this  question  ? 

The  Commissioner. — I  do  not  know  how  far  he  is  going.  We  are  at  present  receiving  a 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Minister. 

The  Witness. — At  all  events,  I  considered  the  question  as  to  the  alleged  impropriety  of 
Dr.  McLellan,  an  Inspector,  being  concerned  in  authorship  of  these  works,  and  my  con- 
clusion was,  that  the  Department  had  nothing  to  do  with  anything  except  text-books,  and  I 
could  not  impose  any  restriction  upon  anything  Mr.  McLellan  saw  fit  to  do  in  other  re- 
spects which  did  not  come  within  his  position  as  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Ex- 
aminers. I  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Department  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  and  the  approval  of  the  Canada  School  Journal.  The  question  of  the 
continuance  of  the  Journal  of  Education  was  considered  by  me  in  March,  1876,  when  I  came 
to  the  conclusion,  as  appears  at  page  48  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  1876,  to  continue  it. 
My  memorandum  is  this  : — 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  ONTARIO. 

It  is  proposed  that  The  Journal  be  continued  as  a  publication  for  the  following  objects  : — 

1.  Departmental  notices  and  proceedings. 

2.  Regulations  of  the  Education  Department  and  Orders  in  Council  respecting  Eluca- 
tional  matters. 

3.  Explanatory  papers  for  the  information  of  Inspectors,  Masters  and  Teachers. 

4.  Legal  decisions  on  Educational  points. 

5.  Proceedings  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  Associations  and  Conventions. 
(i.   Matters  connected  with  Local  administration. 

7.  Communications  (See  Notice). 

8.  Extracts  from  periodicals,  &c,  upon  Educational  subjects. 
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9.  Acknowledgment  of  books. 

10.  Advertisements  on  Educational  subjects  will  be  inserted  in  The  Journal. 

The  Journal  was  continued  on  throughout  the  whole  of  1876,  and  part  of  1877.  It  was 
late  in  the  month  of  May,  1877,  when  I  found  on  my  desk  a  copy  of  this  new  journal — the 
Canada  ScJwol  Journal — and  I  looked  to  see  under  what  authority,  under  what  auspices  it  was 
being  published.  I  formed  my  own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  and  incidentally  mentioned  to 
other  members  of  the  Government,  that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  now  of  my  discon- 
tinuing the  Journal  of  Education,  because  I  found  that  individual  enterprise  had  produced 
this  new  educational  journal ;  but  my  conclusion  was  formed  from  the  circumstance  that,  in 
considering  the  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  of  Education  before,  T  came  to  the 
conclusion  that,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  special  journal  devoted  to  Educational  subjects,  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  one  at  the  expense  of  the  Province  still  existed  ;  that,  assuming  that 
a  special  journal  did  come  into  existence  through  private  enterprise,  then  the  raison  d'etre 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  of  Education  would  disappear.  That  wa<  my  conclusion 
from  the  very  beginning,  so,  when  I  saw  the  Canada  School  Journal,  1  formed  my  own  conclu- 
sions, and  acted  quite  independent  of  any  reference  to  any  single  person  on  the  subjeet.  So, 
as  soon  as  I  saw  the  Canada  School  Journal,  I  was  quite  convinced  that  the  explanations  I  had 
offered  to  the  House  for  the  continuance  of  the  Journal  of  Education  in  1877,  were  removed. 
There  is  usually,  and  there  was  in  1877,  a  discussion  upon  the  item  for  the  expenditure  for 
■the  Journal  of  Education,  and  my  deduction  was,  that  there  was  still  a  necessity  for  its  con- 
tinuance, inasmuch  as  there  was  no  proper  medium  for  communicating:  on  school  matters  with 
teachers  and  trustees  and  others  on  the  subject  of  educ*ti  >n.  So,  when  this  appeared  upon 
my  table,  I  was  at  once  satisfied  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Journal  of  Education  could, 
in  my  judgment,  be  satisfactorily  dispensed  with.  I  drew  up  a  formal  memorandum,  after 
some  communications  with  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  in  which  I  asked  for  information  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  the  Department  could  utilize  the  columns  of  the  new  journal  for  depart- 
mental notices  and  so  on.  A  formal  recommendation  to  the  Governor  in  Council  will,  perhaps, 
-explain  best  what  were  my  conclusions.  The  memorandum  is  signed  by  Mr.  Hardy,  Pro- 
Minister,  and  dated  19th  July,  1877,  but  it  is  my  own  memorandum.  There  was  some  delay 
in  drawing  up  the  Order  in  Council,  but  what  Mr.  Hardy  signed  [  had  prepared  in  an  early 
period  in  June,  and  this  states  my  own  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  discontinuing  the  Journal 
of  Education,  and  adopting  instead  for  these  special  purposes  the  Canada  School  Journal. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  reports  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
respecting  the  Education  Department  as  follows  : — 

"  The  publication  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  by  Messrs.  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  with, 
an  editorial  staff,  and  of  contributors  composed  of  many  who  take  the  lead  in  Educational 
-work  in  the  Province,  has  brought  under  consideration  the  question  of  the  contiuuance  of 
the  Journal  of  Education.  In  a  former  report  to  your  Honour  in  Council  on  this  subject,  the 
Minister  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  publication  of  the  Journal  in  order  to  supply 
information  as  to  the  action  of  the  Department  to  Inspectors,  Trustees,  Teachers,  and  others, 
which  information  required  a  special  journal  for  the  purpose.  Now,  that  such  a  journal  does 
-exist  in  the  Canada  Sclwol  Journal,  whose  success  should  be  aided  by  the  Department,  and 
not  imperilled  by  the  competition  of  the  Journal  of  Education  circulated  gratuitously,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  recommends  that  the  arrangements  proposed  to  be  made  by  the 
undersigned  with  the  publishers,  be  approved  of  by  your  Honour  in  Council,  such  arrange- 
ments being,  that  the  publishers  shall  be  paid  fifty  dollars  per  month,  and  that  in  consideration 
of  this  sum  should  furnish  the  Department  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  the  Journal 
for  distribution  to  Inspectors  and  others,  as  also,  such  space  as  the  Department  may  from  time 
to  time  require  for  the  publication  of  Departmental  matter,  ajd  that  such  arrangement  be 
revocable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 

"  Respectfully  submitted, 

"  (Signed)  Arthur  S.  Hardy, 

"  Pio-Minister  of  Education.1* 

These  are  the  subjects  to  which  I  desired  to  refir — he  constitition  of  the  Ccn'ral 
Committee,  the  relations  of  the  booksellers  in  rega:d   to  libn.ry  and  prize-books  an!  text- 
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books,  and  the  change  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  I  have  a  number  of  documents  which 
will  throw  luiht  upon  these  snbj  cts,  but  I  have  assumed  merely  to  refer  to  such  as  would 
allow  counseton  either  side  to  lay  a  foundation  for  cross-examination  if  they  should  desire. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Daviu  :  — 

Q,  When  did  you  besoiue  Minister  of  Education  1  A  I  think  I  was  gazetted  on  the 
19th  February,  1876.     I  do  not  think  I  took  charge  until  a  week  later  probably. 

Q.  The  Central  Committee  is  under  your  supervision  entirely  and  appointed  by  you  ? 
A.  It  is  appointed  by  the  Governor-in-Counc  1.  You  will  recollect  that,  under  the  former 
Act  the  functions  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  were  assigned  to  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  to  the  Department. 

Q.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Committee  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  your  ad- 
vice. I  suppose  1     A.  On  my  recommendation. 

Q.  What  are  their  functions  ]  A.  Their  chief  and  principal  functions  are  to  carry  out 
the  directions  of  the  law  which  requires  the  Department,  through  a  committee  of  examiners, 
to  prepare  questions  for  the  examination  of  Public  School  Teachers,  and  also  for  the  examina- 
tion of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  High  Schools,  and  in  relation  to  the  intermediate  ex- 
aminations. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  report  to  you  1  A.  Tt  is  their  duty  to  report  to  me.  They  can  do 
nothing  of  themselves,  excepting  to  prepare  the  examination  questions  and  to  look  over  the 
answers  to  those  questions. 

Q.  They  have  reported  to  you,  have  they,  several  times  1  A.  There  are  a  great  number 
of  reports  on  a  variety  of  subjects  which  I  have  received  from  them. 

Q.  Yuu  have  seen  the  charges  which  led  to  this  enquiry,  in  the  newspaper]  A.  Yes, 
on  my  return  from.  England.     I  was  not  present  in  this  country  when  they  were  made. 

Q.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  them  ?     A.   I  read  them  in  the  newspaper  first. 

Q.  Did  anybody  make  any  complaints  to  you  as  to  these  charges?  A.  I  was  absent  in 
England  during  the  whole  of  July  and  August,  and  sailed  from  England  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, so  I  probably  got  back  on  the  15th  September. 

Q.  But  before  you  went  to  England,  did  you  have  any  interview  with  any  one  in  regard 
to  such  charges,  and  did  any  one  make  complaints  to  you  ?  A.  You  mean  with  reference  to 
the  relations  ot  the  Department  to  the  booksellers  ] 

Q.  No,  in  connection  with  the  second  charge  in  regard  to  collusion  between  examiners 
and  teachers  ?  A.  Well,  I  got  some  letters  coming  from  one  person  in  which  he,  made  a 
series  of  charges  against  one  of  the  Inspectors  especially. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  action  then  ]  A.  I  wrote  back  a  letter  to  say  that  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  such  charges — that  was  my  answer. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  system  of  taking  the  examination  as  a  conse- 
quence of  that  ]  A.  These  particular  letters,  coming  from  that  particular  individual  did 
not  influence  my  conduct  in  one  iota. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  the  system  of  taking  the  examination  about  that 
time?  A  I  really  considered  that  these  letters  had  not  the  slightest  influence  on  my  judg- 
ment either  in  reference  to  my  action  or  the  way  in  which  I  regarded  the  two  Inspectors  re- 
ferred to  in  that  letter. 

Q.  But  was  there  a  change  made  in  the  system  of  taking  examinations  at  that  time  1 
A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  any  connection  between  the  two.  These  letters 
arose  out  of  a  personal  interview  I  had  with  the  writer  when  I  was  attending  a  meeting  of 
the  teachers  in  the  east,  and  my  object  was  to  let  these  gentlemen  know  there  would  be  no 
favouritism  and  partiality  in  the  Department. 

Q.  Was  there  no  safeguard  resorted  to  in  the  system  of  making  examinations  ?  A.  Not 
in  consequence  of  anything  that  passed. 

Q.  Was  there  such  a  change  at  that  time  ?     A.   I  can  state  from  my  agenda  book. 

Q.  Was  there  a  change  made  in  the  system  of  taking  examinations  at  that  time?  A. 
There  was  this  particular  matter  of  what  are  called  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in  the 
High  Schools.  They  were  new,  and  I  suppose  it  is  in  reference  to  the  intermediate  exam- 
inations in  High  Schools  that  the  information  is  sought,  because  the  particular  person  is  a 
High  School  master. 

Q.  Was  there  a  change  made  at  that  time  1  A.  There  have  been  a  series  of  changes 
arising  out  of  what  experience  has  shown  and  convinced  me  were  necessary  to  be  made.     The 
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first  amendment  which  I  proposed  was,  that  in  regard  to  the  identity  or  the  means  of  identi- 
fying the  particular  school,  or  the  pupil  of  a  particular  school  with  any  answer  to  any  given 
question  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  examinations.  I  suggested  the  means  of  preventing 
the  possibility  of  any  of  the  examiners  in  the  intermediate  examination  knowing  from  what 
High  School  any  answer  came.     I  have  a  memorandum  of  it  here. 

Q.  The  system  of  examination  by  numbers  was  adopted  1  A.  Yes,  we  are  both  refer- 
ring to  the  very  same  point.  I  had  myself  personally  been  aware  of  that  system.  My  atten- 
tion as  Minister  of  Education  was  expressly  called  to  it  by  Mr.  Seath,  the  head  master  of 
the  High  School  at  St.  Catharines.  I  am  not  sure,  whether  verbally,  I  had  not  conversation 
with  some  other  High  School  masters,  and  at  once  the  suggestion  was  made,  and  the  system 
of  examination  has  been  carried  on  ever  since  under  it. 

Q.  That  was  with  the  view  of  protecting  certain  masters  through  the  country  from  what 
they  deemed  injustice  1  A.  Not  exactly,  but  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  with  me  in  ex- 
aminations, as  far  as  possible,  to  dissociate  the  examimer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  the 
questions,  from  any  influence  whatever  of  any  kind  or  description,  and  I  was  personally  aware 
that,  in  applying  these  new  regulations  as  to  intermediate  examinations  to  the  High  Schools, 
there  would  be  more  or  less  of  friction  in  it.  The  regulations  were  those  of  the  late  Council 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  had  been  only  in  operation  about  a  year  when  I  took  charge  of 
the  Department,  and  it  became  my  duty  to  report  on  them  for  the  approval  of  the  Governor- 
in-Council.  There  was  this  difficulty,  because  there  was  the  question  of  placing  too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  examiners,  and  that  these  examiners  might  or  might  not  have  partial 
views,  might  or  might  not,  like  all  examiners,  be  subject,  not  to  improper  influences,  but  to 
that  sort  of  influence  which  all  men,  more  or  less,  are  under. 

Q.  Did  you  make  this  change  in  consequence  of  some  complaints  that  you  heard"?  A. 
No,  not  in  consequence  of  any  complaints,  but  in  consequence  of  this  having  been  pointed  out 
to  me  as  a  proper  way  of  protecting  one  High  School  against  any  partiality  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner. 

Q.  The  person  who  pointed  it  out  must  have  complained  to  you  of  some  defect  in  the 
present  system  1  A.  Not  to  my  recollection.  Mr.  Seath  did  not  appear  to  me  to  approach 
the  subject  as  having  any  actual  ground  of  complaint,  but  pointed  it  out,  as  I  understood  him, 
as  something  which  would  tend  to  further  secure  the  satisfaction  of  the  High  School  masters 
in  connection  with  these  examinations. 

Q.  Would,  in  fact,  place  the  High  School  master  in  a  more  secure  position  1  A.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  And,  therefore,  certainly  the  state  of  things  this  was  intended  to  reform  was  not 
satisfactory  1  A.  It  could  not  have  been.  I  would  have  said  some  such  arrangement  should 
have  been  made  on  the  start,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  things  there  never  can  be  an  identity 
of  views  and  consequent  satisfaction  where  the  examiner  is  one  person,  and  the  pupils  who 
come  from  a  particular  school  represent  different  interests. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  dissatisfaction  1  A.  I  cannot  go  quite  as  far  as  that,  but  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  proposition  was  apparent  to  me,  and  I  at  once  adopted  it. 

Q.  But  the  gentleman  would  never  have  made  the  suggestion  if  he  had  been  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  ?  A.  In  the  nature  of  things,  I  would  have  expected  him  to  express 
dissatisfaction,  but  I  did  not  go  back  to  the  grounds. 

Q.  But  suggested  a  course  that  would  remove  an  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  1  A. 
A  priori,  I  should  have  said  it  must  have  been  unsatisfactory.  My  view  was  to  prevent 
causes  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  future,  knowing,  without  giving  the  matter  any  particular 
consideration,  that  dissatisfaction  must  arise  unless  this  new  regulation  was  adopted. 

Q.  In  this  memorandum  dated  25th  April,  1877,  in  the  6th  clause,  you  say,  "  To  avoid 
any  imputation  of  partiality,  it  is  intended  to  exclude  all  officials  in  the  Department  of  the 
Minister  and  members  of  the  Central  Committee  from  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  new  books,  or  interested  in  works  which  may  be  retained,"  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  rule  of  the  Committee  that  no  book  shall  be  sanctioned  in  which  any  member  is  interested  ? 
A.  As  to  text-books — clearly. 

Q.  Copp,  Clark  &  Company  and  Messrs.  Campbell  wrote  to  you  with  reference  to  the 
Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic,  by  McLellan  &  Kirkland  ]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  once  it  became  known  that  Mr.  McLellan,  who  was  an  examiner,  was  the 
author  of  this  book,  it  would  have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  authorized — he  being  an 
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examiner  1  A.  Well,  first  of  all,  what  the  Department  has  to  do  under  the  law  is  to  authorize 
text-books  for  use  by  the  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools.  That,  of  course,  is  one  question.  We 
have  not  to  our  knowledge  authorized  one  which  is  the  production  of  any  member  of  the 
Central  Committee,  or  in  which  the  Department  knows  that  any  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee is  in  any  way  interested.  But  this  book  has  not  been  authorized  or  even  recommend- 
ed.    It  is  a  private  speculation. 

Q.  Yes,  but  if  Mr.  McLellan,  in  his  position,  unites  with  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  School 
to  produce  a  book  of  this  kind,  and  recommends  people  throughout  the  country  to  use  it,  is 
not  that  an  offence  against  the  spirit  of  the  rule  ?  Is  it  desirable,  do  you  think  ?  A.  If  this 
particular  book  is  intended  to  occupy  the  place  of  an  authorized  text-book  in  the  Public 
Schools — it  is  not  and  cannot  be  authorized. 

Q.  Is  it,  in  spirit,  with  the  wise  rule  intended  to  keep  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee above  suspicion,  is  it  right  that  this  book  should  be  published  1  A.  Your  question 
goes  to  the  extent  whether  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  should  not  be  prevented  from 
producing  any  book  on  any  subject  taught  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Q.  I  will  not  argue  with  you.  I  will  only  ask  the  question  1  You  are  an  authority  on 
education ;  you  are  a  member,  I  believe,  of  the  University,  and  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Senate  ;  and  now,  as  an  authority  on  education,  and  a  man  of  great  experience  on  these 
matters;  do  you  think  it  is  a  right  thing  that  Mr.  McLellan  should  publish  that  book  ]  A. 
I  will  state  what  my  first  objection  was  in  considering  this  question  of  Dr.  McLellan  and  Mr. 
Kirkland,or  either  of  them  having  anything  to  do  with  this  particular  book.  I  was  of  course 
obliged  to  consider  that.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  regard  to  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  I  see  no  difficulty  as  regards  him.  A.  But  I  had  the  difficulty  as  regards  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan. I  knew  nothing  of  that  book  until  these  representations  were  made  to  me.  On  the 
very  first,  this  first  objection  arose,  and  that  was,  that  Dr.  McLellan,  from  being  a  member 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners,  in  publishing  a  book  of  this  kind,  would  send  it  forth 
with  this  particular  advantage,  that  the  Examiner  and  the  author  of  this  book  were  the  same 
person,  and  that  pupils,  candidates  who  were  being  examined  on  these  subjects  would  natur- 
ally derive  great  advantages  from  being  familiar  with  Dr.  McLellan's  modes  of  illustration 
and  his  general  treatment  of  these  subjects ;  and  that  a  book  so  published  by  him  would  be 
more  saleable,  have  a  greater  value,  and  be  more  sought  after  than  if  Dr.  McLellan  was  not  a 
member  of  this  Committee  of  Examiners.  He  had  an  advantage  so  far  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  copies  which  might  be  sold,  and  the  run  of  the  book  generally,  which  he  would  probably 
not  have  had  else. 

Q.  And  it  would  make  his  book  more  valuable  to  the  publishers  1     A.  Probably. 
Q.  And  they  would  pay  more  for  it  ?     A.   I  do  not  know.     I  am  not  a  publisher.     I  do 
know  that  the  fact  of  Dr.  McLellan   publishing   a  book  on   Arithmetic,    and  explaining  his 
different  modes  of  working  out  problems,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Examiners, 
would  facilitate  the  use  of  this  book  by  teachers  and  others. 

Q.  And  suppose,  further,  that  Mr.  McLellan,  in  setting  Examination  Papers,  were  to  take 
all  his  Examination  Papers  in  that  subject  from  that  book,  what  would  be  the  effect  the 
moment  it  became  known  ?  A.  Then  Dr.  McLellan  would  have  fallen  into  the  very  evil 
which  I  thought,  in  my  consideration  of  it,  he  would  be  most  desirous  to  avoid. 

Q.  Suppose  he  fell  into  that  evil,  and  add  to  it  what  you  previously  said,  that  his  name 
alone  would  give  it  a  great  circulation,  is  not  that  substantially  the  same  as  if  the  book  were 
authorized  ?  A.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  my  duty  in  any  sense  to  interfere. 
Q,  Give  me  a  categorical  answer,  please.  Is  it  not  equivalent  substantially  to  the  book 
being  authorized  1  A.  No,  not  by  any  means  ;  because  I  started  by  showing  what  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Department  to  do,  and  what  not  to  do.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to 
select  the  authorized  text-books,  and  that  is  not  in  any  sense  within  the  category.  There  is 
no  middle  term.     Either  a  text-book  is  authorized,  or  it  is  not. 

Q.  What  is  the  object  or  the  policy  of  the  rule  that  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee 
shall  not  write  a  book  which  is  authorized  1  A.  Because  the  particular  book  thus  authorized 
is  the  only  book  the  trustees  or  teachers  or  pupils  have  a  right  to  purchase  for  use  in  the 
schools  on  that  particular  subject.  In  the  other  case  it  is  in  the  multitude  of  books  which  a 
man  may  buy  or  not. 

Q.  I  take  the  object  to  be  to  prevent  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  deriving  any 
undue  advantage  from  his  position  1     A.  The  only  books  the  Department  has  control  of,  in 
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the  sense  of  discharging  its  duty  under  the  Act  of  Parliament,  are  such  books  as  are  sought 
to  be  made  authorized  text-books  of. 

Q.  Is  not  the  object  to  prevent  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  trading  in  his 
position  ]  A.  Certainly,  and  no  member  of  the  Central  Committee  has  a  right  to  be 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  text-book,  the  question  of  whose  authorization  is 
before  the  Department  for  consideration. 

Q.  We  have  it  that  Mr.  McLellan  publishes  this  book  and  that  the  newspapers  state 
that  he  is  the  author  of  it,  and  you  say  that  tends  to  give  it  a  sale.  Supposing  he  took  the 
bulk  of  any  given  Examination  Paper  from  that  book,  would  he  not  do  a  very  improper  thing  ; 
but,  also,  would  he  not  be  doing  precisely  what  that  rule  is  intended  to  guard  against — trading 
in  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1  A.  I  said  he  would  fall  into  the 
evil  he,  above  all  others/ought  to  have  avoided. 

Q.  Suppose  he  did,  would  he  not  be  trading  in  his  position  1  A.  No,  because  that  rule 
had  reference  only  to  that  one  question  of  a  book  sought  to  be  authorized  as  a  text-book. 
This  particular  book  never  was  intended  to  be  authorized,  and  no  one  ever  applied  to  have 
it  authorized  as  a  text-book.  It  is  published  by  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Mr.  McLellan  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  but  it  is  not  within  the  category  of  text-books. 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  you  to  say  it  would  be  right  for  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee to  trade  in  their  position  in  other  books,  though  they  were  not  text-books  1  A.  No. 
I  think  this  matter  of  great  importance,  and  one  in  which  everyone  should  come  to  a  riant 
conclusion,  and  I  endeavoured  to  do  it.  I  stated  to  you  now  what  seemed  to  me  the  ob- 
jections.    I  have  not  been  asked  my  reasons  for  coming  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Q.  But  I  gathered  from  what  you  said,  that  you  do  not  approve  of  that  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  McLellan.  Is  he  justified  in  publishing  that  book,  and,  not  only  publishing 
it,  but  taking  the  bulk  of  an  Examination  Paper  from  it  1  Would  you  justify  him  1  A.  Mr. 
McLellan  would  be  justified  in  publishing  bona  fide,  for  the  assistance  of  teachers  and 
others,  any  treatise  on  any  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  had  any  special  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience, and  such  a  book  should  rather  be  hailed  or  encouraged  than  refused,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan is  peculiarly  situated  when  he  assumes  to  prepare  such  a  work  for  the  general 
benefit  of  the  schools,  because  he  is  hampered  by  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Examiners,  and,  in  consequence  of  that,  it  was  specially  incumbent  upon 
him,  in  preparing  a  book,  not  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools,  but  for  general  information,  to 
take  care  that,  in  treating  his  subject,  or  afterwards  examining  upon  the  same  subject,  he 
was  not  found  in  the  position  of  publishing  to  the  world  his  Examination  Papers  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  the  candidates  were  in  the  Examination  Hall. 

Q.  Will  you  make  a  precedent  of  Mr.  McLellan's  conduct  ?  Would  you  approve  of 
every  member  of  the  Central  Committee  publishing  books  1  A.  I  think  they  are  to  be  en 
couraged  in  that,  when  the  book  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  text-book,  and  when  any  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  has  those  qualifications  which  fit  him  especially  for  the  authorship  of 
a  book  which  may  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  others  connected  with  the  Public 
Schools. 

Q.  Suppose  the  book  were  of  very  little  value,  the  very  fact  of  Mr.  McLellan  being 
the  author,  would  give  it  a  great  sale  1    A.  It  would  sink,  I  suppose,  by  its  own  weight. 

Q.  When  Mr.  McLellan  can  appraise  the  value  of  every  teacher  in  the  country,  can 
you  say  that  1  A.  If  the  book  was  intended  to  fulfil  the  same  purpose  on  Mr.  McLellan's 
part  as  if  he  had  communicated  to  the  teachers  in  advance  the  very  questions  he  in- 
tended to  give  at  the  examination,  language  could  not  be  too  strong  to  express  disapproba- 
tion of  a  book  got  up  for  such  a  purpose  ;  but  my  view  of  this  particular  book,  and  my 
justification  for  not  having  interfex-ed  with  it — and  I  could  only  have  interfered  with  it  in 
one  way,  by  recommending  either  that  Dr.  McLellan  should  suppress  that  book,  or  that 
he  should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  Examiners — but  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  proceeding  was  justifiable  in  itself,  and  that  what  there  was  in  it  that 
might  be  objectionable,  one  would  ascertain  from  the  results — whether  this  book  was  in 
fact  a  publication  in  advance  of  the  Examination  Papers  which  he  was  called  upon  to  set, 
and  which  should,  of  course,  be  entirely  private  to  all  the  candidates  until  they  see  them 
in  the  Examination  Hall. 

Q.  I  understand  you  then  to  say,  that  you  do  not  approve  of  the  position  taken  up  by 
Mr.  McLellan  in  publishing  this  book  ]     A.  If  there  was  any  identity  between  that  book 
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and  the  questions  which  it  was  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  examiners,  to  submit.  I  may  also 
mention  a  further  consideration  which  was  present  to  my  mind  before  I  came  to  any  con- 
clusion. In  every  University  or  system  of  examinations,  as  soon  as  the  questions  are 
printed  and  the'examinations  are  over,  these  become  public  property,  and  injmathematics,  and 
in  fact  on  every  subject,  any  student  or  any  teacher  has  an  opportunity  of  anticipating  to 
some  extent  the  general  tenor  of  an  examination  by  looking  at  the  Examination  Papers 
which  have  been  submitted  by  other  examiners. 

Q.  But  you  are  aware  that  every  care  is  taken  in  Universities  to  have  the  examiner 
as  little  in  the  confidence  of  the  teacher  as  possible  %  A.  Of  coiirse,  and  every  examiner 
has  the  paramount  duty  of  taking  care  that  his  questions  are  independent,  so  that  one  set 
does  not  °ive  a  clue  to  the  next.  In  this  country,  it  is  unfortunately  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  the  University  to  get  men  on  in  the  different  subjects  sufficiently  to  bring  about  a  rota- 
tion of  examiners  sufficiently  rapid  to  prevent  the  same  examiners  examining  year  by  year 
on  the  same  subjects. 

Q.  That  being  the  rule  in  Educational  Institutions  in  the  Old  Country  and  here,  do 
you  think  it  advisable  that  an  examiner  and  a  teacher  should  appear  as  joint  authors  of 
the  book  1  A.  Well,  it  throws  upon  these  two  gentlemen  a  greater  responsibility  than 
any  ordinary  examiner,  supposing  they  are  acting  as  examiners  ;  because  they  should  be 
careful  in  seeing  that  there  is  no  connection  between  questions  they  submit  on  any  par- 
ticular subject,  and  questions  they  have  theoretically  propounded  and  assumed  to  solve  in 
a  treatise  like  that. 

Q.  In  that  case,  then,  it  would  be  very  deplorable  if  there  was  a  great  similarity 
between  the  special  teaching  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  the  Examination  Papers  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan  1     A.  I  have  not  myself  paid  any  attention  to  that. 

Q.  But  you  laid  down  a  general  principle  1     A.  I  think  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

Q.  That  principle  was,  that  those  two  gentlemen  appearing  here  as  joint  authors, 
they  should  be  especially  careful  that  no  correspondence  appeared  between  the  teaching 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  Examination  Papers  of  the  examiner  1  A.  I  wish  to  mention 
further,  the  difficulty  there  is,  firstly,  in  preventing  Examination  Papers  year  by  year  on 
any  particular  subject  getting  out.  It  has  prevailed  and  prevails  everywhere,  that  there 
always  are  publications  of  Examination  Papers.     There  is  no  novelty  in  that. 

Q.  You  were  Minister  of  Education  in  the  latter  part  of  1876  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  McLellan  getting  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  England  1     A. 

Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  you  who  gave  him  leave  of  absence  ?  A.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  on  my  recommendation. 

Q.  On  what  ground  did  he  get  leave  of  absence  ?     A.  Ill  health. 

Q.  Did  he  get  a  gratuity  while  he  was  away  ?  A.  There  was  a  small  sum  of  $500. 
It  was  not  a  gratuity,  but  was  intended  to  secure,  in  fact,  what  we  have  taken  some  ad- 
vantage of  since — to  secure  his  obtaining  by  personal  experience  some  knowledge  on 
questions  which  the  Department  at  that  time  had  under  consideration — for  instance,  the 
whole  question  connected  with  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  matters. 

Q.  And  what  was  that  sum  charged  to  1  How  did  it  appear  in  the  Public  Accounts  1 
A.  It  was  put  in,  I  suppose,  as  a  charge.     I  am  not  sure  how — I  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  Was  it  charged  to  the  revision  of  text-books  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Would  it  be  incorrect  if  it  was  charged  to  the  revision  of  text-books  1  A.  It 
would  not  be  under  its  proper  heading  at  all.  My  recommendation  would  appear  on  the 
face  of  it. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that,  when  in  England,  Mr.  McLellan  wrote  a  letter  which  was 
published  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  November,  1876,  in  regard  to  Hamblin  Smith's 
Arithmetic  ?     A.  Yes,  I  see  it  here.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

"London,  8th  Nov.,  1876. 
"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

"  Sir, — In  view  of  the  many  failures  at  the  recent  examination,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
recommending  candidates  for  future  examinations  to  read  carefully,  Hamblin  Smith's 
Arithmetic  (published  by  Rivington),  by  way  of  preparation  in  this  important  branch. 
Candidates  failed,  not  because  the  papers  were  extremely  difficult,  but  for  want  of  power 
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in  independent  analysis,  a  want  of  familiarity  with  the  Unitary  Method.  This  method  to 
which  the  Central  Committee  have  given  prominence  during  the  past  five  years,  is  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Hambliu  Smith ;  and  if  intending  candidates  apply  the 
method  to  solve  the  questions  given  in  Mr.  Smith's  work,  as  well  as  those  given  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Central  Committee,  I  venture  to  predict  that  there  will  be  fewer  failures 
at  the  next  examination,  and  little  or  no  clamour  about  the  difficulty  of  the  papers. 

"  J.  A.  McLellan." 

That  letter  would  take  something  like  a  fortnight  to  come,  and,  I  suppose  it  appeared 
in  the  Globe  and  M ail  of  November  22nd.  Are  you  aware  of  that?  A.  I  am  not  quite 
sure. 

Q.  At  all  events,  you  see  that  it  is  written  on  the  8th  1  A.  It  got  into  the  Journal 
with  my  sanction. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that,  on  the  28th  of  November,  Messrs.  Adam  Miller  and  Company 
published  that  they  had  secured  the  copyright  of  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic  ?  A.  I  got 
no  information  and  could  have  got  none,  unless  it  came  up  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  appli- 
cation to  the  Department. 

Q.  When  was  this  book  authorized  1  A.  For  the  first  time  in  July,  when  the  new 
regulations  as  to  text-books  were  finally  approved  of  by  the  Governor-in-Council,  11th  July, 
1877. 

Q.  When  was  it  authorized  ?     A.  I  can  look  at  the  original  proof  of  the  regulations. 

Q.  It  was  recommended  11th  July,  1877  1  A.  No,  this  date  is  in  reference  to  the 
regulations  as  formerly  promulgated,  but  the  consideration  of  that  book  was  up  before  me 
sometime  in  June,  1877,  because  I  left  Toronto  before  the  11th  July.  This  is  a  conven- 
tional date,  but  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  the  exact  date  when  it  was  under  consideration. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  There  is  a  note  there  in  regard  to  that  book — "  Conditional  on  being  adapted  to 
Canadian  Schools  and  being  brought  up  to  the  present  time  ?"  A.  Yes.  Here  is  my  re- 
vise of  the  proof,  dated  June  11th,  1877,  and  that  contains  what  you  see  in  the  published 
regulations  of  July,  namely,  Ilamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  with  the  note  referred  to,  so  it 
was  June  11th  that  I  decided  to  recommend  that  book,  subject  to  this  condition,  to  the 
Governor-in-Council.     The  date  July  11th,  is  a  mistake  for  June. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  How  would  you  account  for  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  in 
November,  1876,  some  six  or  seven  months  before  you  recommended  the  Lieut.-Govemor 
in  Council  to  authorize  this  book,  secured  the  copyright  ?  A.  I  cannot  account  for  it,  ex- 
cept that  Copp,  Clark  and  Company,  and  Campbell  and  Son  did  the  same  thing  in  regard 
to  these  books. 

Q.  Does  it  strike  you  as  leading  to  any  inference  that  immediately  on  Mr.  McLellan 
writing  this  letter  they  got  the  copyright  1  A.  If  I  were  a  publisher,  I  should  have  had 
my  eyes  open  on  books  in  England  and  Canada,  which  would  be  of  use  to  the  schools  here. 

Q.  It  does  not  strike  you  as  strange  that  they  should  take  the  risk  of  having  the  copy- 
right some  seven  months  before  you  had  authorized  the  book  ?  A.  There  is  nothing 
singular  in  it. 

Q.  Nothing  singular  in  their  taking  a  school  book  of  which  you  could  not  sell  ten 
copies  on  the  popular  market,  but  only  to  scholars  and  teachers,  and  you  do  not  think  it 
singular  that,  immediately  on  this  letter  being  published,  they  should  have  secured  the 
copyright  ?  A.  Supposing^they  saw  this  letter  from  Dr.  McLellan,  they  would  have  a  very 
good  hint  from  which  they  as  booksellers  might  venture  to  introduce  the  book.  I  should 
have  done  so  if  I  were  a  bookseller. 

Q.  This  is  edited  by  Thomas  Kirkland,  &c,  and  William  Scott,  B.A.,  &c,  and  in  the 
preface  to  the  Canadian  edition,  is  this  sentence  :  "  We  have  to  thank  Dr.  McLellan  for 
hints  and  advice  during  the  progress  of  the  work."  Are  you  aware  whether  he  took  a  very 
active  part  in  superintending  this  ?     A.  I  know  nothing  about  it  at  all. 
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Q.  You  do  not  think  it  strange  that  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  should  take 
an  important  part  in  giving  hints  and  advice  in  such  a  work  which  was  to  be  authorized  ? 
A.  So  long  as  he  was  free  to  do  it — so  long  as  he  did  it  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  see  nothing  strange  in  the  fact,  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, allows  that  sentence  to  appear  in  the  preface  1  A.  I  see  no  harm  in  it,  but  rather  an 
advantage. 

Q.  With  this  rule,  that  no  member  of  the  Central  Committee  should  be  "  concerned 
in  the  preparation  of  new  books  or  interested  in  works  which  may  be  retained  ?  "  Could 
he  give  hints  and  advice  without  being  interested  in  the  preparation  ?  A.  I  think  so, 
very  clearly.  The  question  is,  whether  he  did  it  to  promote  the  general  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario,  or  for  a  selfish  pecuniary  purpose. 

Q.  Would  not  that  work  be  of  money  value  to  the  publishers  ]     A.  Was  it  of  money 
value  to  Dr.  McLellan  1 — if  so,  it  comes  within  the  prohibition  of  my  rule. 
Q.  What  is  his  salary  1     A.  $2,000  as  High  School  Inspector. 

Q.  Does  he  get  anything  as  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1  A.  He  gets  his 
travelling  expenses,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  he  gets  part  of  the  appropriation  Tor  the 
Central  Committee  for  the  examination  of  Library  and  Prize  Books. 

Q.  The  Central  Committee,  then,  are  not  paid  as  a  body  1  A.  Professor  Young  is 
a  professor  in  the  University,  and  there  is  a  small  sum  distributed  among  some  of  the 
members,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  High  School  Inspectors,  who  are  also  members 
of  the  Central  Committee  are  not  fully  paid  by  the  $2,000.  I  have  now  in  my  hand  the 
pay  sheet.  Yes,  they  are  each  paid  $200  and  the  Chairman  $400.  No,  they  are  not  paid 
at  all.  The  mistake  arises  from  the  printed  list,  which  only  gives  me  six  examiners,  while 
the  actual  payments  involve  the  whole  eight.  They  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $400  for  the 
Chairman,  and  $200  for  each  of  the  other  members. 

Q.  Then  they  are  paid  ?  A.  The  Chairman  $400,  and  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Central  Committee,  as  such,  $200  a  year. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  McLellan  have  a  conversation  with  you  immediately  after  he  came  back 
from  England  1  A.  Well,  the  conversation  was  with  him  and  other  members  of  the 
Central  Committee. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  received  a  present  of  any  books  from  Bivington's  and 
Longmans  ]  A.  The  first  time  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  was  when  I  met  the 
Central  Committee. 

Q.  Did  he  state  that  he  had  received  a  large  present  of  books  from  Bivington's  '?  A.  I 
heard  nothing  on  the  subject.  By  the  way,  there  was  a  number  of  books  produced  in  the 
Central  Committee  Boom  which  I  referred  to  as  specimens  of  the  improvement  they  were 
making  in  England  in  the  production  of  text-books,  and  I  suppose  these  were  books  brought 
out  by  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Have  the  Central  Committee  power  of  sanctioning  books  without  your  knowledge  1 
A.  They  have  no  power  whatever. 

Q.  I  suppose  if  they,  or  any  influential  member,  if  any  member  who  ran  the  Com- 
mittee were  to  whisper  in  the  ear  of  Adam  Miller  that  a  book  would  be  authorized,  it 
would  be  authorized  1  A.  I  think  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  who  did  that 
would  be  unfit  to  occupy  that  position. 

Q.  But  could  an  influential  member  of  the  Committee  secure,  beyond  any  doubt,  that 
a  book  should  be  authorized  1  A.  If  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  did  that,  he 
would  be  abusing  the  confidence  I  repose. 

Q.  Could  he  do  it  '?     A.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  think  so. 

Q.  Is  it  possible?     A.  Until  I  have  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  should  not  assume  it. 

Q.  But  is  it  possible  ?     A.   There  are  many  things  possible,  but  not  at    all   probable. 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you  about  sanctioning  Hamblin  Smith's  book  1     A.  That  particular 

book  came  up  with  other  text-books  in  consequence  of  the  Central  Committee  assuming  to 

report  to  me  in  answer  to  my  different  memorandums  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  any  particular  member  of  the  Central  Committee  speak  to  you  about  Hamblin 
Smith's  book  ?  A.  I  think  there  was  no  other  means  of  communication  than  from  the 
written  report  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Q.  About  Hamblin  Smith  ?     A.  It  includes  that  and  all  the  others. 

Q.   Did  no  member  of  the  Central  Committee  speak  to  you  about  it  ?     A.I  have  no 
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recollection  of  any  single  book  being  referred  to,  as  to  what  books  should  be  authorized  as 
new  text-books. 

Q.  As  a  fact  or  not,  has  the  Central  Committee  power,— does  it  assume  power,  to  act 
like  the  defunct  Council  ?  A.  Not  in  any  sense,  excepting  that,  while  I  have  theoretically 
the  power  of  revising  their  examination  questions,  I  do  not  do  it.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  one  man. 

Q.  But,  if  the  Committee  advise  that  a  book  be  authorized,  you  do  not  make  any 
objection  ?  A.  It  does  not  at  all  follow.  Since  I  have  taken  charge  of  the  Department,  I 
have  assumed  to  be  the  only  person  responsible,  and  so  far  as  any  action  of  the  Governor-in- 
Council  is  concerned,  I  assume  to  be  the  Minister  on  whose  recommendation  any  Order  in 
Council  is  based. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  authorize  any  book  they  have  recommended  ?  A.  There 
is  one  under  consideration — Swinton's. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  refuse.  In  recommend- 
ing an  addition  of  two  members  to  the  Central  Committee  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  I  express  the  reason,  that  I  rely  upon  them. 

Q.  Would  it  be  correct  if  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  boasted  that  he  was 
the  directing  mind  of  the  Educational  Department  ?  A.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  give  way 
to  him. 

Q.  And  had  taken  you  in  hand  ?  A.  I  should  be  delighted  if  he  took  charge  alto- 
gether. 

Q.  Did  you  create  the  office  of  Model  School  Inspectors — when  did  you  create  it  ? 
A.  There  is  no  such  office. 

Q.  What  position  do  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Tilley  occupy  ?  A.  This  is  the  position  in 
regard  to  Model  Schools.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  Model  Schools  were  approved  of 
finally  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  in  the  month  of  June  before  I  left  for  England, 
and  this  one  question  remained— how  best  to  inaugurate  these  County  Model  Schools, — and 
the  Governor  in  Council  approved  of  my  suggestions,  which  went  to  this  extent,  that  the 
Central  Committee  should  be  entrusted  with  this  particular  duty  instead  of  the  Education 
Department  itself,  by  its  regular  officers,  assuming  to  do  it.  The  Central  Committee  had 
this  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  they  assumed  to  assign  it  to  the  sub-committee,  being  the  four 
Public  School  Inspectors— Mr.  Glashan,  Mr.  Tilley,  Mr.  Ross,  and  Mr.  James  Hughes. 

Q.  Were  Messrs.  Tilley  and  Ross  appointed  by  the  Central  Committee  or  by  you  1  A. 
The  Central  Committee,  in  assuming  to  discharge  the  duty  confided  to  them  by  the  Gover- 
nor in  Council,  as  a  body,  undertook  to  delegate  four  of  their  body  to  carry  that  out. 

Q.  These  were,  then,  appointed  by  tbem  and  approved  by  you?  A.  It  was  entrusted 
to  the  eight,  and  the  eight  chose  to  leave  the  performance  of  the  duty  to  four. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Ross  was  appointed  to  that  position  directly  by  you  ? 
A.   There  was  no  appointment  of  anybody  directly. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Ross  resigning  his  inspectorship  of  Lambton  ?  A.  I  believe 
he  did. 

Q.   Had  he  any  conversation  with  you  on  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  him  to  resign  ?  A.  No,  that  seems  to  have  been  of  his  own  motion, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Q.  You  told  us  you  had  two  questions  to  consider  in  making  a  change  in  regard  to  the 
copyright — one  of  these  was  the  financial.  Now,  as  a  fact,  has  not  the  change  in  that  copy- 
right matter  been  productive  of  cost  rather  than  the  reverse  1  Are  not  books  more  expen- 
sive than  they  were  1  Is  not  the  Department  more  expensively  conducted  in  consequence  of 
the  change  ?  A.  I  suppose  for  the  public,  if  the  Province  undertook  the  whole  duty  of  com- 
pensating authors,  there  would  be  a  less  cost. 

Q.  Do  not  the  books  cost  more  1     A.  They  would  cost  more. 

Q.  They  cost  more  under  the  present  system  ?  A.  Yes,  because  the  publisher,  and  not 
the  public,  has  to  arrange  with  the  author. 

Q.  Mason's  English  Grammar  is  one  of  the  authorized  books,  and  costs  seventy-five 
cents — 258  pages  1     A.  Yes  ;  there  is  the  English  edition  as  well. 

Q.  Does  not  that  seem  a  large  price  for  that — far  in  excess  of  what  it  used  to  be  ? 
What  would  it  cost  before  ?  A.  That  book  was  never  introduced  before.  My  first  informa- 
tion was  in  reference  to  the  price  of  the  English  book. 
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Q.  Compared  with  the  Canadian  price  before  1  A.  I  would  not  undertake  to  weigh  be" 
tween  that  and  another.  I  had  all  the  prices  before  me.  When  the  question  of  authorizing 
the  grammar  was  before  me,  I  was  not  aware  it  was  any  other  than  an  English  publication. 
It  was  in  the  course  before  the  publication  that  I  learned  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  had  secured 
the  copyright. 

Q.  The  true  comparison  is  between  the  price  of  such  a  book  in  Canada  prior  to  the 
change  and  the  price  now  ;  and  I  ask,  is  that  not  a  dear  book,  making  that  comparison  1  A. 
The  Department  is  responsible  when  it  authorizes  a  text-book  for  seeing  that  it  goes  into  the 
schools  at  a  reasonable  figure. 

Q.  Here  is  a  little  book — Elementary  Statics,  Kirkland,  2nd  Edition — 197  pages. 
That  is  not  an  English  book,  and  it  is  down  here  at  $1 1  A.  Yes.  Upon  that  question 
of  the  reasonableness  of  the  price,  I  certainly  relied  upon  the  judgment  of  the  Central 
Committee.  They  had  my  instructions,  clear  and  specific,  on  that  point ;  and  it  is  so  in 
regard  to  all  these  questions  which  involved  the  reasonableness  of  price. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  is  connected  by 
some  intimate  or  family  relationship  with  the  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  ?  A.  I  know 
nothing  at  all  of  such  a  circumstance. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  why  did  you  decide  to  drop  the  Journal 
of  Education  ?  A.  Both  political  parties  seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  last  Session 
that  it  should  be  discontinued. 

Q.  When  this  Canada  School  Journal  came  late  in  May,  1877 ;  when  you  found  it  on 
your  desk  ?  A.  No,  it  was  not  on  my  desk,  but  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  as  I  passed  into  my  office. 

Q.  You  said,  "Late  in  May,  1877,  when  I  found  on  my  desk  the  Canada  School 
Journal  1 "     A.  It  was  on  a  standing-up  desk  on  which  papers  are  placed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before  1     A .  Never. 

Q.  In  considering  to  make  that  arrangement  with  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  you  took 
into  consideration  the  power  publishing  such  a  journal  would  give  them  in  regard  to  text- 
books ?     A.  Well,  I  did  not  see  any  mischief  there  at  all.     That  Canada  School  Journal 
'  could  not  affect  the  question  of  text-books  in  the  least,  whether  it  existed  or  not 

Q.  The  Editorial  Committee  of  this  Journal,  which  is  the  property  of  Adam  Miller, 
are  McLellan,  Kirkland,  Hughes,  Alfred  Baker,  William  Houston.  Of  that  Editorial 
Committee  McLellan  and  Hughes  are  members  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Provin- 
cial Editors  are  Mr.  Buchan,  J.  W.  Boss,  J.  C.  Glashan,  these  three  being  members  of 
the  Central  Committee.  Out  of  eight  persons  constituting  the  Editorial  Committee  and 
the  Provincial  Editors,  you  have  five  on  the  Central  Committee.  With  that  connexion 
between  them  and  the  publishers  of  this  Journal — a  book-publishing  house — does  it  not 
give  to  that  publishing  house  an  advantage  over  other  publishers  1  A.  It  could  only  be 
in  one  way — by  corrupting  these  men. 

Q.  As  a  statesman,  I  ask  you — is  it  not  the  recognized  policy  of  statesmen  never,  if 
possible,  to  take  a  course  that  leaves  the  door  open  for  corruption  1  A.  The  Canada  School 
Journal,  per  se,  what  it  purports  to  be,  is  a  journal  devoted  to  the  special  purposes  of 
education.     There  is  nothing  in  that  to  compromise  any  one. 

Q.  When  you  were  explaining  the  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  books, 
you  said  one  of  your  objects  was  to  prevent  a  monopoly.  Would  it  not  be  a  bad  thing  if 
this  was  calculated  to  create  a  monopoly  ?  A.  Y  es ;  but  I  am  speaking  of  a  monopoly  in  the 
sense  of  forcing  the  schools  to  pay  higher  for  a  text-book  than  they  could  be  reasonably  asked 
to  pay  for  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  it — first,  as  to  publishers,  and  next,  as  to 
its  operations  upon  schools.  The  latter  is  under  my  care,  but  the  other  is  not.  Book- 
sellers, in  my  judgment,  like  other  persons,  do  the  best  they  can  each  to  keep  up  in  the 
race  with  the  other. 

Q.  But  what  chance  has  the  general  run  of  the  trade  against  Adam  Miller  and  Com- 
pany, when  these  gentlemen  are  connected  editorially  with  him  and  his  newspaper?  A. 
I  suppose  they  can  publish  at  fair  prices. 

Q.  With  five  members  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Adam  Miller's  back  and  at  his 
■side,  bow  is  that  ?     A.  That  does  not  affect  the  right  of  other  publishers. 

Q.  You  told  me  that  when  this  Central  Committee  recommends  a  book,  as  a  rule  it 
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is  authorized  ?     A.  That  is  when  I  ask  them  to  consider  a  text-book,  when  it  is  to  meet 
a  manifest  want. 

Q.  I  understand  they  recommended  Hamlin  Smith  before  you  recommended  it  1  A. 
No.  I  asked  them  to  consider  the  whole  subject  between  text-books  authorized  and  text- 
books to  be  authorized — what  would  be  the  best  in  the  interest  of  the  schools. 

Q.  That  leaves  them  great  power  in  the  way  of  recommending  books,  does  it  not  ? 
A.  If  I  were  to  refer  to  them  to  report  on  any  text-book,  I  should  accept  their  recommend- 
ation or  not  as  I  thought  proper,  but  I  certainly  would  not  accept  it  if  I  thought  they  were 
not  advising  me  in  accordance  with  the  best  of  their  judgment,  but  were  advising  me  in 
consequence  of  their  having  pecuniary  or  other  interests. 

Q.  The  question  I  put  is  this  :  There  are  five  gentlemen  here — I  suppose  they  are 
paid — they  are  on  the  Editorial  Committee,  in  an  intimate  relation  with  Adam  Miller  & 
Co.,  and  they  are  five  of  eight  on  the  Central  Committee ;  you  would  not  say  that  pub- 
lisher has  not  an  advantage  over  others?  A.  The  existence  of  the  Canada  School  Journal 
and  the  connexion  of  these  gentlemen  with  it  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter  my 
confidence  in  them  as  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Q.  But  would  it  not  tend  to  make  them  favour  Adam  Miller  &  Company  1  A.  No, 
because  their  position  is  there  rather  in  the  interests  of  the  schools.  It  is  an  independent 
school  journal,  maintained  in  the  interest  of  education. 

Q.  Is  that  independent  of  the  publishers  ?  A.  If  it  ceases  to  be  an  independent 
school  journal,  published  in  the  interest  of  the  schools,  the  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  withdraw  from  it ;  but  we  assume  that  it  will  be  continued  as  it  appears  to  have  com- 
menced. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  this  Journal  condemning  a  book  published  by  Adam  Miller  & 
Co.  ?     A.  It  must  be  published  by  some  one. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  this  Journal,  their  property,  condemning  a  book  published  by 
them  ?     A.  I  would  not  look  to  it  for  inspiration. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  this  Journal  condemning  an  inefficient  book  published  by  them  1 
A.  The  functions  of  this  Canada  School  Journal  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  world  with  the 
functions  entrusted  to  my  Department.  The  only  rivalry  that  could  be  would  be  to  as- 
sume that  the  Journal  of  Education  was  still  continued  and  this  Journal  was  occupying  the 
same  ground. 

Q.  Surely  you  have  an  opinion  on  this  question.  I  must  press  that  question.  If  a 
book  was  published  not  up  to  the  mark  by  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  can  you  conceive  that 
paper,  their  property,  condemning  it  ?  A.  I  would  not  look  to  that  paper  for  condemna- 
tion. 

Q.  I  must  ask  for  an  answer.  Can  you  conceive  that  Journal  attacking  a  book  of 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  that  was  not  up  to  the  mark  1  A.  I  should  not  expect  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  should  not  expect  in  Adam  Miller  &  Company's  Journal  any  adverse  criti- 
cism upon  any  book  of  theirs.  But,  then,  I  never  called  the  Canada  School  Journal  in 
any  sense  authorized  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  as  intended  to  be  a  critic  upon  matters 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Journal  occupies  the  same  independent  position  as  regards 
the  publishing  trade  as  the  previous  Journal  occupied  1  A.  The  publishers  rather  com- 
plain of  that  Journal  publishing  advertisements  only  in  the  interests  of  the  Depository. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  this  Canada  School  Journal  can  be  as  independent,  it  being  a 
creature  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  in  regard  to  publishers  as  the  old  Journal  of  Education  ? 
A.  The  old  Journal  assumed  to  invite  all  persons  to  advertise  there,  and  it  was  open  to 
publishers  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Q.  Could  this  Canada  School  Journal  occupy  as  independent  a  position  in  regard  to 
the  publishers  ?  A.  In  one  instance  you  have  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  publishing  this  Jour- 
nal, and  what  advertisements  they  choose  to  publish  they  can  ;  and  the  same  opportunity 
is  open  to  every  other  publisher. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  the  editorial  matter  and  not  about  the  advertisements.  Will 
you  say  that  this  paper,  the  creature  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  could  be  as  independent  in 
regard  to  publishers  as  the  old  Journal  of  Education  1  A.  The  Journal  of  Education  did 
not  assume  any  more  than  to  be  the  vehicle  for  communicating  information.  Strictly 
speaking,  there  was  no  editorial  matter,  except  to  convey  certain  facts. 
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Q.  Can  the  Canada  School  Journal,  the  creature  of  a  publishing  house  here,  be  as 
independent  as  it  is  desirable  such  an  organ  of  the  Education  Department  should  be  ? 
A.  If  this  Canada  School  Journal  is  not  as  independent  as  the  general  public  who  take  it, 
including  my  department,  desire  and  think  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  very  soon  cease  to  have 
an  existence. 

Q.  Must  not  having  the  control  of  it  give  an  advantage  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co's.  pub- 
lications *?  A.  And  having  the  columns  open  for  advertisements  1  Certainly.  Adam 
Miller  &  Co.,  through  the  Canada  School  Journal,  can  get  more  publicity  for  their  books 
— authorized  text-books  or  not — than  any  other. 

Q.  And  secure  more  favourable  notice  1     A.   Possibly. 

Q.  And  this  is  subsidised  by  the  Government  1  A.  No.  We  take  250  copies  and 
pay  $50  a  month.  That  is  for  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  the  Journal  Departmental 
notices,  and  other  information  for  Trustees. 

Q.  Is  not  that  subsidising  it  ?  A.  We  get  250  copies  and  pay  850,  and  have  a  certain 
space  allotted  to  us. 

Q-  That  makes  it  to  some  extent  a  Government  organ  ?  A.  It  gives  it  a  better 
chance  of  continuing  its  existence  than  if  the  Journal  of  Education  had  been  continued. 

Q.  And  it  is  the  property  entirely  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  know 
anything  about  it,  it  is  what  it  appears  to  be  on  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  Then,  this  publishing  firm,  who  control  this  paper — the  Educational  organ  of  this 
country — does  it  not  tend  to  give  them  a  monoply  in  school-books  ?  A.  I  see  no  neces- 
sary connexion  between  the  two. 

Q.  They  have,  on  their  editorial  staff,  five  members  of  the  Central  Committee  whom 
you  have  proved  to  have  a  controlling  interest  in  text-books.  Does  not  that  tend 
to  give  them  virtually  a  monoply  in  text-books  ?  A.  It  could  have  no  relation  at  all 
whatever,  and  would  require  something  more  to  make  it  at  all  dangerous. 

Q.  You  really  think  that  has  no  tendency  gto  give  them  a  monoply?  A.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  relations  are  of  a  corrupt  character  between  any  of  these  gentlemen  and 
Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  then  you  have  a  positive  evil  which  it  would  be  my  duty,  of  course, 
to  remove. 

Q.  In  that  complaint  of  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.,  and  the  complaint  of  Campbell,  it  struck 
both  these  publishers  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  had  an  advantage  over  them  1  A. 
What  did  strike  them  was  that  they  understood  from  my  statement  that  it  was  my  desire 
to  arrive  upon  this  question  of  text-books  at  a  conclusion  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  all 
publishers,  and  that  no  official  in  the  Department  should  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  do 
with  the  preparation  of  text-books ;  and  this  particular  book  was  supposed  to  be  an  in- 
fringement upon  what  they  understood  to  be  my  declaration  of  the  principle  which  was  to 
be  adhered  to — an  infringement  upon  the  conclusion  I  had  arrived  at.  It  had  nothing  to 
do,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  with  Adam  Miller  &  Co. 

Q.  You  told  me  the  maximum  retail  price  of  the  books  is  guided  mainly  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  Yes.  I  would  not  assume  to  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  from  that  which  they  offered  unless  I  thought  that  the  price  was  ex- 
cessive. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  opinion  if,  under  that  system,  the  books  cost  the  public 
more  than  under  the  old  system  1  A.  If  it  was  the  same  book,  it  would  be  no  improve- 
ment. 

Q.  In  fact,  a  retrogression  1  A.  Yes.  The  tendency  should  be  rather  to  cheapen 
the  books  than  to  increase  the  price. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  you  had  received  any  charges  before,  in  a  letter  or 
personally,  against  members  of  the  Central  Committee  ;  and  you  spoke  of  having  re- 
ceived sonic,  and  also  said  you  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  it  ?  A.  At  first,  I  was 
under  a  wrong  impression.  These  complaints  were  very  different  from  some  suggestions 
I  received  from  Mr.  Seath  in  regard  to  making  some  arrangement  to  prevent  the  schools 
being  known  to  the  examiners  when  the  answers  to  the  questions  were  read  over.  Mr. 
Seath's  letter  was  rather  suggested,  and,  I  think,  prompted  by  some  discussions  which 
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had  taken  place  in  the  High  School  section.  The  others  were  quite  different,  and  came 
from  a  different  source. 

Q.  Had  the  complaints  in  that  other  letter  relation  to  the  charges  which  are  being 
investigated  under  this  Commission  1  A.  Nothing,  except  some  charges  of  particular 
partiality  and  prejudice  in  reference  to  this  particular  master  of  a  High  School.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  what  is  being  inquired  into  now. 

Q.  With  reference  to  Mr.  McLellan's  being  joined  as  an  editor  with  Mr.  Kirkland  in 
the  publication  of  these  Arithmetic  questions,  Mr.  Davin  elicited  all  the  considerations  against 
it  in  your  mind.  Mention  the  considerations  which  weighed  with  you  when  you  permitted 
him  to  remain  1  A.  Such  a  book  would  have  for  its  object  rather  giving  teachers  informa- 
tion in  order  to  enable  them  the  better  to  prepare  their  classes  for  examination,  and  the  more 
experienced  the  persons  were  who  prepared  books  for  that  purpose,  of  course,  the  more  value 
there  would  be  in  the  teachers  using  these  books.  Dr.  McLellan's  letter  of  the  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1876,  which  was  read,  shows  that  this  particular  subject  of  Arithmetic  was  having 
especial  attention  paid  to  it,  because  it  was  on  the  Arithmetic  questions  that  the  large  per- 
centage of  failures  had  taken  place  at  the  previous  examinations  in  July,  and  also  for  school 
teachers.  This  letter  was  written  by  Dr.  McLellan,  when  he  understood  in  England  that  a 
large  number  of  failures  had  arisen  in  the  examinations  in  July,  both  for  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cates and  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  this  was  to  explain  how  the  failures  had 
resulted,  and  offered  a  remedy.  His  remedy  was  to  use  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  and 
become  conversant  with  the  system  on  which  for  five  years  the  Central  Committee  has  been 
examining ;  and  the  aid  of  Dr.  McLellan  would  have  tended  rather  to  enable  teachers  to 
train  their  pupils  properly  than  if  it  came  from  a  different  source. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  an  analogy  between  Kirkland's  book  and  the  old  University  Papers  ? 
A.  It  is  so  in  all  examinations,  that  the  same  subjects  have  been  examined  upon  by  any 
number  of  examiners. 

Q.  By  the  same  examiners  1  A.  One  of  the  evils  in  the  examination  system  is,  that 
the  same  examiners  will  fall  into  a  system  of  giving  questions  which  will  give  a  student  who 
refers  back  to  previous  papers  of  his  an  advantage  rather  in  the  nature  of  cram  than  prepar- 
ing himself  for  any  possible  set  of  questions. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  more  injury  in  the  publication  of  these  papers  by  Mr.  McLellan 
than  in  the  necessary  publication  of  any  former  examination  papers  of  his  ?  A.  No  ;  but 
his  being  also  an  examiner  required  of  him  to  be  more  careful  in  seeing  that  the  answers  to 
his  questions  were  not  in  any  way  the  result  of  a  process  of  cramming  up  any  of  the  questions 
in  advance. 

The  Commissioner. — I  understood  Mr.  Davin's  point  to  be  that,  while  this  book  was 
not  one  of  the  authorized  books,  yet,  candidates  having  to  be  examined  on  what  they  had 
acquired  from  the  authorized  books,  the  danger  was  that  Dr.  McLellan,  an  examiner,  might, 
by  his  book  have  led  the  pupils  to  understand  that  they  should  take  the  line  indicated  in  this 
book. 

Mr.  Edgar. — In  order  to  make  them  buy  the  book  1 

The  Witness. — And  hence  a  greater  vigilance  would  be  required  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
McLellan  than  anyone  else. 

Mr.  Bavin. — Also  that  it  would  lead  to  a  large  sale  of  the  book. 

Mr  Edgar. — All  the  Minister  of  Education  had  to  do  with  it,  was  to  consider  whether  it 
was  proper  for  him  to  publish  the  book. 

The  Witness. — The  question  to  consider  was,  whether  to  call  on  him  to  withdraw  the 
book,  or  withdraw  from  the  Central  Committee. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  have  explained  in  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Education,  that  you  were  accom- 
plishing efficiency  by  changing  it.  I  suppose  economical  considerations  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it1?  You  say  $50  a  month,  and  by  the  Estimates  of  Ontario,  I  see  the 
cost  of  the  Journal  of  Education  was  $2,360  ?  A.  Of  course  ;  and  there  was  a  further 
question  that  it  formed  no  part  of  one's  duties  as  Administrator  of  the  Department  to  be 
undertaking  monthly  to  publish  a  journal  of  this  kind.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  Depart- 
ment as  a  Department  to  continue  the  Journal  otherwise  than  for  the  purpose  I  have  men- 
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tioned — for  the  information  of  the  officials  who  form  part  of  the  system.  There  was  no  neces- 
sity by  Departmental  action  to  make  the  Journal  of  Education  what  the  Canada  School 
Journal  professes  to  be — to  become  rather  a  medium  for  that  kind  of  information  which  inde- 
pendent persons  engaged  in  a  common  pursuit  may  impart  to  one  another.  The  Journal  was 
rather  a  gazette  in  its  nature,  but  to  justify  the  expense  attending  it,  we  endeavoured  to  make 
it  as  far  as  possible  interesting,  but  we  did  not  assume  to  occupy  at  all  the  place  of  an  inde- 
pendent journal  devoted  specially  to  educational  subjects.  It  was  quite  beyond  my  capacity 
as  head  of  the  Department  to  undertake  an  independent  educational  journal  in  any  sense 
in  which  a  private  publisher  could  do  it. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  privately  or  in  any  way  whatever  recommend  the  suspension  of  the  Jour, 
ncd  of  Education  ?  A.  You  did  not,  and  no  one  even  suggested  it.  It  was  my  own  volun 
tary  action,  and  the  result  of  my  consideration  of  the  whole  question  in  the  month  of  March' 
1876. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  advise  you  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the  publishers  of  the 
Canada,  School  Journal,  whereby  they  were  to  receive  this  subsidy,  as  it  is  called  1  A.  It 
was  all  on  my  perfectly  individual  independent  judgment,  and  I  had  no*  suggestion  from  first 
to  last  coming  from  yourself  in  reference  to  the  Canada  School  Journal. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  express  any  opinion  to  you  privately  as  to  the  advisability  of  accepting 
any  book  whatever  as  an  authorized  text-book  ]  A.  No  communication  of  any  kind,  other 
than  that  which  came  through  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  passed  on  the  subject 
between  us,  other  than  some  incidental  references  to  these  English  text-books  when  I  met 
the  Central  Committee  in  their  room. 

Q.  Nothing  privately  ?  A.  It  was  in  regard  generally  to  the  kind  of  text-books  which 
were  being  produced  in  England. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  my  asking  you  if  you  thought,  as  some  publishers  were  asking  me 
to  prepare  a  work  on  mental  arithmetic,  there  was  any  impropriety  in  my  doing  so  for 
teachers,  if  no  authorization  was  asked  ?     A.  I  have  always  had  but  one  view  on  that. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Kirkland  is  not  a  teacher  in  arithmetic  in  the  Normal 
School  ?     A.  He  is  science  master. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  inspectors  and  teachers  and  examiners  in  England,  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  London,  prepare  text-books  1  A.  The  text-books  generally  seem  to 
me  to  have  emanated  from  those  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  public  instruction.  Hamblin 
Smith  is  a  tutor  or  regular  coach  in  Cambridge.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  carrying  his 
pupils  through  examinations  in  Cambridge. 

By  Mr.  Bochan. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  Intermediate  Examination  take  place  ?  A.  I  think  the  regula- 
tions came  into  force  in  1875.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the  first  examination  was  in 
July,  1875,  or  in  December,  1875. 

Q.  You  became  Minister  of  Education  in  February,  1876?     A.  Yes  ;  it  was  before. 

Q.  You  are  not  conversant  with  what  took  place  before  that  time — do  you  know  whe- 
ther the  first  examination  took  place  in  July,  1876  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware.  The  examination 
did  take  place  in  July,  1876.  The  date  of  the  regulations  will  show.  I  find  on  referring 
that  the  first  examination  was  in  July,  1876. 

Q.  You  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Seath,  of  St.  Catharines,  making  some  suggestions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  Intermediate  Examinations  should  be  conducted  in  May,  1876  ?  A. 
It  was  before  the  regulations,  or  rather  before  the  mode  of  conducting  the  first  Intermediate 
Examinations  was  settled,  that  these  suggestions  were  made  to  me  and  acted  upon. 

Q.  Then  this  letter  of  Mr.  Seath's  could  have  caused  no  chauge  in  the  regulations,  be- 
cause there  were  no  regulations  to  change  ?  A.  The  examinations  to  follow  would  be  the 
first  Intermediate  Examinations. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  asked  about  an  interview  ?     A.  Mr.  Seatk's  suggestions  were  in  the  direction 
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of  securing  most  perfect  impartiality  in  the  Intermediate  Examinations,  and  that  was  be- 
fore the  first  Intermediate  Examination. 

Q.  And  before  the  change  1     A.  There  had  been  no  previous  examination. 

By  Mr.  Buchan. 

Q.  Therefore  Mr.  Seath's  school  could  not  have  been  treated  unjustly  in  reference  to 
any  examination  ?  A.  The  simple  proposition  is  this  :  The  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions under  the  regulations  appproved  of  in  1875,  were  about  commencing — the  first  was 
to  be  held  in  July,  1876 — a  month  or  so  previous  to  this,  in  consequence  of  something 
that  fell  from  Mr.  Seath,  I  directed  that  this  particular  system  which  prevails  should 
be  adopted,  and  it  was  adopted,  and  the  examinations  in  July,  1876,  and  all  subsequent 
examinations  have  been  held  under  this  system  of  securing  impartiality. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  suggestions  from  any  other  quarter,  as  to  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting Intermediate  Examinations?  A.  I  think  something  verbally  passed  between 
myself  and  Professor  Young  and  Br.  Hodgins. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  object  to  this  method  of  examining 
candidates,  by  numbers  instead  of  names  t  A.  No  one  assumed  to  make  any  objection 
at  all  to  what  was  proposed.  I  think  the  Deputy  was  charged  with  seeing  that  it  was 
carried  out. 

Q.  Would  you  turn  to  the  report  of  the  High  School  Inspectors  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1876,  classifying  the  High  Schools,  to  shew  in  what  class  the  Collegiate  Institute 
of  St.  Catharines  was  placed  1  A.  The  return  was  not  published,  but  it  is  on  the  fyles 
of  the  Bepartment,  and  can  be  produced.  That  will  show  what  rank  the  different  Col- 
legiate Institutes  and  High  Schools  obtained  in  the  distribution  of  the  $10,000. 

Q.  You  stated  you  were  aware  that  in  other  countries,  examiners  and  teachers  were 
frequently  the  authors  of  text-books  prescribed  for  candidates  1  A.  I  am  speaking  merely 
from  general  knowledge.  I  meant  that  people  who  are  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  ex- 
aminers, and  persons  employed  as  teachers,  were  the  very  persons  from  whom  our  text- 
books mainly  proceeded. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  what  position  Balfour  Stewart  holds  1  A.  My  only  reference  was 
to  Hamblin  Smith. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Professor  Croft  and  Professor  Cherriman  have  been  examiners 
in  the  University?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  the  authors  of  text-books  which  were  authorized  by 
the  University  1  A.  I  know  Professor  Cherriman's  text-books  were  in  use  when  he  was 
an  examiner. 

Q.  Then  the  regulation  which  prevails  in  this  Bepartment,  that  no  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  shall  be  the  author  of  a  text-book,  is  stricter  than  the  regulation  ob- 
served in  the  University  of  Toronto  1  A.  Yes  ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  judgment 
of  the  Central  Committee  is  consulted  before  any  particular  book  assumes  the  position  of 
a  text-book. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Bo  I  understand  that  there  is  a  permanent  recognized  body  of  examiners  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  in  the  same  way  as  this  Committee  is  spoken  of  1  A.  They  are  ap- 
pointed for  two  years,  and  sometimes  the  appointments  are  continued.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  same  examiners  have  been  re-appointed.  That  has  been  my  experience,  it 
depending  on  whether  other  examiners  were  available  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Buchan. 

Q.  Would  it  be  altogether  objectionable  that  the  Central  Committee  should  recom- 
mend a  book  for  adoption  if  it  was  somewhat  dearer  than  the  one  which  it  was  to  replace, 
if  it  was  better  ?  A.  The  books  would  be  judged  on  their  merits.  The  old  books  were 
imperative  ;  the  new  books  are  only  optional  wi^h  the  trustees,  but  the  trustees  and  the 
teacher  must  concur  before  they  introduce  a  new  text-book  for  the  old  ones. 

Q.  When  did  the  Central  Committee  send  in  its  report,  recommending  the  list  of 
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text-books  since  authorized  ]  Was  it  before  the  1st  May,  1877  1  A.  On  the  8th  Febru- 
ary, 1877,  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  : — "  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  to  you,  the  list  of  text-books  the  Central  Committee  have  agreed 
to  recommend  for  use  in  the  Public  Schools." 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  first  number  of  the  School  Journal  ?  A.  It  was  either 
published  in  May  or  June.  I  think  the  first  number  was  published  in  June.  It  was  in  May 
I  saw  the  first  number. 

Q.  Is  it  intended  that  there  shall  be  any  changes  in  the  text-books  for  some  time  to 
come  1  A.  No.  I  am  in  hopes  that  all  changes  have  been  provided  for  and  are  now  consum- 
mated, and  that  no  further  changes  will  be  necessary. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Central  Committee  will  be  called  upon  to  make  any  more 
recommendations  in  regard  to  text-books  1  A.  No,  nor  the  Department  have  any  of  these 
things  to  deal  with. 

Q.  Should  you  or  your  successor  deem  it  necessary,  five  years  hence,  to  make  any 
changes  in  text-books,  would  he  be  obliged  to  consult  the  Central  Committee  1  A.  Not 
at  all. 

Q.  As  they  made  their  recommendations  before  the  Canada  School  Journal  was  pub- 
lished, there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  their  becoming  editors  of  the  Journal  ?  A.  That 
would  not  at  all  affect  my  confidence  in  them  as  persons  with  whom  I  was  very  glad  to  con- 
sult on  matters  connected  with  the  Department. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  said  that  a  month  or  two  previous  to  the  change  from  name  to  number,  you 
received  some  complaints,  in  consequence  of  which,  you  made  the  change  ? 

The  Commissioner. — I  do  not  understand  that  from  the  evidence.  I  understood  that 
some  person,  whose  name  he  did  not  mention,  had  written  a  number  of  letters  to  him,  that 
these  letters  did  not  influence  him  at  all,  and  that  the  change  was  made  after  that,  and  was 
made  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Seath.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  complaint  on  this  point 
at  all. 

The  Witness. — I  misunderstood  the  purport  of  what  Mr.  Davin  at  first  asked  me.  Some 
letters  were  written  to  me  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee.  That  had  reference  to  another  thing  altogether  and  another  Head-Master ; — 
but  when  it  was  asked  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  examinations,  I  saw  I  was 
under  a  misapprehension  and  that  what  he  was  asking  me  was  simply,  Did  I,  or  did  I  not,  sug- 
gest an  improvement  in  the  proposed  mode  of  conducting  the  Intermediate  Examinations  in 
consequence  of  an  interview  with  a  High  School  Master,  and  that  brought  before  me  an  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Seath.  I  recollect,  now,  that  it  was  not  by  letter  but  in  a  personal  inter- 
view that  Mr.  Seath  desired  to  have  that  improvement  made.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  it 
in  my  agenda  book,  and  the  directions  I  gave  for  arranging  that  the  system  of  numbers  should 
prevail  at  the  July  Examinations. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Seath  did  influence  you  in  that  direction  1  A.  He  certainly  called  my 
attention  to  a  question  it  was  very  desirable  to  make  provision  for. 

Q.  Professor  Cherriman  was  an  Examiner  in  the  University  for  a  short  time,  but  he 
never  published  a  text-book,  did  he,  in  conjunction  with  the  Professor?  A.  I  do  not  know 
what  his  text-books  are. 

By  Professor  Young. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  a  change  was  ever  made  at  all  1  A.  No,  the  result  of  Mr. 
Seath's  interview  with  me  was  to  give  direction  in  reference  to  this  particular  provision.  I 
was  not  aware  whether  it  had  been  provided  for  or  not.  I  put  that  down,  as  the  result  of 
our  interview,  as  a  matter  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Q.  Did  not  the  first  Intermediate  Examination  take  place  in  July,  1876  ?  A.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first,  when  the  first  was  to  be  held  under  the  regulations  approved  of  in  1875. 

Q.  Were  not  numbers  then  used,  and  not  names  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  there  could  not  have  been  a  change  ? 

A.  No.     The  provision  was  made  in  advance  of  the  period  of  the  first  examination. 

Q,  Mr.  Seath  pointed   out  the  advantage,  and  you  approved  of  his  views,  and  ar- 
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ranged  in  the  very  beginning  that  the  Intermediate  Examination  should  be  held  on  that 
principle  1  A.  I  did  not  at  the  time  of  my  interview  with  Mr.  Seath  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  that  particular  mode  would  be  adopted  or  the  contrary.  I  took  a  note 
merely  of  what  I  thought  would  result  in  removing  any  assumed  complaint  of  Mr.  Seath's 
altogether. 

Q.  Then,  as  the  first  Intermediate  Examination  took  place  in  July,  1876,  and  Mr. 
Seath's  letter  was  written  ?     A.  It  was  an  interview — the  result  of  a  letter  asking  for  it. 

Q.  But  it  is  impossible  that  in  May,  1876,  there  could  have  been  a  complaint  about  pre- 
vious examinations  ?  A.  Yes.  I  was  not  aware  before,  that  the  July  Examinations  of  1876, 
were  the  first  that  had  occurred  under  the  regulations,  my  first  knowledge  of  the  regula- 
tions having  been  when  they  were  brought  under  the  knowledge  of  the  Government 
in  1875. 

Q.  Did  the  Central  Committee,  do  you  recollect,  make  any  recommendation  before 
July,  1876,  in  regard  to  using  numbers  instead  of  names  ?  A.  I  was  not  personally 
aware  of  it,  but  the  regulations  under  which  the  examinations  in  July,  1876,  were  held, 
expressly  indicated  that  that  would  be  the  mode  of  the  examination.  The  regulations 
provided  for  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection  that  the  Central  Committee  positively  recommended 
the  use  of  numbers.  A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  My  first  introduction  to  this  question  was 
what  occurred  during  Mr.  Seath's  visit,  and  I  did  not  profess  then  to  understand  whether 
the  Central  Committee  had  not  already  provided  for  it,  or  the  contrary.  All  that  I  did 
was  to  make  a  memorandum  on  the  subject  that,  if  it  was  not  provided  for,  it  should  be. 
I  do  not  know  at  this  moment  that  it  had  not  been  provided  for.  It  was  a  memorandum 
that  I  found  was  carried  out,  whether  provided  for  or  not,  in  these  first  examinations 
which  took  place  in  July. 

Some  discussion  ensued  as  to  the  course  of  procedure. 

James  Slater,  Sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. — Where  do  you  live  ?     A.  County  of  Oxford. 

Q.  What  are  you  1     A.  I  am  a  teacher. 

Q.  At  Verschozle  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  a  student  in  the  Normal  School  at  any  time  1     A.  I  have  been. 

Q.  What  year  ?     A.  The  last  half  of  1871. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Kirkland,  Science  Master  of  the  Normal  School,  say  anything 
which  would  bear  on  this  inquiry  1  A.  I  think  I  did — at  the  close  of  the  Session — the 
last  half  of  the  session — while  I  was  in  the  Canada  Southern  Station. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  question,  the  examination  pro- 
ceeded. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  1876  ?     A.  I  was  here  a  short  time  in  1876. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Normal  School  1  A.  I  was  here  from  January  to  the  Easter 
vacation. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Kirkland's  class  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  that  would  bear  on  this  examination  1  A.  Yes.  In  the 
fall  of  1871,  while  I  was  in  the  Union  Station,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  George  Sherman  or 
Sharman,  who  was  with  me,  Mr.  Kirkland  came  in,  and  Mr.  Sharman  drew  one  of  the 
examination  papers  out  of  his  pocket  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  said,  "  you  got 
up  this  paper,  didn't  you  ?  "  He  [said,  "  No,  I  did  not."  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  it  is  just 
like  the  questions  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  us."  Mr.  Kirkland  said,  "  if 
he  did  not  get  it  up,  he  handed  a  book  to  Dr.  McLellan  with  a  mark  opposite  the  ques- 
tions he  had  been  drilling  his  class  in,  or  that  Dr.  McLellan  handed  him  a  book  with  the 
marks."  That  was  said  by  Mr.  Kirkland.  Then,  again,  when  I  was  here  at  the  ex- 
amination in  1877,  as  I  was  passing  along  the  street,  by  the  south-east  end  of  the 
grounds,  we  met  with  a  certain  person  who  had  been  here  during  the  whole  session — the 
whole  year  beginning  with  the  Normal  School  session  of  1875,  and  ending  I  think  in 
July,  1876. 

Q.  Who  was  that  person  1     A.  It  was  Miss  Kate  Grant. 

Q.  What  passed  ?     A.  She  said  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  students  would  do  well  in  his 
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subjects,  because  the  Algebra  paper  that  they  had  in  1876  was  just  similar  to  the  ques- 
tions that  they  had  been  drilled  on  in  the  Normal  School  previous  to  the  examination. 
She  said  it  was  just  Kirkland.  Then,  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  he  said  if  he  had  been 
at  the  Normal  School  he  could  have  made  easily  90  per  cent,  in  the  chemistry  paper  :  the 
students  of  the  Normal  School  were  well  posted  upon  that.  And  Mr.  Caspian  said  how 
poor  they  were  in  Algebra  this  last  session  ;  in  fact,  they  said  Mr.  Kirkland  had  neglected 
Algebra  greatly  during  the  session,  but  after  the  session  the  tone  changed  greatly — the 
Algebra  papers  seemed  to  suit  them.  This  was  the  1877  first-class  examination.  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  was  standing  there,  and  one  of  the  students  that  was  in  the  second  division  hand- 
ed him  the  Natural  Philosophy  paper,  and  he  said  that  the  paper — using  not  a  very  proper 
term — was  just  Tommy's  paper.  Of  course  I  knew  whom  he  meant.  He  said  further 
that  these  questions  were  got  up.  I  said  "  I  guess  not."  He  said  ■'  Yes,  they  are  ;  they 
are  got  up  to  make  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  sell." 

By  Mr.  Edgar. — 

Q.  Who  is  Sharman  1  A.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Normal  School  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1871. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ?  A.  I  could  not  positively  say.  I  understood  he  went  up  to 
Goderich  to  teach. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Miss  Kate  Grant  is  now  1     A.  I  do  nob. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  heard  Mr.  Kirkland  say  that  he  gave  me  a  book,  or  I  gave 
him  a  book,  with  certain  questions  marked,  that  I  intended  to  set  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Normal  School  in  1876  ?     A.  Yes,  a  short  time  in  1876. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  of  the  questions  given  by  Mr.  Kirkland  during  the  course  of  the 
lectures  1     A.  There  was  one  very  similar. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  remarkable  if  you  did  not  get  any  on  the  paper  similar 
to  his  teaching  1     A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  course  in  Chemistry  is  a  very  wide  course  1  A.  Well,  it  is 
pretty  extensive,  I  think. 

Q.  Would  you  not  suppose,  if  an  examiner's  paper  contained  no  questions  similar  to 
those  given  by  the  lecturer,  that  there  was  something  wrong,  either  in  the  lecturer  or  the 
examiner  ?  A.  They  might  not  be  directly  the  questions  of  our  teacher,  and  still  they 
might  bear  upon  the  subject.  I  have  stated  that  they  were  just  about  similar  questions, 
almost  verbatim  to  those  given  by  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  questions  ]     A.  No.     I  could  in  Arithmetic. 

Q.  There  was  a  similarity  in  the  Arithmetic  paper  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Kirkland  teach  Arithmetic  1  A.  No,  I  think  he  does  not.  I  mean 
similar  to  the  book  you  have  issued. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  an  arithmetician  set  a  paper  fairly  to  test  first  class  candidates, 
the  types  of  which  are  formed  in  that  book?  A.  I  think  I  can  find  at  least  three  first  class 
questions  in  the  arithmetic  paper  this  year  which  are  solved  in  your  book. 

Q.  The  identical  questions  ?  A.  They  are  just  the  same  in  principle.  The  only 
difference  is,  I  think,  a  name. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  could  set  a  paper,  or  that  any  fair  arithmetician  could,  keeping 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  programme,  entirely  independent  of  the  type  questions 
this  book  in  arithmetic  contains  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  have  looked  over  the  examination 
papers,  I  think  there  could  be  a  paper  drawn  up  independent  of  anything  in  the  book. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you  to  draw  up  a  paper  ?  A.I  am  speak- 
ing of  a  competent  arithmetican,  not  of  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  that  book  contains  more  type  questions  than  any  other  ? 
A.  I  think  not,  I  think  others  contain  more. 

Q.  What  books  ?     A.  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  published  in  America,  I  think. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  the  best  types  of  questions  have  been  selected  from  the 
best  Examination  Papers  in  England  for  this  book  1  A.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
studied  Robinson's  book  and  your  book  up  to  the  first  part,  and  I  can  trace  a  great  simi- 
larity between  yours  and  Robinson's. 

Q.  You  attended  the  lectures  in  1876  1    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  observed  a  similarity  between  ray  paper  on  Chemistry  and  Mr.  Kirkland's 
teaching?     A.  It  was  in  1877.     It  was  Mr.  Brown  who  said  he  could 

Q.  In  what  session  did  you  attend  the  Normal  School  1  A.  During  one  session,  the 
last  half  of  1871. 

Q.  Not  since  then  1     A.  I  was  there  a  short  time  in  1876,  from  January  to  Easter. 

Q.  Did  you  come  up  for  examination  in  1876  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  had  special  advantages  in  listening  to  a  lecturer  who  was 
posted  on  the  questions  about  to  be  set  ?  A.  Well,  the  Chemistry  was  not  fully  gone 
into  until  after  I  left.     He  had  not  taken  the  Chemistry  fully  up. 

Q.  When  you  were  examined  in  Chemistry,  you  did  not  notice  anything  similar  to  what 
lie  had  said  in  his  lectures  1     A.   I  think  there  was  some  similarity  in  some  points. 

Q.  Then  you  had  some  special  advantages  by  attending  lectures  1  You  could  not  trace 
any  similarity  unless  you  heard  him  lecture  1  A.  In  the  work  gone  over  there  was  a  little  in 
one  question,  but  that  would  be  all. 

Q.  You  conld  not  trace  that  unless  you  heard  the  points  lectured  on  1  A.  I  had  read 
the  chemistry  over.     I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  the  whole.     On  one  question  it  was. 

Q.  The  similarity  might  be  between  the  question  and  some  book,  and  not  Kirkland's 
lectures  ?  A.  There  was  a  similarity  in  one  question  to  what  Kirkland  had  given,  when  I 
was  there. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  the  resemblance  was  between  something  I  gave  and  what  he  leo- 
tured  on,  or  something  in  a  text  book  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  not  dealt  with  more  fully  in  the 
book,  but  I  got  it  more  fully  from  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  you  make  marks  in  chemistry  1     A.  I  did  not  receive  my  marks  that  year. 

Q.    Did  you  observe  any  similarity  in  Physics  1     A.   T  did  not. 

Q.   Do  you  know  you  made  zero  on  Physics  ?     A.   I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that,  out  of  a  possible  135,  you  made  35  marks  in  Chemistry.  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  So,  if  there  was  collusion  between  Mr.  Kirkland  and  me,  if  he  understood  what 
questions  were  coming,  and  gave  you  information,  you  could  not  have  derived  any  benefit 
from  it  1     You  did  not  get  a  certificate,  did  you  1     A.   No  ;  not  that  year. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  first-class  certificate  1     A.  No  ;  a  2nd  B. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Miss  Grant  in  July,  1877  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  she  did  not  write  in  July,  1877  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  she 
did. 

Q.  Nor  was  at  the  Normal  School  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  she  was  ;  I  said  I  met  her  on  the 
street,  and  she  said  those  students  of  the  Normal  School  should  have  done  well  on  the 
Algebra  of  1876.  Others  were  standing  with  me.  Mr.  Wood  was  there,  and  another  whose 
name  I  cannot  think  of  just  now — Mr.  William  McGregor. 

Q.  You  would  judge  that  Kate  Grant  must  have  done  well  in  Algebra  ?  A.  That  I 
could  not  say.  That  i,s  the  expression  she  used — that  any  one  who  attended  the  Normal 
School  should  have  done  well. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  trained  under  a  coach — under  a  person  whose  business  it  is  to  train 
persons  for  examinations  1     A.  Not  except  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  under  any  other  trained  coach  ?     A.  I  have  in  the  High  School. 

Q.  I  mean  a  person  who  had  been  trained  to  train  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  competent  to  state,  from  your  noticing  Mr.  Kirkland  giving 
similar  questions  to  those  which  appeared  on  the  examination  paper,  whether  there  was  col- 
lusion or  only  ability  to  foretell  the  questions  on  Mr.  Kirkland's  part — have  you  had  sufficient 
training,  or  are  you  mathematician  enough  to  judge  ?  A.  I  think  so  ;  I  know  I  am  as  com- 
petent as  some  who  hold  first-class  certificates. 

Q.  Has  he  overdone  what  a  coach  can  do — are  you  competent  to  judge  of  that  1  A. 
Taking  it  on  mathematics,  I  think  I  might  be  a  fair  judge  of  that. 

Q.  You  are  quite  competent  to  judge  whether  he  could  foretell  more  of  the  questions 
than  a  good  coach  ?     A.   That  T  could  not  say,  any  more  than  in  the  mathematics  ;  as  far  as 
I  know  I  have  stated. 
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Q.  Would  you  think  it  strange  if  you  were  asked  a  question  at  an  examination  which 
you  had  neither  read  nor  the  lecturer  had  gone  over  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  think  I  would  ;  I 
wou!d  not  expect  the  same  kind  of  questions  exactly. 

Q.  But  would  you  think  it  strange  if  a  question  totally  different  from  any  you  had  read 
on  or  had  been  lectured  on,  were  given  you  1     A.   I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Q.  You  are  a  teacher,  are  you  not  1     A.   I  am. 

Q.  What  class  do  you  teach  ?     A.   A  mixed  class. 

Q.   Have  you  pupils  in  the  5th  Book?     A.   I  have  not  now.     I  have  had. 

Q.  Any  pupils  in  the  4th  Book  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  for  entrance  to  the  High  School  ?  A.  I  have  not.  I  have  sent 
them  up  for  3rd  Class  certificates 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  them,  before  the  examination,  questions  like  those  which  appeared 
on  the  examination  papers  1  A.  I  cannot  say  positively.  I  have  trained  them  on  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  given  by  the  Central  Committee. 

Q.  Did  you  never  see  a  question  which  had  been  given — similar  to  one  that  had  been 
given  to  your  own  pupils  1     A.   They  might  have  been  somewhat  similar. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  right  in  your  pupil  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  you  had  had 
access  to  the  papers  beforehand  1  A.  Not  if  they  did  not  contain  just  the  words  of  my  ques- 
tion. If  they  contained  the  principle  indirectly  that  I  had  trained  them  on,  I  should  not ;  but 
if  they  contained  the  principle  directly,  I  should  think  there  was  something  wrong. 

Q.  Did  you  write  in  1876  I     A.  I  did. 

The  Commission  decided  that  Mr.  Glashan,  not  being  concerned  in  the  evidence  of  this 
witness,  could  not  proceed  with  his  examination. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  continued. 

By  Professor  Young. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  in  the  Chemistry  Paper,  prepared  by  Dr.  McLel- 
lan,  there  was  only  one  question  similar  to  what  Mr.  Kirkland  had  taught?  A.  There  was 
one  question  similar. 

Q.  Only  one  1  A.  Only  one,  because  the  Chemistry  had  not  been  gone  into  fully  until 
after  I  left  in  1876. 

The  Inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 


Tuesday,  November  13th,  1877. 
James  Slater  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  I  infer  from  what  I  see  in  the  papers,  that  you  stated  that  the  conversation  took  place 
in  your  presence  at  the  railway  station  in  1871,  kindly  state  what  that  conversation  was  ? 
A.  Well,  I  was  standing  in  the  Union  Station  when  you  came  in.  Mr.  George  Sherman,  or 
Sharmon,  was  standing  with  me,  or  clo>e  by  me,  and  you  stepped  up  to  him,  and  he  drew  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket  — one  of  the  Examination  Papers. 

Q.  Which  one?     A.   That  I  could  not  say,  I  think  it  was  the  Natural  History  papers. 

Q.  You  are  not  bure  what  the  paper  was  ?  A.  It  was  one  of  the  examination  papers,  I 
am  sure. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  1  A.  I  saw  the  heading,  and  he  said  to  you,  "  did  you  not  get 
up  this  paper  1 "  and  you  said  no,  you  said  that  you  did  not  get  it  up,  but  that  you  handed 
Mr.  McLellan  a  book  with  remarks  opposite  certain  questions,  or  that  Dr.  McLellan  handed 
you  a  book  with  certain  questions  marked. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  rather  extraordinary  statement  to  make  to  two  men  that  I  was 
not  well  acquainted  with,  with  you  1  had  not  spoken  except  in  the  class,  had  I  ?     A.  No. 

Q.   It  was  nothiug  extraordinary  at  all,  you  think  1     A.  It  might  be  considered  so. 
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Q.  Do  y ou  think  a  man  in  his  senses  would  make  any  such  statement,  even  if  he  had 
done  it  ?  If  you  had  done  it,  would  you  make  such  a  statement  in  presence  of  any  one  1  A. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  would  if  I  had  been  you. 

Q.   I  think  you  are  mistaken  ]  A.  I  am  positive  that  1  am  not  mistaken. 
Q.  Did  anything  else  take  place  then  ]     A.   I  passed  this  remark  to  you  at  the  time  ;    I 
asked,  were  you  going  to  change  the  Algebra  ;  would  there  be  a  change  in  the  Algebra,  I 
meant,  what  Algebra  would  be  used,  if  we  would  continue  using  the  same  Algebra  j  and  you 
said  you  thought  not. 

Q.  I  did  not  teach  Algebra  then,  did  I  ?  A.  No  ;  I  asked  for  information,  and  I  have  a  faint 
idea — I  am  not  certain — that  there  was  something  said  about  Arithmetic,  I  said  there  was  a 
certain  question  on  the  Arithmetic  paper,  which  was  similar  to  one  in  Robinson's  Arithmetic, 
you  said  no.  I  had  this  impression.  I  do  not  swear  it  positively  ;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  this 
occurred.     You  said  "oh  no  !  "  that  it  was  original  with  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  I  did  not  teach  Arithmetic  then  %  A.  You  did  not,  you  never  taught  Arithmetic 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  Normal  School. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Sherman  is  now  ?  A.  I  do  not,  I  think  he  went  to 
Goderich  that  fall. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  state  conversations  that  took  place  between  you  and  some  of  the  other 
students,  and  you  say  that  Mr.  Brown — 

Witness  :  It  was  Cassidy. 

Q.  Had  complained  before  of  no  attention  being  paid  to  Algebra.  When,  and  to  whom 
did  they  complain1?  A.  This  was  during  the  time  when  the  examination  was  going  on  of 
this  year.      I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Cassidy. 

Q.  Were  you  up  at  the  examination  this  year  1  A.  I  was,  Mr.  Brown  was  a  student 
at  the  last  Session.  I  said  the  students  were  complaining,  and  I  mentioned  Mr.  Cassidy's 
name  as  one,  but  I  can  mention  others  if  necessary. 

Q.  Who  are  the  others  1  A.  Mr.  Skalton,  or  Skelton — I  am  not  sure  of  the  spelling 
of  the  names — and  Mcintosh. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  Mr.  Mcintosh  complained  that  there  had  not  been  any  atten- 
tion paid  to  Algebra  1  A.  That  you  had  not  taken  up  Algebra  much.  Those  were  the 
words  used  by  several  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  in  18771  A.  Yes.  That  you  did  not  take  it  up  until  near  the  close  of 
the  Session,  that  the  impression  was,  that  you  did  not  drill  them  until  the  last  six  weeks. 

Q.   I  did  not  touch  it  before?     A.  Not  much. 

Q.  That  is  as  true  as  the  rest  of  your  evidence  1  A.  That  was  my  impression  from 
them,  on  the  other  points,  I  am  certain. 

Q.  The  other  was  an  impression  too  ?  A.  The  other  I  swear  to  positively — with  re- 
gard to  the  Union  Station. 

Q.  This  is  the  Natural  Philosophy  Paper  for  the  second  year  ?  What  year  was 
that  ?  A.  The  Natural  Philosophy  Paper  was  for  1877 — The  Second  Class  Natural  Phil- 
osophy Paper  for  1877,  that  is  the  paper  I  had  reference  to. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  state  that  you  were  here  in  1&76  1  A.  Yes.  I  was  there  from 
January  up  to  Easter. 

Q.  And  that  I  did  not  take  up  Chemistry  while  you  were  here  ?  A.I  did  not  say 
so.  What  E  said  was,  that  you  had  not  taken  up  extensively,  what  would  be  considered 
the  First  Class  work. 

Q.  How  often  did  I  lecture  a  week  while  you  were  there  1  A.  I  think  on  Chemistry, 
it  might  be — I  could  not  say  positively — it  would  not  average,  I  think,  once  a  week. 

Q.  I  did  not  lecture  on  Chemistry  once  a  week  1  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  average 
that,  I  think  you  took  it  occasionally. 

Q.  What  other  subjects  did  I  teach  when  you  were  there  1  A.  You  were  teaching 
Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Chemical  Physics  and  Chemistry.  1  think  those  were  the 
principal  subjects. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  recollect  that  I  lectured  on  Natural  Philosophy  1  A.  I  think 
more  frequently  than  you  did  on  the  others,  with  the  exception  of  Algebra.  I  think  you 
spent  considerable  time  on  Algebra. 

Q.   Had  you  a  time  table  ?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  I  keep  to  it  ?  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  sometimes  you  took  one  in  the  place 
of  other  subjects. 

Q.  How  often  had  I  Physics  1  A.  I  could  not  say  positively.  I  think  you  missed 
them  once  in  a  while,  and  said  you  would  take  Algebra.  I  recollect  sometimes  your  taking 
two  lessons  alike  in  Algebra. 

Q.  That  would  not  be  very  often,  would  it  1     A.  Well,  occasionally. 

Q.  And  you  traced  some  similarity  in  one  question  on  the  paper  and  the  work  gone 
over  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  1  A.  No  ;  not  that  I  detected  in  your  work,  because  the  work 
principally  asked  on  the  Chemistry  Paper  was  beyond  what  you  had  taken  up. 

Q.  How  far  had  I  got  when  you  left  at  Easter  1  A.  I  think  you  were  up  to  about 
Iodine.  I  think  that  is  where  we  were.  I  have  a  recollection  of  your  teaching  somewhere 
up  to  Iodine. 

Q.  How  far  in  Physics  ?     A.  I  think  we  were  on  specific  heat. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  similar  in  the  Physics  Paper  to  what  I  had  been  teach- 
ing 1     A.   No  ;  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  You  were  up  in  1871  for  examination1?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  were  you  next  up  for  examination  1     A.  I  think  in  1873. 

Q.  You  were  up  again  in  1874  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1875  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1876  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1877  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  considerable  practice  in  examinations  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  very  good  memory  and  can  recollect  perfectly  well  what  took  place  in 
1871  j  and  yet  you  fail  every  time  in  examinations.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  A. 
I  have  not  failed  every  time  in  examinations.     I  have  taken  seconds  three  different  times. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  applied  for  first,  and  failed.  A.  I  think  I  have  written  four 
times  for  first.  I  have  received  second  grade  on  the  First  Class  Papers.  I  have  three 
seconds  in  my  possession. 

Q.  You  have  no  very  warm  feeling  for  the  Central  Committee  for  using  you  in  that 
way  ]  A.  I  have  no  desire  to  find  fault.  I  take  an  oath  solemnly  that  I  never  found 
fault  with  the  Central  Committee.  I  have  always  said  that  they  acted  fairly  in  regard  to 
examinations. 

Q.  They  plucked  you  four  times  for  first  ?  A.  Yes  ;  you  can  make  as  much  of  that 
as  you  please. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  This  conversation  took  place  in  1871,  you  say?     A.  That  in  the  Union  Station. 

Q.  You  stated  yesterday  that  you  were  not  quite  sure  whether  I  had  given  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan  or  he  had  given  me  a  marked  book  1  A.  I  say  so  to-day  again.  I  am  not  sure 
which. 

Q.  Yesterday  you  appeared  to  be  quite  certain  when  I  asked  you  the  second  time. 
Can  you  state  positively  which  it  was  1     A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  mention  that  conversation  to  any  one  1  A.  At  different  times 
to  different  people  I  have  been  talking  to.     I  could  not  say  just  the  first  time. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  mentioned  it,  through  which  you  were  brought  here  as 
a  witness1?  A.  It  was  through  the  call  of  the  Globe.  I  noticed  in  the  Globe 
that  there  was  to  be  an  examination  held  with  reference  to  some  charges.  As  I  take 
the  Daily  Globe,  I  got  the  information  from  that,  that  the  examination  was  to 
take  place,  and  there  was  an  urgent  call,  issued  in  that  paper,  of  Prof.  Young,  de- 
manding that  any  one  who  knew  anything  in  reference  to  this  inquiry,  or  the  charges 
against  the  Central  Committee,  should, hand  them  in.  I  wrote  out  a  letter,  calculating  to 
send  it  to  the  Professor  ;  then  I  thought  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  send  it  to  the  Globe  ; 
and  then  I  changed  my  mind,  and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Mail.  I  thought,  perhaps,  he 
would  be  the  proper  person. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  of  the  parties  you  named  the  conversation  to  ;  and  when  you 
mentioned  it  ]  You  must  have  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  it  was  rather  a  serious  thing  ? 
A.  I  was  at  the  time. 
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Q.  You  would  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  some  of  the  parties  1  A.  I  think  I  have 
mentioned  it  to  a  person.     I  have  mentioned  it  to  my  wife  for  one. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ?  A.  And  I  think — I  would  not  be  positive — to  a  man  named  Sher- 
wood. 

Q.  When  you  knew  that  the  wrong-doing  was  taking  place,  why  did  you  not  communi- 
cate with  some  of  the  authorities,  and  not  allow  so  serious  a  wrong  as  that  to  remain  in  opera- 
tion for  so  many  years  1  A.  I  did  not  like  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it — I  did  not  like  to 
interfere  with  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  troubled  conscience  since  ?  A.  I  thought  it  was  wrong,  but  I  did 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.     I  do  not  want  to  now,  particularly. 

Q.  What  impelled  you  to  come  forward  1  A.  The  urgent  letter  of  the  Professor,  and  I 
thought  it  might  do  myself  some  injury,  but  I  would  bear  that  if  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
community. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  first-class  Arithmetic  paper  of  1877  contained  questions  not 
identical  but  similar  in  principle  to  those  found  in  our  book  of  Examination  Papers? 
A.  Yes,  1  say  so.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  could  trace  those  ;  but  I  have  been  thinking 
over  it  since  last  night,  and  I  think  now  I  can  trace  four  that  are  similar  in  nature  in 
every  respect,  the  only  difference  is  in  a  word  or  so,  and  the  figures  may  change  a  little,  but 
the  precise  requirements  of  the  thinking  power  of  the  mind  would  be  drawn  out  exactly 
the  same. 

Q.  Precisely  the  same  data  and  the  same  conclusions  are  drawn  1  A.  The  same  conclu- 
sions. 

Q.  Are  they  peculiar  to  that  book,  or  are  they  found  in  other  text-books  1  A.  Two  of 
them  are  peculiar  to  that  book  ;  that  is  just  the  working. 

Q.  You  swear  that  there  are  two  questions  absolutely  peculiar  to  that  book,  not  found 
in  any  other  text  book  ?  A.  They  are  considerably  so.  There  may  be  some  theory  in  them, 
and  part  of  them  that  might  be  drawn  from  others. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  know  that  these  questions  are  found  in  many  other  text- 
books ?  You  are  a  man  of  extensive  reading  on  the  subject  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so  ;  I  said 
I  had  seen  other  arithmetics,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  I  have  seen  all  arithmetics. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  questions  which  you  found  in  the  book  and  on  the  Examination 
Papers,  found  on  any  preceding  Examination  Papers?  I  suppose  that  having  been  up  for  first- 
class  four  different  times,  you  are  quite  an  expert  on  the  preceding  Examination  Papers  ?  You 
have  read  them  carefully  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  three  or  four  questions  found  on  the  preceding  Examination  Papers 
in  the  same  form,  or  almost  identical  in  principle  if  not  in  words  ?  A.  I  think  not  j  but  they 
are  found  in  your  text-book  worked  out. 

Q.  They  are  not  found  on  the  Examination  Papers  1  A.  They  are  not  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding papers  that  I  am  aware  of ;  with  my  knowledge  of  the  papers  I  think  they  are  not. 

Q,  What  was  your  impression  1  What  inference  did  you  deduce  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  questions  on  the  first-class  Examination  Paper  similar  in  principle  and  very 
similar  in  wording  to  those  in  my  text-book  ?  Was  it  that  the  paper  had  been  set  to  make 
the  book  sell  1     A.   I  did  not  draw  that  inference. 

Q.  Having  read  the  preceding  Examination  Papers  pretty  carefully,  do  you  know 
that  any  papers  referred  to,  contained  questions  which  contained  the  same  principle  and 
are  identical  in  words  with  the  authorized  text-book  1  A.  I  think  there  are  some  in  your 
book  which  are  similar. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  any  of  the  papers  referred  to,  contained  questions  which  not 
only  contained  the  same  principle,  but  are  identical  in  words  with  the  authorized  text- 
book? A.  That  I  could  not  say  positively  ;  but  I  had  the  impression  that  they  were  ;  I 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  turn  it  up. 

Q.  I  should  imagine  that,  as  a  teacher,  you  were  familiar  with  the  authorized  text 
book  ;  or  have  you  any  classes  so  far  on  ?  A.  Yes  !  I  have  taken  classes  on  that 
book. 

Q.  If  our  questions  on  the  paper  of  1874,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  in  the  au- 
thorized text-book,  should  you  fail  to  recognise  them  1  A.  I  never  took  the  pains  to  turn 
them  up  to  see  if  they  were  word  for  word  ;  but  I  think  they  are  just  about  the  same,  if 
not  word  for  word 
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Q.  You  did  not  draw  any  inference  that  that  paper  had  been  set  to  make  the  author- 
ised text-book  sell  1  A.  I  did  not  draw  any  inference  from  it,  nor  did  I  from  your  Arith- 
metic; but  the  inference  I  did  draw  was,  that  they  were  a  great  aid  to  those  who  had  your 
text-book  previous  to  the  examination. 

Q.  You  mentioned  yesterday  that  the  book  was  no  better  than  many  other  text- 
books to  enable  teachers  to  prepare  for  examination  ?     A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  it  did  not  contain  a  greater  variety  of  questions  out  of  the  text-books,  you 
know  1     A.  I  still  say  so. 

Q.  Mention  one  or  two  of  the  books.  A.  I  consider  that  Robinson's  Arithmetic 
contains  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Then,  any  teacher  who  prepares  himself  on  Robinson's  Arithmetic  will  be  just  as 
well  prepared  as  one  who  goes  through  that  book  1  A.  Perhaps  not,  to  answer  your  par- 
ticular questions,  perhaps,  to  suit  you,  you  would  not  give  them  the  full  value  unless  they 
were  solved  in  a  particular  method. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  I  did  not  give  full  value  on  that  account  ]  A.  I  have 
heard  it  so  stated. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  state  it !     A.  Some  of  the  students  in  the  Normal  School. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  certificate  in  1871  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  certificate  ?     A.  A  second  class  certificate. 

Q.  Aud  a  second-class  ever  since  ?  A.  I  have  taken  two  second-class  certificates 
since. 

Q.  Who  set  the  Algebra  Paper  in  1876  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  seem  to  have  done  very  well  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  though  at- 
tending Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  ;  and  he  lectured  you  say  especially  on  the  questions  that 
were  going  to  be  set  1  A.  Mr.  Kirkland  had  not  taken  them  up  on  the  first  class  work 
purely,  until  after  I  had  left. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  considerable  lectures,  and  yet  you  made  35  out  of  150  in 
Chemistry,  and  zero  in  Physics  1     A.  That  is  your  reading. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  it  ?     A.  I  do  not.     I  never  claimed  to  be  good  in  Physics. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  quite  able  to  form  an  opinion  whether  there  ought  or 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  a  resemblance  between  a  paper  set  by  a  competent  ex- 
aminer and  the  teaching  of  the  lecturer  1  You  said  you  were  quite  as  good^as  some  men  that 
had  first-class  Certificates  1     A.  I  certainly  do  consider  so,  and  especially  in  mathematics. 

Q.  So  you  must  have  done  well  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic  in  1876  ?  Did  you  attend 
Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  in  Algebra  1  A.  Perhaps  I  would  have  clone  better  if  I  had  at- 
tended the  last  three  months,  after  he  knew  what  was  going  to  be  the  paper,  after  you  had 
given  him  hints. 

Q.    You  only  got  part  of  his  lectures  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  per  centage  did  you  make  in  Algebra  in  1876  1  A.  I  did  not  receive  any 
of  my  marks  in  1876. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  you  made  52  out  of  225,  or  about  23  per  cent  ?     A.   No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  you  made  in  Arithmetic  ?  A.  Perhaps  I  did  not  do  as  well  in 
1876  as  I  have  done  before.  I  think  you  are  quoting  from  my  worst  examination.  It  is 
your  interest  to  do  so.     I  can  quote  from  other  examinations. 

Q.  You  ought  to  have  done  better  in  1876  than  in  1875,  or  1874  ?  A.  I  have  a  good 
reason  to  show  why  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  knew  you  were  coming  up  and  did  not  mark  your 
questions  fairly  1     A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  meet  you  or  know  anything  about  you  ?  A.  You  did  not.  I  do  not 
charge  any  such  thing ;  but  I  can  give  a  positive  reason  why  J  did  not  do  considerably 
better  in  1876,  than  I  did  ;  that  is  my  worst  examination  I  think. 

Q.  You  mad3  96  marks  out  of  275  in  Arithmetic — about  32  per  cent.,  and  52  marks 
in  Algebra  1     A.  I  do  not  think  that  this  appears  in  my  examination. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  that  you  made  in  Natural  Philosophy  20  out  of  225  ;  in  Euclid, 
you  have  done  better,  125  out  of  200  ;  in  Education,  33  out  of  150  ;  and   in    Physiology, 
63  out  of  150?     A.   Perhaps  you  will  quote  from  my  marks  in  Arithmetic  in  1874. 
Q.  I  have  not  got  it  1     A.  Of  course,  these  may  not  be  prepared. 
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By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  you  confident  that  this  conversation  that  you  speak  of,  took  place  in  the  Union 
Station  ?     A.  I  am. 

Bt  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Dr.  McLellan  borrowed  a  book  from  me  in  which  there  had  been  certain  marks  on 
the  margin  ■  or  I  borrowed  a  book  from  him  in  which  there  were  marks?     A.   That  is  it. 

Q.  And  if  that  were  true  ;  what  inference  would  you  draw,  supposing  you  borrowed  a 
book  from  me  and  I  had  marked  it  in  Algebra  1  A.  The  inference  I  drew,  was  that  if  you 
borrowed  a  book  from  him  in  which  these  questions  were  marked,  you  could  drill  your  class 
in  these  questions. 

Q.  How  would  I  know  that  he  marked  for  that  purpose  1  A.  I  considered  that  there 
was  a  mark  there  to  draw  attention  to  something. 

Q.  Have  you  not  marked  books  in  the  margin,  when  you  have  been  reading  ?  A.I 
have. 

Q.  And  if  you  had  borrowed  a  book  and  found  marks  on  the  margin,  you  would  not 
think  it  anything  extraordinary  ?  At  the  same  time  would  it  not  strike  you  that  two  persons 
might  mark  a  book  in  the  same  way  ?  A.  My  impression  at  the  time  was,  that  you  implied 
that  you  had  the  questions  you  had  been  using  in  the  school,  and  that  the  doctor  drew  his 
paper  from  those  questions  you  had  marked. 

Q.  But  if  I  had  borrowed  the  book  from  him,  how  then  1  A.  I  think  it  will  apply 
either  way. 

Q.  If  he  had  marked  it  in  the  margin  it  would  show  that  he  considered  them  important 
questions  ?     A.   If  I  marked  it  I  would  consider  it  an  important  point. 

Q.  But  he  might  not  form  questions  on  if?  He  might  have  marked  it  at  some  pre- 
vious examinations,  and  used  these  for  questions,  and  if  I  had  drilled  on  these  points  I  would 
be  quite  astray  1  Is  it  not  possible  that  these  marKS  refer  to  a  previous  examination  if  I 
borrowed  a  book  from  him  with  marks  on  the  margin  in  fac  simile,  I  suppose  ?  A.  They 
were  marks  of  some  kind— marks  opposite  certain  questions. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  certain  questions — was  it  a  book  on  Natural  Philosophy  1  A.  I 
think  it  was  Davison's  Natural  History,  with  the  questions  arranged  in  order  in  the  back 
part  of  the  book.     I  think  these  were  the  questions  which  were  marked  with  a  plus  mark. 

Q.  Did  I  say  "  a  plus  mark  "  1     A.   Or  a  mark  of  some  kind. 

Q  Did  I  say  the  questions  were  marked  ;  or  that  there  were  marks  in  the  book  1  A. 
You  said  there  were  certain  questions  marked. 

Q.  Might  these  not  be  questions  which  he  had  marked  in  a  previous  examination.  A. 
I  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q    Have  you  ever  borrowed  a  book  with  marks  in  it  ]     A.   I*  have. 

Q.  And  lent  books  with  marks  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  did  not  think  anything  of  that?  A.  If  I  receive  a  book  with  a  mark  in  it,  I 
look  at  the  question  particularly,  because  I  expect  that  there  is  something  to  be  brought  out, 
and  I  want  to  find  out  the  reason  why  that  person  marked  that  question. 

Q.  You  might  get  a  book  with  marked  questions  in  it,  but  those  questions  would  not 
necessarily  be  asked  in  an  examination.     A.   I  would  not  know. 

Q.   Do  you  recollect  that  little  book  of  Davison's  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  many  questions  are  there  altogether  in  the  book  ?  about  ?  A.  I  never  numbered 
them  up. 

Q.  Guess  1  A.  My  impression  is  there  would  be  a  hundred.  There  are  two  lists — 
about  one  hundred  in  each  list ;  there  might  be  less  or  more. 

Q.  In  teaching  would  you  not  go  over  the  whole  of  these  questions  with  your  pupils  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  should. 

Q.  In  preparing  pupils  for  the  examination,  wouM  you  go  over  all  the  questions  out  of 
the  book  1     A.  I  think  I  should. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  particular  use  of  any  marked  ones,  when  you  would  go  over 
them  all  1  A.  Well,  there  might  be  a  stress  put  on  these  marked  ones — that  might  be  the 
impression  to  be  drawn. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  particular  stress  1  A.  That  they  might  be  trained  more 
thoroughly.     That  more  prominence  might  be  given  to  those  marked  questions. 

Q.  That  these  would  be  the  most  important  questions  ;  but  still,  out  of  one  hundred 
questions,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  get  up  more — the  whole  book  does  not  number 
more  that  one  hundred  pages  ]     A.   I  think  it  is  something  more  than  a  hundred. 

Q.  So  the  whole  book  would  not  amount  to  anything  to  get  up  in  a  couple  of  evenings  ? 
You  would  get  it  up  altogether  in  a  couple  of  evenings  ?  A.  Perhaps,  if  I  did  not  study 
anything  else,  I  might  possibly  get  the  book  up  ;  that  is,  if  I  gave  myself  up  and  put  myself 
right  on  the  stretch  to  learn  it. 

Q.  In  two  evenings,  doing  nothing  else,  you  would  get  it  up  ?  A.  It  would  depend 
upon  how  long  I  gave  to  it.  I  think  I  could  in  two  or  three  evenings.  I  would  rather  have 
more  time. 

Q.  Then  marked  questions  would  not  be  much  use?  A.  I  might  forget  it  again,  but 
if  particular  parts  were  drawn  out  to  me  I  might  retain  them  in  my  mind  better.  I  think  it 
would  be  possible  to  learn  it,  in  that  time,  if  I  put  myself  right  down  to  it.  I  think  I  could 
learn  the  majority  of  the  questions  in  it  if  I  thought  there  was  great  importance  in  it ;  but,  if 
not,  I  would  not  undertake  to  put  the  stress  on. 

Q.  So  the  book  was  a  little  book,  that  in  two  or  three  evening3  anyone  could  get  up  to- 
answer  every  question  ?  A.  That  was  the  book — I  had  the  impression —  was  the  one  re 
ferred  to. 

Q.  That  is  the  impression  you  have — that  in  two  or  three  evenings  a  person  could  get 
it  up  ?     A.  If  he  did  nothing  else,  and  learned  to  get  it  off  by  rote — not  generally. 

Q.   To  answer  in  an  examination  ?     A.  I  think  it  might  be  done. 

William  Greenwood  Brown  affirmed. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  a  student  in  Hamilton  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  attend  the  session  of  the  Normal  School  for  1874  1     A.  I  did. 
Q.   Did  you  attend  any  lectures  of  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.   I  did. 

Q.  What  lectures  ?  A.  Lectures  in  Chemistry,  Philosophy  and  Physics,  and  Natural 
History,  those  were  the  important  ones. 

Q.  Look  at  that  book,  is  it  your  book  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.   A  note-book  used  by  you  while  attending  the  lectures  of  Thomas  Kirkland?  A.  Yes. 
Q.   While  attending  the  lectures  did  you  make  any  notes  that  are  there   put  down  in 
questions  1     A.   I  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  put  down  those  questions  ?  A.  I  put  them  down  because  I  con- 
sidered them  important  ones. 

Q.  Why  did  you  consider  them  important  1  A.  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  them,  and  told  us 
that  they  were  important. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  examination  did  Mr.  Kirkland  give  you  those  questions  ? 
A.   I  think  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  month. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  preserve  those  questions  1  A.  Because  I  thought  them  important, 
and  that  it  was  important  to  get  up  auswers  for  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  giving  those  questions  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Kirkland  1  A.  Well,  somewhat.  I  think  the  students  understood  they  were  very 
important,  and  we  were  required  to  get  up  answers  for  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  you 
those  questions  1  A.  There  was,  inasmuch  as  we  were  given  to  understand,  that  they  were 
important  questions,  and  to  be  sure  to  look  up  the  answers  for  them. 

Q.  Were  they  given  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  or  in  what  way  ?  A.  I 
think  that  the  Chemistry  questions  were  written  out  and  given  to  us;  we  were  to  take  them 
home,  copy  them  off,  and  return  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  say  anything  further  to  you  in  regard  to  those  questions  that 
he  had  given  ?  A.  Only  this,  that  we  need  not  study  the  subject  any  further  than  to 
prepare  answers  to  those  questions  ? 

Q.   Did  you  study  the  subjects  any  further  ?     A.I  did  not. 
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Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  your  fellow  students  studied  them  any  further  ?  A.  I 
think  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  say  anything  further  to  you  about  those  questions'?  A.  Only 
that  they  took  us  over  all  the  ground  necessary  for  the  Examination  as  he  thought. 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  language  more  emphatic  than  that  ?  A.  He  might  have  used 
more  emphatic  language,  I  do  not  exactly  remember  on  which  paper — on  Chemistry  or 
Physics ;  he  went  through.  He  said  he  would  guarantee  that  it  would  take  us  over  the 
gi'ound. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  for  your  examination  for  Public  School  teachers  in  June,  1874  ? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.   Where  was  the  examination  held  ?     A.   In  the  Normal  School. 

Q.  At  that  examination  you  received  certain  questions  in  Chemistry.  Are  these  the 
questions  which  you  received  ]  A.  I  suppose  so,  from  the  date  and  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect the  nature  of  the  questions. 

(Normal  School  Examination  Papers,  June,  1874,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  C.) 

Q.  When  these  questions  were  given  to  you  and  your  fellow  students,  did  anything 
occur  when  the  Examination  Papers  were  distributed  to  you  in  the  Examination  Hall  1 
What  occurred  before  you  wrote  anything  1  A.  Well,  the  students  seemed  to  be  struck 
in  the  first  place,  I  think — I  was  myself  at  least — with  the  similarity  existing  between  the 
questions  on  the  paper  and  those  given. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  on  the  part  of  your  fellow  students  that  would  lead  you  to 
infer  that  they  were  struck  1  Did  they  do  anything  1  A.  They  looked  at  each  other  and 
smiled. 

Q.  Did  they  do  anything  farther  than  smile  1  A.  They  endeavoured  to  conceal  their 
laughter  from  the  gentlemen  presiding. 

Q.  After  the  examination  was  over,  was  there  any  talk  amongst  your  fellow  students 
as  to  the  similarity  of  the  paper  1     A.  There  was. 

Q.   Was  it  a  common  talk?     A.   It  was. 

Q.  Turn  up  the  paper  in  Phyics  of  June,  1874 — You  attended  that  examination  for 
Physics  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  anything  strike  you,  when  you  got  that  paper  in  your  hand,  in  regard  to  the 
teaching  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  You  were  examined  afterwards  at  Whitby,  in  regard  to  Physics  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  occurred  then  ?     A.  I  did  not  notice  any  similarity. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  similarity  between  the  June  Papers  and  the  Questions  you  got 
from  Mr.  Kirkland  in  Physics  then  ?     A.  Yes,  I  noticed  a  similarity. 

Q.  You  also  got  Chemistry  Papers  in  July,  1874,  at  Whitby?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Would  you  turn  to  Question  three  in  the  July  Paper  of  1874,  on  Chemistry  1 

(Povincial  Examination  Papers  of  July,  1874,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  D.) 

By  the  Commissioner. 
Q.  When  was  the  Whitby  Examination  1     A.  In  July. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  look  at  the  Examination  Paper  for  July,  1874 — the  Whitby  Paper. 
Look  at  Question  3  ;  read  that  question  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "  How  may  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia  be  formed  from  chloride  of  ammonium  1  Describe  the  process  and 
represent  the  chemical  action  by  means  of  an  equation." 

Q.  Turn  to  your  note  book,  Question  6,  page  66  ;  read  it  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — 
"  How  is  ammonia  obtained  ?  Give  the  derivation  of  the  name  and  express  the  reaction 
by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  am- 
monia (1)  pure  (2)  in  combination  with  some  other  substance." 

Q.  Are  these  two  questions  practically  the  same  ?     A.   Parts  of  them  are. 

By  the  Commissioner. 
Q.  What  parts  do  you  mean  are  1     A.  The  first  part. 
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By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  these  Questions  the  same  1  A.  They  are,  only  the  question  in  my  note-book 
contains  a  little  more. 

Br  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  whole  of  the  Question  in  the  July  Paper,  is  contained  in  the 
one  in  your  note-book?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Look  at  Question  4,  in  the  Paper  ;  read  it  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  How 
is  carbonic  acid  made  ?  Give  the  equations  representing  the  reaction.  Describe 
fully  what  takes  place  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  lime  water  to 
saturation ;  also,  what  occurs  when  the  liquid  so  produced  is  boiled  1  How  would  you 
prove  that  carbonic  acid  really  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  stated  in 
the  formula  1 " 

Q.  Turn  to  your  note-book ;  question  7  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  How  would  you 
detect  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  ?  What  takes  place  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
into  lime  water  to  saturation  ?" 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  ?  A.  I  think  so.  The  question  on  the  paper 
though,  is  rather  fuller  than  this  here. 

Q.  Take  question  5  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  5.  Describe  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid  1  A  vitrol  maker  prepares  ten  tons  of  vitrol  of  specific  1.4,  containing  80  per  cent, 
of  acid ;  how  many  tons  of  pyrites  containing  40  per  cent,  of  sulphur  must  for  this  pur- 
pose be  burnt?  Suppose  5  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  sulphur  remained  unburnt 
in  the  pyrites,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  production  of  the  sulphuric  acid  1  " 

Q.  Read  the  question  in  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "How  is  H2,  SOI, 
manufactured  1  Explain  the  reaction  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  and  uses, 
and  explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution  1  " 

Q.  Read  question  10  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  10.  How  much  H2,  S04,  could  you 
obtain  from  a  ton  of  iron  pyrites  ?  " 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  than  the  question  there,  in  your  note-book  1  A.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  more. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  out  the  question?     A.  The  question  is  worked  out. 

Q.  Why  did  you  work  out  that  question  especially  then  1  A.  I  cannot  recollect.  I 
suppose  it  was  because  it  was  important. 

Q.  Look  at  No.  6  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  A  few 
grains  of  white  arsenic  are  put  into  an  ounce  or  two  of  soap,  state  as  fully  as  you  can  how 
you  would  proceed  to  detect  its  presence  there?  " 

Q.  Look  at  the  question  iu  your  note-book?  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "Describe  min- 
utely Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  and  state  all  the  precautions  necessary  in  making  the  experi- 
ments. 

Q.   Is  the  answer  written  out?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  question  as  No.  6  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  I  think  it  is 
about  the  same. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows : — "  What  are 
the  sources  of  iodine  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  Describe  the  properties  of  iodine.  How 
would  you  proceed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  soluble  (a)  chloride,  (b)  iodide,  (c)  fluoride, 
present  single  in  a  liquid  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  your  note-book,  page  76  ?  A.  "  State  generally  how  iodine  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  how  it  may  be  detected  in  any  compound  ?  " 

Q.  Are  those  questions  the  same  ?  A.  The  question  in  my  note  book  is  not  as  full  as 
that  in  the  Examination  Paper. 

Q.  With  that  exception,  is  it  the  same  ?     A.   It  is. 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — (i  Classify  the 
common  metals  according  to  their  equivalency.  Give  the  formula  of  the  characteristic  oxide, 
chloride,  and  sulphide  of  each." 
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Q.  Look  at  your  note-book,  page  78  1  A.  "  Classify  the  common  metals  according  to 
their  equivalency." 

Q.  Look  at  page  79  1  A.  "  Give  the  formula  of  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  Ave  these  the  same  as  question  8  ?    A.  Just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Turn  to  No.  9  in  the  same  Examination  Paper  ]  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  What 
is  the  most  important  ore  of  tin,  and  how  is  the  metal  extracted  therefrom  1  How  is  the 
presence  of  tin  in  a  solution  detected  ?  " 

Q.  Read  question  9.  page  81  of  your  note-book  1  A.  "How  is  tin  obtained?  How 
would  you  test  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  tin  in  any  solution  1 " 

Q.  Look  at  question  12,  page  72  of  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Name 
and  give  the  composition  of  the  workable  ores  of  tin,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  tin  from 
its  ores,  and  the  principles  involved." 

Q.  Are  these  two  questions,  and  question  9  in  the  Examination  Paper  the  same  1 
A.  I  think  they  amount  to  about  the  same. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Paper  for  June  1874,  the  Chemistry  Paper  1  Read  the  first  question  1 
A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "What  is  ozone  1  How  is  it  prepared,  and  what  are  the  Physical  and 
chemical  differences  between  it  and  oxygen  V 

Q  Look  at  question  2,  page  63,  of  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  What  is 
ozone  ?  How  is  it  obtained  1  and  what  are  its  properties  1  " 

Q.  Are  these,  question  one,  and  the  question  in  your  note-book,  the  same  1  A.  They 
are  with  one  exception.  It  does  not  ask  in  my  note-book,  the  difference  between  it  and 
oxygen. 

Q.  Are  they  practically  the  same  questions  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  No.  2,  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  You 
have  given  you  a  few  iron  nails,  some  pure  tinfoil,  copper  filings  and  a  little  granulated 
zinc,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  distilled  water  :  state  what  chemical  changes  you 
can  produce  with  these  materials,  and  express  the  change  by  equation." 

Q.  Now,  turn  to  your  note-book,  question  5,  page  65  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  How 
is  commercial  nitric  acid  obtained  1  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate] 

Q.  Do  both  these  questions  cover  the  same  ground  ?  A.  The  question  on  the  paper 
is  rather  fuller  than  this,  otherwise  they  are  practically  the  same. 

Q.  Take  question  3  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  How  would  you  obtain  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  ammonia  whether  pure  or  combined,  in  a  given  solution  ? 

Q.  Read  Question  6,  in  your  note-book,  page  66  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  How  is 
ammonia  obtained  1  Give  the  derivation  of  the  name  and  express  the  reaction  by  an 
equation.  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  (1) 
pure  (2)  in  combination  with  some  other  substances  1 " 

Q.  Are  the  two  questions  practically  the  same?  A.  The  question  in  the  note-book 
contains  all  that  is  in  the  question  or  the  Paper. 

Q.  Look  at  Question  4  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— «  We  inhale  air  and  throw  off  car- 
bonic acid  from  our  lungs  :  How  would  you  show  experimentally  that  the  amount  of  C02 
in  a  given  volume  of  air  which  comes  from  our  lungs  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  o. 
carbonic  acid  which  is  found  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  air  which  we  inhale  1 ' 

Q.  Turn  to  page  68,  in  your  note  book,  Question  7  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  .— "  How 
would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  1  What  takes  place  when  C02  acid  is  passed 
into  lime  water  to  saturation  1  " 

Q.  Look  at  page  74,  question  21  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  If  a  vessel  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  N  and  CO 2,  how  would  you  proceed  to  measure  the  N  and  how  to  weigh  the  quantity 
of  C02  1  If  you  wanted  to  determine  the  volume  of  C02,  how  would  yoa  do  it  V 
Q.  Do  the  two  questions  cover  the  same  ground  1  A.  I  think  they  do. 
Q.  Look  at  question  5  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  Describe  the  process  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  explanation  of  the  reactions.  Describe  and  explain  the  re- 
action by  which  you  would  identify  it." 

Q.  Look  at  question  8,  page  69,  in  your  note-book  ?     A.  It  is  as  follows  :— "  How  is 
H2S04  manufactured  1     Explam  the  reaction  by  an  equation.     What  are  its  properties  and 
uses,  and  explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution  ? " 
Q.   Are  these  questions  the  same  1     A.   They  are. 
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Q.  Look  at  question  6,  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  A  speci- 
men of  spring  water  is  supposed  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ?  How  would  you  ascer- 
tain whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  really  present  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  3,  in  your  note-book  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  What  are  the 
usual  impurities  of  spring  water  ?     How  are  they  detected,  and  how  are  they  removed  ?  " 

Q.  They  cover  the  same  ground  ?     A.  They  do. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7,  on  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  By  what 
experiment  would  you  prove  that  common  phosphorus,  and  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus 
are  allotropic  modifications  of  the  element  phosphorous  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  1,  page  73,  of  your  note-book  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  State  in 
general  terms  how  phosphorus  is  prepared  ?  In  what  two  forms  does  it  occur  ?  And  show 
that  these  two  forms  are  virtually  the  same." 

Q.  Are  both  these  questions  the  same?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — ''Describe  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic, 
with  its  modifications  and  fallacies." 

Q.  Look  at  question  11,  page  71,  of  your  note-book1?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "De- 
scribe minutely  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  and  state  all  the  precautions  necessary  in  making 
the  expei'iment." 

Q.  Have  you  worked  out  the  answer  to  that?     A.   Yes. 

Q.   Are  these  questions  the  same  ?     A.  They  are. 

Q.  Look  at  question  9  in  the  paper  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  State  the  composition 
of  the  ordinary  ores  of  iron,  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  their  reduction,  and  the 
composition  of  cast  iron  and  steel  ?  How  would  you  distinguish  iron  from  copper,  chemi- 
cally ? " 

Q.  Look  at  question  7,  page  79,  of  the  note-book  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Give  the 
formula  of  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and  sulphate  potassium,  iron,  and  copper?" 

Q.  Do  these  two  questions  cover  the  same  ground  ?     A.  Just  about  the  same. 

Q.  Read  question  10  1  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "  How  would  you  treat  a  silver  coin  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  order  to  extract  the  latter  metal  from  it?  " 

Q.  Look  at  page  82  of  your  note-book,  question  10  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "You  have 
a  mixture  containing  silver  and  potassium.     How  would  you  separate  them  ?" 

Q.  Look  at  question  8,  page  80  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  How  is^silver  obtained,  and 
state  the  principles  involved  ? " 

Q.  Do  these  two  questions  cover  the  same  ground  as  question  10  on  the  E.\;imination 
Paper  ?    A.   I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Read  question  11?  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "100  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia 
gas  are  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks  yielding  200  centimetres  of  mixed 
hydrogeu  and  nitrogen  ;  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  next  added,  when  the  volume  of  the  mixed 
gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290  cubic  centimetres  ;  the  mixture  is  now  exploded,  when  65 
cubic  centimetres  of  gas  remain.     Show  from  these  data  that  the  symbol  of  ammonia  is  NH3. 

Q.  Read  question  11,  page  83  of  your  note-book  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "  100  cubic 
centimetres  of  N  H  3,  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks  yielding  200  cubic 
centimetres  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  nitrogen;  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  next  added,  when  the 
volume  of  mixed  gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290  cubic  centimetres  ;  the  mixture  is  now 
exploded,  when  65  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  remain.  Calculate  from  these  data  the  composi- 
tion of  NH3." 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  word  "  shew  "  for  "  calculate,"  are  these  two  questions 
literally  the  same  ?     A.   They  are. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  paper  on  Physics  for  July  1874  ;  read  the  first  question  ?  A.  It  is  as 
follows  : — "  How  would  you  cool  a  mixture  in  the  absence  of  ice  or  snow  i  Give  the  theory 
of  your  process." 

Q.  Turn  to  question  6,  page  87  of  your  note-book?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  How 
would  you  cool  a  mixture  without  either  ice  or  snow  ?  Explain  clearly  the  principle  in- 
volved." 

Q.  Are  these  two  questions  the  same  ?     A.   They  are. 

Q.  Read  question  2,  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows : — "  Describe  the 
relation  of  the  heat  spectrum  to  the  light  spectrum." 
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Q.  Look  at  question  7,  page  87  of  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Compare 
the  heat  spectrum  and  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.  Are  these  two  the  same  1     A.  They  are. 

Q.  Read  question  31  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  What  is  the  Thermal  unit  generally 
adopted  ?  A  pound  of  mercury  at  a  temperature  100°  C.  is  immersed  in  a  pound  of  water 
at  40°  C.  How  many  degrees  will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  raised,  taking  the  specific 
heat  of  mercury  at  03 1 " 

Q.  Look  at  question  3,  page  86  of  your  note-book  1  *  A.  "  How  is  heat  measured  ? 
What  is  the  Thermal  unit  usually  adopted  1  What  do  you  mean  by  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  ? " 

Q.  Look  at  question  4  in  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  What  do  you  mean 
by  specific  heat  ?  A  pound  of  mercury  at  100Q  is  immersed  in  a  pound  of  water  at  40°. 
How  many  degrees  will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  raised,  the  S.  heat  of  mercury  beino- 
1-30?" 

Q.  Do  these  questions  cover  the  same  ground  1      A.  They  involve  the  same  principles. 

Q.  Read  question  6  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Explain  by  a  diagram  the  compound  mi- 
croscope. 

Q.  Look  at  question  10,  page  88  of  your  note-book  1  A.  "  Describe  the  common  mi- 
croscope." 

Q.  Read  question  7?  A.  It  is  as  follows: — "Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate 
electrical  induction.     What  is  the  phenomena  known  as  the  "  return  shock  1 "     Explain  it. 

Q.  Read  question  5,  page  89  of  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  What  is 
meant  by  electrical  induction  ?  " 

Q.  Read  question  7,  page  89  of  your  notebook?  A  It  is  as  follows: — "What  is 
meant  in  treatises  on  electricity  by  the  return  shock  ?  " 

Q.  Is  the  question  7  on  the  Examination  Paper  and  that  question  in  your  note-book  the 
same  1     A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  Read  question  81  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  in  metallic 
connection  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action  be  brought  near  a 
candle  the  light  will  probably  be  extinguished.     Explain  clearly  the  cause  of  this  1 " 

Q.  Read  question  9,  page  90  in  the  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  If  a  point  is 
brought  near  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  what  effect  is  produced  1  " 

Q.  Read  question  10,  on  the  same  page  ?  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  If  a  lighted  candle 
be  brought  near  the  point,  what  is  the  effect,  and  what  is  its  cause  ?  " 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  as  the  question  on  the  Examination  Paper  ?  Do 
they  cover  the  same  ground  ?     A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  Read  question  9  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Describe  in  general  terms  the  magneto- 
electric  machine  1 " 

Q.  Look  at  question  15,  page  91,  of  the  note-book?  A.  "  Describe  the  magneto- 
electric  machine,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  1  " 

Q.  Take  your  note-book.  Are  these  questions  in  your  note-book,  which  I  have  asked 
you  about,  the  only  questions  you  have  in  that  note-book  about  Physics  or  Chemistry  1 
Are  these  the  only  questions  that  are  impressed  on  your  mind  1 — the  only  ones  you  find 
there  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Chemistry,  from  page  63  to  page  83 — how  many  questions  have  you '?  A. 
Twenty-one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  the  examiner  in  June,  or  July,  1874,  in  Chemistry  and 
Physics  1     A.  I  do  not. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  How  many  questions  in  Physics  are  there  in  the  book  1  A.  Twenty-seven, 
I  think. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  Chemistry,  I  suppose  that  you  have  studied  it  1  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  wide  subject  1     A.  It  is  considered  so. 

Q.  Might  hundreds  of  questions  be  given  on  Chemistry — all  different  1     A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Take  the  June  Paper,  of  1874,  on  Chemistry,  and  the  first  question — "What  is 
Ozone  1  How  is  it  prepared  ;  and  what  are  the  physical  and  chemical  differences 
between  it  and  Oxygen  1 

Q.  If  you  were  teaching  Chemistry,  could  that  question  be  left  out  fairly  1  You  were 
at  the  Normal  School,  in  the  Second  Division,  in  1873  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  attended  lectures  in  Chemistry  then  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Then  in  1874,  again  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  lectures  a  week,  was  it  not  ?     A.   Something  like  that. 

Q.  Was  there  practice  in  the  laboratory  then  ]     A.   Yes. 

Q.   About  three  hours  a  week  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Chemistry  and  Physics,  two  lectures  a  week?  A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
number. 

Q.  Could  you  leave  that  question  out  in  teaching  Chemistry  fairly  1  If  you  were  teach- 
ing, would  you  leave  it  out  if  you  were  going  to  give  a  series  of  points  to  be  got  up  ?  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  leave  it  out. 

Q.  Question  No.  2  ; — -"  You  have  given  you  a  few  iron  nails,  some  pure  tin  foil,  copper 
filings,  and  a  little  granulated  zinc,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  distilled  water  ;  state 
what  chemical  changes  you  can  produce  with  these  materials,  and  express  the  change  by 
equation."  Would  you  read  the  question  which  you  said  was  the  same  ]  A.  It  is  as  follows  : 
— "  How  is  chemical  nitric  acid  obtained." 

Q.  Point  out  in  the  question  in  the  printed  paper,  the  part  that  corresponds  with 
that  1     A.   I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  know  Chemistry  well  enough,  either  to  point  it  out  or  admit  that  you  com- 
mitted perjury  ]     A.  I  have  said,  that  I  thought  they  were  about  the  same. 

Q.  Point  out  the  slightest  similarity  between  the  questions  1  A.  I  should,  as  far  as 
I  can  recollect,  say  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

Q.  If  it  speaks  of  preparing  nitric  acid  directly  or  indirectly,  point  it  out  1  A.  There 
is  nothing  in  words. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Where  do  they  cover  the  same  ground  ?  Why  do  you  form  that  opinion  ]  A.  I 
have  not  studied  Chemistry  since  I  was  here,  and  as  far  as  I  recollect,  I  should  think  they 
cover  the  same  principles. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  State  your  reasons  1  A.  I  cannot  begin  to  explain  here.  I  merely  told  what  I 
thought. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  they  cover  the  same  ground  ?  Or  do  you  still  think,  that 
they  cover  the  same  ground  ?     A.  I  am  not  certain  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  What  are  you  not  certain  of?  A.  I  am  not  certain  that  commercial  nitric  acid 
would  be  formed  by  these  different  substances. 

Q.  You  are  given  the  nitric  acid,  and  you  are  asked  what  effect  it  has  on  other  sub- 
stances ;  are  you  not  certain,  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  preparing  commercial  nitric  acid  ? 
A.   I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  You  are  not  certain,  that  when  nitric  acid  is  given  to  you,  and  you  are  asked  its 
effect,  it  is  not  the  same  as  to  prepare  it  1  A.  Of  course  that  is  not  the  same  as  prepar- 
ing nitric  acid. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  their  covering  the  same  ground  ? — that  if  a  person  knew  the 
one,  he  could  answer  the  other  ?     A.   Something  like  that. 

Q.  If  a  person  knew  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  on  tin  foil,  could  he  prepare  nitric  acid  ? 
A.  Perhaps,  they  would  want  something  more  than  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  nitric  acid  is  prepared  from  saltpetre  and  sulphuric  acid  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  knowing  the  one,  would  not  assist  one  in  the  least  to  answer  the  other  1 
A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Read  the  next  part  of  the  question  in  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is  as  follows  : — "How 
would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  ?  " 

Q.  Shew  the  part  of  question  No.  2,  which  corresponds  to  that  in  any  way  ]  A.  "State 
what  chemical  changes  you  can  produce  with  these  materials  1 " 

Q.  Is  there  any  connection  between  nitric  acid  acting  on  iron  nails,  and  a  nitrate  1  A. 
You  can  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  with  one  of  these  ingredients. 

Q.  Saltpetre  is  a  nitrate ;  shew  any  part  of  this  question  that  would  enable  you  in  any 
way  to  detect  that  1     A.   Copper. 

Q.  How  would  you  detect  a  nitrate  by  means  of  copper  1  A.  Perhaps  I  may  be  mis- 
taken between  nitrate  and  nitric  acid  ;  Nitric  acid  you  would  detect  by  copper. 

Q.  How  would  you  detect  a  nitrate ;  state  the  part  of  this  question,  which  enables 
you  to  do  that  1  A.  There  is  nothing  in  the  question  stating  how  you  would  detect  a 
nitrate  ;  I  may  have  mistaken  nitric  for  nitrate. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  part  in  your  notes?  A.  There  is  nothing  more  on  that 
question. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  more  in  your  notes  bearing  on  this  question  at  all  1  Is 
there  not  something  as  to  what  are  the  tests  for  nitric  acid  1  A.  I  do  not  see  any  other 
question. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  question  in  your  notes,  bearing  directly  or  indirectly,  on  that 
question,  or  covering  the  same  ground  1  A.  There  is  scarcely  a  similarity  in  that  question, 
at  any  rate. 

Q.  Then  you  swore  what  was  not  true  1     A.   I  did  not  mean  to  do  so. 
Q.  Now,  the  third  question  : — "  How  would  you  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
ammonia,  pure  or  combined,  in  a  given  solution  %  " 

Q.  Read  the  question  you  have,  that  you  think  corresponds  with  that  ]  A.  How  is 
ammonia  obtained  1  Give  the  derivation  of  the  name,  and  express  the  reaction  by  an 
equation.  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia,  (1) 
pure,  (2)  in  combination  with  some  other  substance." 

Q.  Then  the  part  of  your  question  that  corresponds  to  that  is — 1  A.  How  would  you 
detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  1 " 

Q.  In  this  case,  it  is  asked  to  be  detected  in  a  solution  ;  and  there  is  nothing  about 
that  in  yours  ]     A.   "  (1)  pure,  (2)  in  combination  with  some  other  substance  1  " 

Q.  How  would  you  detect  it  in  a  solution,  from  your  notes  1  A.  There  is  nothing  in 
my  notes  stating  anything  about  a  solution. 

Q.  You  know  enough  about  Chemistry  to  know  that  detecting  a  substance  in  a  pure 
or  solid  state,  would  not  be  detecting  it  in  a  solution  1  A.  I  might  have  known  enough  ; 
but  I  did  not  consider  so  in  looking  over  the  papers. 

Q.  You  thought  that  because  "  Ammonia  "  occurred  in  each,  they  were  the  same  ] 
There  is  nothing  at  all  but  the  word,  "  ammonia  1 "  You  were  asked  about  the  prepara- 
tion, the  properties  and  the  test1?     A.  How  to  detect  it. 

Q.  Whether  pure  or  combined  1  A.  Yes.  Might  it  not  be  in  a  solution,  and  yet  be 
combined  1 

Q.  Yes.  In  that  case,  you  could  not  detect  it  in  a  solution  the  same  as  if  it  were 
not  in  a  solution  1  If  you  only  knew  your  note  and  nothing  more,  could  you  answer  that 
question  ?  A.  I  think  probably,  that  if  I  understood  all  connection  with  the  questions 
asked  here,  I  would  be  able  to  tell. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  you  would  be  able  to  tell  1     A.  I  merely  think  so. 
Q.  Why  ?     A.  I  think  you  would  have  enough  knowledge. 

Q.  If  you  have  not  the  knowledge,  w7hy  did  you  swear  that  it  was  so  1  A.  I  think 
that  if  you  understood  the  answers,  and  all  that  is  asked  here,  you  would  know. 

Q.  Tell  how  you  would  do  it.  A.  You  are  testing  my  knowledge,  now,  on  Chemistry. 
I  think  it  is  so — I  would  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  %     A.  I  do  not  know  for  a  fact.     I  would  suppose  so. 
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Q.  Why  would  you  suppose  so  1  A.  From  the  number  of  questions  given  there  ;  and 
they  are  quite  exhaustive,  I  think. 

Q.  It  would  necessarily  follow,  that  [the  subject  of  Ammonia  was  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted 1     A.  It  might  follow. 

Q.  Could  I  have  taught  Chemistry  and  left  that  question  out  1  A.  I  do  not  think  so. 
Q.  And  the  questions  which  I  have  asked  on  Ammonia  are  the  leading  questions 
that  are  always  asked — preparation,  properties  and  tests  1     A.  Yes.     Those  are  leading 
questions. 

Q.  In  asking  that  question,  I  asked  an  ordinary  question — a  question  which  every 
one  teaching  Chemistry  must  ask  1     A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q.  Question  4  : — "  We  inhale  air,  and  throw  off  carbonic  acid  from  our  lungs." 
Q    How  would  you  show  experimentally,  that  the  amount  of  C.02.  in   a  given  volume 
of  air  which  comes  from  the  lungs,  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is 
found  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  air  which  we  inhale  ?  "    Read  your  note,   which  shows  that 
you  could  answer  that  question  1     A.   How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  ?  " 
Q.    What  part  of  the  question  corresponds  to  that  ?     A.  I  do  not  see  anything. 
Q.  The  next  part  1     A.  What  takes  place  when  carbolic  acid  is  passed  into  lime-water 
to  saturation. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  question  corresponds  to  that.  A.  "  If  a  vessel  contained  a  mix- 
ture of  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  how  would  you  proceed  to  measure  the  nitrogen,  and  how 
to  weigh  the  quanity  of  carbonic  acid  ?  " 

Q.  Read  the  first  question  again  1  A.  "  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  car- 
bonate ] " 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  corresponds  to  that  1     A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is. 
Q.  The  next  1      A.   "  What  takes  place  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  lime-water  to 
saturation  1  " 

Q.  What  part  of  the  question  corresponds  to  that  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  any  part,  that 
corresponds  to  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  read  that  question  for  at  all  ?  A.  The  gentleman  asked  me  to 
read  it. 

Q.  Has  it  any  connection  with  this  question  at  all  ?     A.   1  do  not  know  that  it  has. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  has  not  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  it  has. 

Q.  Your  next  question  ?  A.  "  If  a  vessel  contained  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  car- 
bonic acid,  how  would  you  proceed  to  measure  the  nitrogen,  and  how  to  weigh  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  1 " 

Q.  What  is  the  connection  between  that  and  breathing  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs  ? 
A.  I  think  that  the  results  from  that  would  be  the  same  as  this  :  "  How  would  you  show- 
experimentally  that  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  given  volume  of  air  which  comes 
from  the  lungs  is  far  greater  than  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  found  in  an  equal 
volume  of  the  air  which  we' inhale." 

Q.  State  from  your  note,  how  you  would  proceed  to  answer  that  question  ?  A.  The 
questions,  I  see,  are  not  identical.  You,  perhaps,  would  measure  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.     No,  they  are  not  the  same. 

Q-  Question  No.  5  : — "Describe  the  process  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  an  explanation  of  the  reactions.  Describe  and  explain  the  reaction  by  which  yon 
would  identify  it."  Read  your  question  corresponding  to  that  ?  A.  "  How  is  sulphuric 
acid  manufactured]  Explain  the  reaction  by  an  equation  ? "  That  is  the  same.  "  What 
are  its  properties  and  uses,  and  explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any 
form  in  a  solution  ?  " 

Q.  That  one  in  substance  is  the  same.  Could  you  leave  that  question  out  in  teaching 
Chemistry  ?     A.  You  could,  I  suppose,  but  you  \w  uld  not  be  likely  to. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  substances  in  Chemistry,  is  it  not  1  A.  Yes. — 
Very  important. 

Q.  These  are  leading  questions,  that  I  gave,  preparation,  properties,  tests,  uses  1  A. 
It  was  very  important,  because  I  know  we  were  asked  to  write  out  the  answer  to  that 
question  three  or  four  times. 

Q.  Sixth  question  : — "  A  specimen  of  spring  water  is  supposed  to  contain  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen  ?     How  would  you  ascertain  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  really  pre- 
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sent  1 "     Would  your  question  correspond  to  that  ?     A.  It  is  : — "  What  are  the  usual 
impurities  of  spring  water  ?     How  are  they  detected,  and  how  are  they  removed  1 " 

Q.  That  is  the  leading  question  on  water,  is  it  not  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  a  usual  impurity  of  spring  water  ?  A.  It  is  one  of  the 
impurities. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  usual  impurity  ?  A.  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon  what  the  country  is 
like. 

Q.  Taking  the  word  "  usual  "  in  its  ordinary  sense?  A.  That  way,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  in  ordinary  water. 

Q.  Water  is  only  found  in  particular  springs — there  is  none  within  fifty  miles  of  where 
we  stand,  is  there  ?     Did  you  ever  see  it  in  water  in  your  life  ?     A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Where  1     I  cannot  tell  where. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  usual  impurity  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  ?     A.     It  may  not  be. 

Q.   Is  it  not  ]     A.   I  do  not  know.     I  think  it  is  not  a  usual  impurity. 

Q.  Then  what  part  of  your  notes  applies  to  that  question  ?  A.  Nothing— only  one  of 
the  impurities. 

Q.  But  the  word  there  is  "usual"  1  A.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  mentioned  in 
my  notes. 

Q.  Your  notes  read,  "  usual  impurities  "  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  not  a  usual  impurity,  and  therefore  no  part  of  your  notes 
applies  to  that  question  at  all  1  A.  If  I  were  studying  it  I  would  take  that  as  one  of  the 
impurities. 

Q.  One  of  the  usual  impurities  ?  It  does  not  mean — extraordinary — does  your  note 
correspond  to  that  question  1  A.  I  would  have  thought  that  it  corresponded  with  what 
knowledge  I  had  of  Chemistry. 

Q.  With  what  knowledge  you  have  now  ?  A.  Not  with  what  I  have  now,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  is  some  time  since  I  have  studied  it;  but  I  thought  that  carburetted  hydrogen  was 
usual. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  sulphuretted  I     A.  I  was  mistaken  in  the  terms. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so  now  ?  A.  From  your  information,  and  what  I  recollect,  I  do 
not  think  so,  I  think  that  if  a  person  were  looking  up  the  impurities  of  water,  he  would  look 
that  up  also. 

Q.  No.  7  :  Read  what  you  have  corresponding  to  that  ?  A.  "  State  in  general  terms 
how  phosphorus  is  prepared.     What  two  forms  does  it  occur  in  ?  " 

Q.  Nothing  corresponding  to  that  in  the  question  1  A.  Yes  :  The  two  kinds  of 
phosphorus. 

Q.  State  in  what  two  forms  it  occurs  ?  A.  It  is  almost  the  answer  to  it  in  this  ques- 
tion— common  and  red  phosphorus. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  object  of  asking  this  question  ?  A.  "  And  shew  that  these  two 
forms  are  virtually  the  same." 

Q.  The  last  part  of  yours  corresponds  to  this  question  ?     A.   I  think  so. 

Q.  You  could  not  teach  Chemistry  without  teaching  phosphorus,  could  you  ?  A.  No. 
You  would  not. 

Q.  If  you  asked  questions  on  phosphorus  at  all,  would  that  be  the  question,  if  you  asked 
a  question  to  cover  the  whole— preparation,  properties,  two  forms,  and  the  method  of  shew- 
ing that  the  one  was  the  same  as  the  other  1     A.  I  do  not  think  it  covers  the  whole. 

Q.  But  any  good  question  on  phosphorus  would  include  that,  and  more  perhaps  1 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Question  No.  8,  about  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic  ;  is  it  your  question  ?  A.  Name 
it — "  Describe  minutely  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  and  state  all  the  precautions  necessary  in 
making  the  experiment." 

Q.  That  is  an  ordinary  question  on  Marsh's  test,  is  it  not  1  It  is  not  quite  the  same  1 
A.  No, — not  the  same  ;  but  this  question  in  my  book  would  imply  all  in  the  other,  I  think. 

Q.  What  are  "  fallacies  1  "  It  means  that  it  leads  you  to  believe  that  there  is  arsenic 
present,  when  there  is  not : — shew  where  that  is  in  your  question  ?  A.  There  is  nothing 
there  except  the  precautions. 

Q.  "  All  the  precautions  "  is  only  the  care  in  making  the  experiment : — it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  results  to  which  it  leads  ?     A.  I  do  not  see  anything  else  corresponding. 
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Q.  "  Modifications  " — what  part  of  yourquestion  corresponds  to  that  1  A.  I  do  not 
see  anything  here  that  corresponds  to  that. 

Q.  Could  you  teach  arsenic — if  you  lectured  on  arsenic  at  all,  could  you  avoid  asking 
that  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Question  No.  9  : — "  state  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  ores  of  iron."  What 
have  you  that  corresponds  to  that?  A.  This:— "Give  the  formula  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  What  part  of  that  corresponds  to  this  ?  A.  "  state  the  composition  of  the  ordin- 
ary ores  of  iron." 

Q.  The  part  that  corresponds  ?     A.  Give  the  formula  for  it. 

Q.  For  what  ?     A.  For  iron. 

Q.  Read  your  note  ?  A.  "  Give  the  formula  of  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and 
sulphate  of  potassium,  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  "  The  most  characteristic  oxide  " — the  question  contains  a  great  deal  more  than 
is  here  ?     A.  It  would  be  oxide  and  sulphate  of  iron. 

Q.  Which  of  these  are  ordinary  ores  ? — or  is  there  any  oxide  and  any  sulphate  in  the 
ordinary  ore  1     Which  of  the  ordinary  ores  is  an  oxide,  or  a  sulphate  ?     A.  Oxide. 

Q.  Iron  was  never  obtained  from  its  sulphate,  it  is  a  commercial  product  1  A.  There  is 
a  certain  oxide  of  iron. 

Q.  Is  that  an  ore  ?  what  is  iron  obtained  from  ?  A.  From  ore. 

Q.  State  the  characterestic  oxide  of  iron  from  which  iron  is  obtained  ?  A.  I  see  very 
little  resemblance  ;  the  only  thing  being,  that  in  reading  up  the  answers  for  this,  I  think  you 
would  come  across  the  answers  for  the  other,  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  withdraw  the  question  1     A.  I  withdraw  it. 

Q.  The  second  part — "the  principles  involved  in  their  reduction."  Read  the  part  of 
your  note-book  that  corresponds  to  that  ?  A.  There  is  nothing  in  it  the  way  I  understand 
the  question. 

Q.  "  The  composition  of  cast  iron  and  steel,"  read  what  correspondsjto  that  ?  A.  There 
is  nothing. 

Q.  "  How  to  distinguish  iron  from  copper,  chemically  ?  "  A.  There  is  nothing  corres- 
ponding to  that. 

Q.  You  withdraw  the  whole  of  that  question  1  A.  Yes ;  but  I  would  like  to  say,  that 
I  did  not  understand  it  when  reading  it,  the  way  I  do  now.  I  thought  it  was,  give  the  for 
inula  for  iron  and  copper. 

Q.  Question  number  10 — a  silver  coin  and  gold  ?  A.  "You  have  a  mixture  containing 
silver  and  potassium  ;  how  would  you  separate  them  ? 

Q.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  1  A.  The  difference  is, — in  one  place  it  is  silver  and 
gold  ;  and  in  the  other  silver  and  potassium. 

Q.  Would  you  separate  silver  and  potassium  the  same  way  as  silver  and  gold  1  A.  I 
do  not  know,  but  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  potassium  is  thrown  on  water,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  do, 
would  be  to  throw  the  whole  thing  into  water  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  that  answer  the  purpose,  and  separate  the  silver  and  gold  ?     A.  No,  it  would 

not. 

Q.  Has  that  anything  at  all  to  do  with  this  question  ?     You  withdraw  this  question  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  another  question, — "  How  is  silver  obtained,  and  fctate  the  principles 
involved1?"  Has  that  anything  at  all  to  do  with  this  question  in  the  Examination  Papers  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  The  last  question  is  identical,  I  think,  on  both  ?  You  marked  those  as  identical,  did 
you  do  it  yourself,  or  did  some  one  else  ?     A.I  did  not  do  it.  . 

Q.  Who  did  it  for  you  1     A.  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge?     A.  I  think  Mr.  Dickson. 

Q.  What  Mr.  Dickson  ?     A.  Of  Hamilton. 

Q.  Mr.  George  Dickson,  headmaster  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  July,  1874,  the  Chemistry  Paper,  the  third  question,  Have  you  anything  corres- 
ponding to  that?     "How  may  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  be  formed  from  chloride  of 
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ammonium?  Describe  the  process,  and  represent  the  chemical  action  by  means  of  an  equa- 
tion."    Read  your  note  ]     A.   "  How  is  ammonia  obtained  1  " 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  1     A.  Not  the  same  1 

Q.  And  yours  does  not  say  what  it  is  to  be  obtained  from  1  A.  No  ;  only  it  is  easy  to 
be  obtained  from  that. 

Q.  The  question  is  not  the  same  1     A.  Not  the  same,  that  far. 

Q.  The  next  part  ?     A.  "  Give  the  derivation  of  the  name." 

Q.  Anything  corresponding  to  that  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Anything  more?     A.   "  And  express  the  reaction  by  an  equation." 

Q.  That  is  in  substance  the  same  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Anything  more  1  A.  "  What  are  its  properties?  How  would  you  detect  the  pre- 
sence of  ammonia  1 " 

Q.   That  is  a  full  question  on  ammonia,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yours  is  part  of  it  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  teach  Chemistry  without  asking  that  question  ?  A.  The  one  I  have  in 
my  note-book  ] 

Q.  Yes,     A.   You  would  not  be  likely  to, 

Q.  You  could  not  teach  Chemistry  without  asking  it  ]  It  is  an  important  subject  1  A. 
It  is  an  important  question. 

Q.  The  fourth  question  : — "  How  is  carbonic  acid  made  1  Give  the  equations  represent- 
ing the  reaction  ?  Describe  fully  what  takes  place  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
passed  into  lime-water  to  saturation  ;  also,  what  occurs  when  the  liquid  so  produced  is  boiled  ? 
How  would  you  prove  that  carbonic  acid  really  consists  of  carbonated  oxygen  in  the  propor- 
tion stated  in  the  formula  ?  "  What  have  you  corresponding  to  that?  A.  "How  would 
you  detect  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  1  " 

Q.   What  part  of  this  question  corresponds  to  that  ?     A.   I  do  not  see  anything. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  ?  A.  "  What  takes  place  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  lime- 
water  to  saturation  ?  " 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  have  ?     A.  That  is  all,  I  believe. 

Q.  There  are  five  questions  asked  in  that,  and  you  have  one  of  them  ?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  withdraw  four-fifths  of  that  question  1  A.  There  is  only  one  of  the  five  ques- 
tions that  corresponds. 

Q.  You  withdraw  the  four-fifths  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  one  which  you  have,  occurs  in  every  chemistry  1     A.   As  far  as  I  know     - 

Q.  Number  5,  describe  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  what  have  you  corres 
ponding  to  that  ?     A.  "  How  is  sulphuric  acid  manufactured  1  " 

Q.  What  more  ?  A.  Explain  the  reaction  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  and 
uses  ?  and  explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution." 

Q.  You  have  a  full,  complete  question  on  carbonic  acid  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Could  a  teacher  teach  Chemistry  without  asking  that  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  the  rider  1  A.  Yes.  "  How  much  sulphuric  acid  could  you  obtain 
from  a  ton  of  iron  pyrites?  " 

Q.  You  have  really  nothing  at  all  corresponding  1  A.  The  questions  are  not  the 
same,  there  is  somewhat  the  same  principle  in  both. 

Q.  Where  1  Shew  me  the  similarity  between  the  two  at  all  except  that  the  word 
"  pyrites  "  occurs  in  both,  and  the  word  "  ton  V  A.  How  would  you  obtain  it  from  a 
ton  of  pyrites,  this  question  is  ten  tons. 

Q.  Specific  gravity — giving  the  percentage  of  acid,  and  three  or  four  other  things  ? 
A.  With  those  other  conditions  in,  of  course. 

Q.  There  is  no  correspondence  between  them  ]  If  you  could  work  the  question  in  your 
notes,  you  could  work  this  one  ?  A.  Not  unless  you  knew  more  than  enough  to  work  the 
other. 

Q.  You  withdraw  the  rider  to  five  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Sixth  question  : — "  A  few  grains  of  white  arsenic  are  put  into  an  ounce  or  two  of  soup, 
state  as  fully  as  you  can  how  you  would  proceed  to  detect  its  presence  there  ?  "  Do  you  think 
that  Marsh's  test  is  the  one  that  a  chemist  would  apply  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  organic  matter  mixed  with  the  arsenic  ]  A.  I  do  not  I  think  it  would  be  some- 
thing the  same. 
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Q.   You  withdraw  that  question  ?     A.  The  questions  are  not  the  same. 

Q.  Therefore  when  you  stated  they  were,  you  made  a  mistake  ?  A.  Yes,  I  suppose  I 
made  a  mistake,  I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  could  be  obtained  in  the  same  way. 

Q.  No.  7.  "  What  are  the  sources  of  iodine  1  How  is  it  prepared  1  Describe  the  properties 
of  iodine  1  How  would  you  proceed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  soluble  (a)  chloride,  (b)  iodide, 
(c)  fluoride,  present  single  in  a  liquid  1 "  What  have  you  corresponding  to  that  ?  A.  This — 
"  state  generally  how  iodine  may  be  obtained,  and  how  it  may  be  detected  in  any  compound." 

Q.  Is  that  all  1     A.  That  is  all  in  this  question. 

Q.  What  part  of  that  question  corresponds  to  this  question.  It  consists  of  six 
questions,  how  many  of  those  have  you  got  ?  A.  The  first  is,  "  State  generally  how  iodine 
may  be  obtained  "  : — that  corresponds  with  one.     How  may  it  be  tested  in  any  compound." 

Q.  "  What  part  of  this  question  corresponds  with  that  ?     A.  There  is  nothing. 

Q.  Could  you  teach  Chemistry  without  teaching  how  iodine  is  prepared.     A.  No. 

Q.  Question  No.  8  : — "  Classify  the  common  metals  according  to  their  equivalency. 
Give  the  formula  of  the  characteristic  oxide,  chloride,  and  sulphate  of  each."  What  have 
you  corresponding  to  that  ?  A.  "  Classify  the  common  metals  according  to  their  equival- 
ency. Give  the  formula,  of  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron, 
and  copper." 

Q.  Does  that  correspond  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  potassium  a  common  metal  ?  A.  Yes,  and  the  question  in  the  note  book  is 
"  Classify  the  common  metals." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  about  sulphate  in  this  question  ?     A.  No.  It  is  sulphide. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  on  the  Chloride  1  A.  There  is  nothing  mentioned  here  about  the 
Chloride. 

Q.  What  are  the  common  metals  ?  A.  Iron  and  copper,  these  are  the  only  two  men- 
tioned here. 

Q.  How  many  common  metals  are  there  1     Zinc  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tin  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  others  besides  1  So  your  note  covers  a  very  small  part  of  the 
answer  to  this  question  1     A.  They  are  partially  the  same. 

Q.   How  much — one-half?     A.  Scarcely  a  half. 

Q.  The  9th  question: — "  What  is  the  most  important  ore  of  tin,  and  how  is  the  metal 
extracted  therefrom  1  How  is  the  presence  of  tin  in  a  solution  detected  1 "  A.  "  How  is 
tin  obtained  ? " 

Q.  What  part  of  the  question  corresponds  to  that  1  A.  "  What  is  the  most  import- 
ant ore  of  tin,  and  how  is  the  metal  extracted  therefrom  1 " 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  ?     A.  Not  exactly, 

Q.  You  have  not  got  that  then  ?  "  How  is  the  presence  of  tin  in  a  solution  detect- 
ed 1 "     A.  "  How  would  you  test  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  tin  in  any  solution  1 " 

Q.  You  have  a  compound  of  tin — this  is  tin.  Is  detecting  a  compound,  and  detecting 
the  metal  the  same  ?    A.  Not  precisely. 

Q.  Is  there  any  connection  between  detecting  for  a  metal,  and  detecting  for  its  com- 
pound 1  Generally  are  they  not  quite  diffei-ent  1  A.  Sometimes  I  think  that  the  com- 
pound is  first  broken  up,  and  then  it  is  detected. 

Q.  Made  into  something  else  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  It  does  not  follow,  because  you  could  test  for  a  metal,  that  you  could  test  for  its 
compound  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  answer  to  this  question  at  all  ?  A.  I  have  also  the  question — 
"  Name  and  give  the  composition  of  the  workable  ores  of  tin,  and  the  method  of  obtaining 
tin  from  its  ores,  and  the  principles  involved." 

Q.  You  have  one-half  of  that  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  question  asked  on  tin  if  one  is  asked  at  all ;  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  it  ?     It  is  the  ordinary  question  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  a  question  in  your  notes,  that  is  in  this  paper  that  is  not  a  general  book- 
work  question  1     A.  I  think  the  questions  are  book  questions. 

Q.  The  ordinary  questions  that  every  teacher  in  Chemistry  would  ask,  and  in  the 
form  in  which  he  would  ask  them  1     A.  Yes,  something  the  same  form. 

Q.  Mr.  George  Dickson  marked  this  paper  the  same  as  the  preceding  one  1     He  had 
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your  note-book,  and  made  out  all  your  questions  1    A.  I  think  that  is  the  way  of  it,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Q.  You  know  pretty  well ;  you  believe  that  was  the  case  ;  you  believe  that  Mr. 
George  Dickson  marked  these  questions  about  which  I  have  now  asked  you — marked  the 
correspondence  of  the  questions  in  your  note-book  to  those  on  this  paper. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Does  the  same  remark  apply  to  those  as  to  the  former  paper  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Dickson  come  to  get  the  book  from  you  1     A.  He  asked  me  for  it. 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  for  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  ;  it  was  some  time 
after  the  summer  holidays. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it  1     A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reasons  for  asking  for  it  ?  A.  I  thought  it  was  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  it  before  the  investigation. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  holidays  ?     Were  you  at  Hamilton  then  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  letters  pass  between  you  and  Mr.  Dickson  respecting  this  book  or  the  subject 
at  all  ?     A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  Mr.  Dickson  that  you  had  a  note-book  containing  these  questions, 
or  did  he  ask  you  for  it  1     A.  I  was  asked. 

Q.  Mr.  Dickson  asked  you  if  you  had  a  note-book  ?     A.  He  understood  first  that  I  had  it. 

Q.  How  1     A.   Through  another  party. 

Q.  Who  I     A,  A  fellow-student. 

Q.  His  name  1  A.  Ratcliffe  ;  I  thought  he  knew  it  before,  because  among  the  students 
that  were  acquainted  with  the  Normal  School  and  teachers,  it  was  customary  to  speak  about 
the  notes  that  we  received, —  quite  a  customary  thing. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  conversations  with  Normal  School  students  1  A.  This 
gentleman  knew  that  I  had  it.  and  Mr.  Dickson  was  informed  of  it  through  him. 

Q.  In  Physics,  for  July,  1874,  the  first  question  is,  "  How  would  you  cool  a  mixture  in 
the  absence  of  ice  or  snow  ?  "  A.  I  have, — "  How  would  you  cool  a  mixture  without  either 
ice  or  snow?  "     Explain  clearly  the  principle  involved." 

Q.   You  have  that  question  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  an  ordinary  book-work  question,  is  it  not  1  It  occurs  in  ordinary  books,  does 
it  not  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  teaching  freezing  mixtures,  you  would  expect  that  to  be  asked  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Second  question  :  "  Describe  the  relation  of  the  heat  spectrum  to  the  light  spect- 
rum ?  "     A.  I  have,  "  Compare  the  heat  spectrum  and  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.   That  is  a  book-work  question  1     A.   It  is  very  frequently  asked. 

Q.   Have  you  seen  it  before  in  these  papers'?     A    I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  What  have  you  corresponding  to  the  third  question  1  A.  This  question  begins  : — 
"  What  is  the  thermal  unit  generally  adopted  1 "  I  have — "  How  is  heat  measured  1  What  is 
the  thermal  unit  usually  adopted  1  " 

Q.  What  corresponds  to  that  ?     A.   Nothing. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  part  of  your  notes  1  A.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat. 

Q.  What  corresponds  to  that  in  this  1     A.  There  is  nothing. 

Q.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  specific  heat  1 "  What  corresponds  to  that  in  this  ques- 
tion 1     A.  I  do  not  see  anything. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  1  A.  A  pound  of  mercury  at  100°  is  immersed  in  a  pound  of 
water  at  40°.  How  many  degrees  will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  raised,  the  S.  heat  of 
the  mercury  being  1-30  ] 

Q,  That  is  the  same  in  substance  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  question — mercury  and  water  ?     A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  rider  is  the  same  in  substance,  but  different  in  numbers  1  A.  Some  of  the  num- 
bers are  different. 
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Q.  No.  6 — "  explain  by  a  diagram  the  compound  microscope  ? "  A.  I  have — "  De- 
scribe the  common  microscope." 

Q.  An  entirely  different  thing.     A.   Yes. 

Q.  The  common  would  not  include  the  compound,  would  it  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  withdraw  that  question  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Question  7  : — "Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  electrical  induction.  What  is 
the  phenomena  known  as  the  'return  shock?'  Explain  it."  A.  I  have — "What  is  meant 
by  electrical  induction  ?" 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  to  describe  an  experiment,  to  illustrate  it  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  the 
same. 

Q.  You  withdraw  that  part  of  the  question  then  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.   "  What  is  the  phenomena  known  as  the  '  return  shock.'  "     A.   "  What  is  meant  in  the 
treatises  on  electricity,  by  the  return  shock." 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  question  ?     A.   It  is  quite  common. 

Q.  Eighth  question  : — "  If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action,  be  brought  near  a  candle,  the  light  will 
probably  be  extinguished.  Explain  clearly  the  cause  of  this."  A.  I  have — "If  a  point  is 
brought  near  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine,  what  effect  is  produced  ?" 

Q.  Is  that  anything  like  this  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  something  the  same. 

Q.  Which  is  the  similarity  ?  In  the  first  case  notice  where  the  point  is.  It  is  on  the 
electrical  conductor.  In  your  case,  it  is  outside.  Is  there  any  similarity  at  all  ?  A.  That 
is  different. — "  If  a  lighted  candle  be  brought  near  the  point,  what  is  the  effect,  and  what  is 
its  cause  f" 

Q.  Then  you  have  the  half  of  that  ?     A    Yes. 

Q.  You  withdraw  the  half  and  leave  the  other  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  That  experiment  about  a  candle  being  brought  near — is  that  a  common  experiment, 
that  would  be  almost  certain  to  be  described  by  any  one  lecturing  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I 
think  it  is  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Ninth  question  : — "  Describe  in  general  terms  a  magneto-electric  machine]  A.  I 
have — "  Describe  the  magneto-electro  machine  and  the  principle  on  which  it  acts." 

Q.  Your  question  includes  this  and  something  more.  That  is  a  common  question  on  a 
common  subject,  is  it  not  1     A.I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Have  you  found  any  question  on  any  of  these  subjects — any  question  in  your  notes, 
that  is  not  what  may  be  called,  ordinary  standard  questions  on  Physics  or  Chemistry,  asked 
over  and  over  again  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  about  being  asked  "  over  and  over  again."  I  do  not 
know  that  there  are  any,  not  usually  asked.     They  are  the  usual  kind  of  questions. 

Q.  That  any  person  lecturing  on  common  questions,  would  give  ?  A.  They  would  be 
likely  to  give  similar  questions. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  Chemistry  is  a  very  wide  subject,  and  that  you  could  ask  a 
great  variety  of  questions  on  it  ?  Could  you  ask  fairly  a  great  variety  of  fair  questions  on 
it  ?  Could  you  ask  fairly  a  great  variety  of  fair  questions  on  it  on  the  Normal  School  course, 
— could  you  ask  very  many  of  what  are  called  good  questions  on  the  Normal  School  course 
as  laid  down  in  these  papers,  which  consist  almost  altogether  of  the  non-metallic  elemeuts 
and  the  leading  metals  1     Is  not  that  so  ?     A.I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  notice  that  there  are  only  a  few  metals,  and  those  of  the  commonest 
kind?     A.   I  have  noticed  that. 

Q.  Could  you  ask  very  many  questions  similar  to  those  on  your  notes,  such  as  Ammonia  ; 
how  is  it  prepared  ?     A.  You  could  not  ask  many  on  that. 

Q.  The  important  substances — are  they  all  enumerated  ?  Are  there  fifty  of  what  you 
would  call  important  substances  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  Normal  School  course  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  for  certain. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion?     A.  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  that  many. 

Q.  There  would  be  more,  would  there  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Could  you  ask  many  questions  such  as  would  fairly  be  put  on  the  Examin- 
ation ?  You  have  twenty-one  there.  Could  there  be  very  many  more  that  you  have 
not  got  ?     A.  I  do  not  know.     I  suppose  there  could  be  more. 

Q.  But  they  would  not  be  good  ones  1     They  would  not  be  leading  questions  1  They 
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would  be  out  of  the  way  questions  ?     Do  you  not  think  so  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
would. 

Q.  Could  you  think  of  one?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  bound  to  propound  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  not  those  twenty-one  questions  fairly  cover  the  Norman  School  course  1  A. 
It  depends  on  what  the  Norman  School  course  is. 

Q.  You  have  stated  it  ?  A.  I  have  stated  what  I  noticed  about  some  of  the  papers, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  whole  course  or  not. 

Q.  Do  these  twenty-one  questions  fairly  cover  what  you  have  noticed  about  the 
papers  1     A.  I  think  they  have  fairly  covered  them. 

Q.  These  questions  that  you  say  were  given  you  in  the  class,  and  you  think  you  were 
ground  up  in  at  the  time  of  the  Examination.  You  should  have  studied  pretty  well, 
should  you  not  1     A.  Yes — better  than  I  did. 

Q.  What  per  centage  of  marks  did  you  have?  A.  102  out  of  150— that  would  be 
68  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  that  more  than  you  were  fairly  entitled  to,  from  your  whole  year's  work  ? 
Is  the  work  you  obtained  better  ?     A.  Not  very  high. 

Q.  Rather  low  than  otherwise,  is  it  not  ?     A.  It  was  not  so  very  low. 

Q.  In  physics,  do  you  know  what  you  got  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  ought  you  to  have  got  without  any  assistance  from  explanations  other  than 
a  year's  study  in  what  was  not  a  wide  subject  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  It  depends  a  great 
deal  on  circumstances  and  the  person's  memory. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  would  be  fair  in  physics  for  the  time  you  put  in  and  the  oppor- 
tunity you  had  ?  A.  From  the  amount  that  I  had  studied  it,  I  would  have  been  well 
satisfied  with  50  per  cent. 

Q.  You  did  not  expect  a  first-class  on  that,  did  you  ?     A.  Not  on  that  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  if  you  had  got  these  questions  and  prepared  them  all 
beforehand,  you  would  have  been  satisfied  with  50  per  cent.  1  If  you  had  been 
drilled  on  the  very  questions  in  which  you  were  to  be  examined,  you  would  have  got  off 
with  50  per  cent.  1  A.  I  think  it  probable  that  I  would  have  wanted  more.  I  would 
have  wanted  more  than  50  per  cent. 

By  Me.  Davin. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  Chemistry  during  the  Session — did  you  study  it  very  hard  1  A. 
I  devoted  considerable  time  to  it. 

Q.  If  those  questions  had  not  been  pointed  out  to  you,  to  go  very  thoroughly  into  them, 
do  you  think  you  would  have  had  the  marks  you  had  1  A.  I  scarcely  think  I  would  have 
obtained  the  number. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  have  forgotten  so  much  of  your  Chemistry  ?  A.  On  account  of 
a  bad  memory. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  were  grounded  in  the  principles  of  it,  or  did  you  cram  for  the 
Examination  ?  A.  I  suppose  I  became  familiar  with  several  of  the  principles,  at  any  rate  ; 
and  after  these  questions  were  given  I  devoted  my  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  answers  to 
them. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Chemistry  Paper  for  July,  1875  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkland  has  asked  you  the  question  whether  those  questions  given  you  in 
July,  1874,  were  not  questions  that  were  bound  to  be  given  in  Chemistry — that  no  Examina- 
tion Paper  couid  be  set  unless  suc:i  questions  were  found  there?  You  have  just  answered 
the  question  that  no  teacher  would  teach  practically  without  asking  those  questions.  A.  I 
said  most  of  these  questions  were  usually  asked. 

Q.  Look  at  that  Paper  of  1875  ;  is  there  one  of  those  questions  in  (hut  Paper  ?  A. 
No.  6  is  one. 

Q.  Read  No.  4  ?  A.  "  I  pour  hydrochloric  acid  upon  some  marble,  iron  and  lime,  each 
placed  in  a  separate  vessel  with  a  little  water.  I  perform  a  similar  experiment  with  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  with  nitric  acid.     Describe  the  result  produced  in  each  case." 

Q.  In  question  2  on  the  Chemistry  Paper  of  June,  1874,  what  have  you  ?  A.  "  You 
have  given  you  a  few  iron  nails,  some  pure  tin  foil,  copper-filings,  and  a   little  granulated 
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zinc,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  distilled  water  ;  state  what  chemical  changes  you  can 
produce  with  these  materials,  and  express  the  change?,  by  equation." 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  That  is  a  question  of  the  same  nature  as  the  other  ?  A.  Different  substances,  but  a 
similar  question. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  These  questions,  No.  4,  of  July,  1875,  and  No.  2  of  June,  1874,  I  understood 
you  to  say  were  similar.  Are  these  questions  the  same  1  A.  They  are  not  the  same 
questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  similarity  between  them  1     A.  There  is  the  nature  of  the  question. 

Q.  AVith  reference  to  that  question  in  the  June  Examination  Paper  of  1874,  and 
your  question  in  the  note-book  :  "  How  is  commercial  nitric  acid  obtained  ?  How  would 
you  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  1  "  You  have  been  examined  as  if  you  were  an  ex- 
pert in  Chemistry.  If  you  had  gone  over  that  question  in  your  note-book,  would  you  be 
able  to  answer  question  No.  2,  in  the  June  Examination  Paper  of  1874  1  A.  It  is  likely 
that  in  reading  up  the  answer  to  that  question,  I  would  have  read  up  enough  to  answer 
the  other.     The  reading  up  of  this  alone  perhaps  would  not  answer  the  other. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  July  Paper  for  1874 — question  No.  4.  You  have  in  that  question — 
"  Describe  fully  what  takes  place  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  lime 
water  to  saturation  1  "  And  you  have  in  your  note-book,  question  7,  first  Paper — "What 
takes  place  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  lime  water  to  saturation  ?  "  Was  that  as 
you  stated  in  your  cross-examination  only  part  of  question  No.  4  as  found  in  your  note- 
book 1  Look  at  question  5  in  the  same  Paper,  July,  1874,  which  you  withdrew — "  Des 
cribe  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  V  A.  "  Vitriol  maker  prepares  ten  tons  of  vitriol 
of  specific  1.4,  containing  80  per  cent,  of  acid  ;  how  many  tons  of  pyrites  containing  40  per 
cent,  of  sulphur  must  for  this  purpose  be  burnt  ?  Suppose  5  per  cent,  of  sulphur  remained 
unburnt  in  the  pyrites,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  production  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  1  " 

Q.  Look  at  your  book,  question  8,  page  69.  If  you  had  read  up  the  subject  placed 
before  you  in  the  question,  would  it  not  have  enabled  you  to  answer  the  question  and  the 
rider,  No.  5,  in  the  Examination  Paper  for  July,  1874  ?  A.  With  reference  to  the  first 
part — "  Describe  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  1 " — the  first  part  of  any  question 
agrees  with  that. 

Q.  If  you  had  read  up  the  subject  as  suggested  by  these  questions,  you  would  have  been 
able  to  answer  question  5,  in  the  July  Paper  for  1874  ;  what  is  your  opinion  ?  A.  It  is 
likely. 

Q.  Question  No.  6: — Look  at  your  note-book,  question  11,  page  71.  Have  you  any 
doubt  that  if  you  read  up  question  ]  1  on  your  note-book,  you  would  be  able  to  answer  ques- 
tion 6  ?  A.  Perhaps,  if  it  were  to  "  describe  minutely,"  it  would  imply  the  question  given 
on  the  paper. 

Q.  Question  7  on  the  July  paper,  1874,  and  five-sixths  of  it,  you  withdraw,  and  your 
evidence  to  me  was  that  it  was  a  little  fuller  in  the  paper  than  in  the  book.  If  you  made  that 
question  in  your  book  up  thoroughly  would  you  be  able  to  answer  the  entire  of  question  7,  or 
would  you  not  ?  A.  The  questions  are  not  the  same ;  but  in  preparing  the  answer  for  the 
one  given  here,  it  is  likely  you  would  acquire  information  enough  to  answer  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  other. 

Q.  You  were  pressed  whether  the  formula  of  the  characteristic  oxide,  chloride  and  sul- 
phide of  the  common  metals  was  like  the  formula  of  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  iron,  and  copper  ;  if  you  had  studied  the  question  in  your  notebook,  have 
you  any  doubt  whatever  that  you  would  have  been  able  to  answer  the  question  in  the  paper  ] 
A.  I  stated  that  I  had  read  the  question  wrongly  at  first. 

Q.  But  if  you  had  made  up  that  question,—-  "Give  the  formula  of  the  most  character- 
istic oxide,  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron,  and  copper."  Would  you  have  been  able  to  ans- 
wer the  second  part  of  the  question  in  the  paper.     Give  the   formula  of  the  characteristic 
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oxide,  chloride,  and  sulphide  of  each  1  A.  Not  by  reading  up  the  mere  answer  for  this 
particular  question. 

Q.  What  book  would  you  be  likely  to  read  on  the  subject.     A.  Roscoe's. 

Q.  Would  you  find  in  the  same  part  of  Roscoe  an  answer  to  the  question  in  the 
Paper  ?     A.  It  is  likely. 

Q.  Is  it  not  certain  1     A.  I  would  not  state  it  for  a  fact. 

Q.  Question  9  on  the  Paper  : — "  What  is  the  most  important  ore  of  tin,  and  how  is 
the  metal  extracted  therefrom  1  How  is  the  presence  of  tin  in  a  solution  detected  ? " 
You  say  that  the  first  part  of  your  own  question  is  the  same  : — "  How  is  tin  obtained  *?  " 
Mr.  Kirkland  pressed  you  as  to  whether  there  was  not  a  great  difference  between  the 
presence  of  tin  and  of  a  compound  of  tin  ; — if  you  worked  out  the  question  about  the 
compound,  would  you  not  have  been  able  to  answer  that  question  about  tin  *?  A.  Not  in 
looking  up  the  answer  for  this  question. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  June  Paper  of  1874,  in  Chemistry,  look  at  question  6: — "A 
specimen  of  spring  water  is  supposed  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  j  how  would  you 
ascertain  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  really  present1? "  In  your  note-book  is — "What 
are  the  usual  impurities  of  spring  water  1  How  are  they  detected,  and  how  are  they 
removed  1 "  If  you  had  made  up  the  answer  to  the  latter  question,  would  you  not  have 
been  able  to  answer  the  question — "  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  really  present1?"     A.  You  would  be  likely  to  find  the  answer  for  it. 

Q.  Question  7  : — "  By  what  experiment  would  you  prove  that  common  phosphorus 
and  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  are  allotropic  modifications  of  the  element  phosphor- 
ous *?  "  In  you  note-book  it  is — "  State  in  general  terms  how  phosphorus  is  prepared  1 " 
If  you  mastered  that  question  in  your  note-book,  would  you  not  be  able  to  answer  every 
part  of  question  11     A.  If  I  knew  just  enough  to  answer  this  question  ] 

Q.  If  you  read  up  and  studied  up  for  it  1  A.  If  I  had  read  up  for  it,  and  studied  up 
for  it,  I  would  be  likely  to  answer  more  than  is  contained  in  this  question. 

Q.  Question  8 : — "Describe  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,"  and  in  your  note-book  the  same; 
if  you  made  it  up  properly  would  you  not  be  able  to  answer  question  8  ?  A.  The  answer 
for  it  would  not  be  contained  in  the  answer  for  this  question. 

Q.  But  would  you  have  to  go  over  the  same  ground,  in  book  or  in  lectures  1  A.  I 
think  that  any  person  in  reading  up  an  answer  for  this  question,  would  read  perhaps  enough 
to  answer  a  portion  of  the  other. 

Q.  Look  at  question  9,  which  you  withdrew  : — "  State  the  composition  of  the  ordinary 
ores  of  iron,  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  their  reduction,  and  the  composition  of 
cast-iron  and  steel  ?  How  would  you  distinguish  iron  from  copper  chemically  1 "  Ques- 
tion 7  in  the  note-book  is — "Give  the  formula  of  the  most  characteristic  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium, iron  and  copper."  If  you  had  studied  the  subject,  as  suggested  by  the  question  in 
your  note-book,  would  you  have  been  able  to  answer  question  9  in  this  paper  ?  A.  I 
think  that  in  studying  up  all  that  was  suggested  in  the  question,  there  would  have  been 
enough  in  connection  with  it  to  have  answered  a  portion  of  the  question  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Look  at  questions  8  and  10  in  your  note-book,  and  question  10  on  the  Examina- 
tion Paper, — if  you  mastered  the  subject  or  studied  it  by  these  two  questions,  would  you 
have  been  able  to  answer  question  10  on  the  Examination  Paper]  A.  If  you  mastered 
the  subject  you  would. 

Q.  In  the  July  Paper  of  1874,  in  Physics,  6th  question  : — "  Explain  by  a  diagram 
the  compound  microscope."  In  your  note-book — "Describe  the  common  microscope." 
If  you  made  up  that  question  would  you  have  been  able  to  answer  the  other  question  ? 
A.  I  withdrew  it  thus  far — in  the  answer  given  for  the  compound  microscope — you  could 
not  from  that  bring  out  the  answer  for  the  compound  microscope. 

Q.  But  suppose  you  had  made  up  the  subject,  and  you  were  told  to  study  up  these 
questions,  were  you  not  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  done  so,  would  you  have  been  able  to  answer  the  question  on  the 
Examination  Paper  ?  A.  I  might  and  I  might  not.  It  depends  altogether  on  how  much 
you  study. 

Q.  I  asked,  if  you  studied  it  up  thoroughly  ?     A.  I  could  answer  it  then. 

Q.  And  half  of  question  8  was  withdrawn.     "  If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  in  metallic 
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connection  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in   action   be   brought  near  a 
candle,  the  light  will  probably  be  extinguished.     Explain  clearly  the  cause  of  this." 

Page  90  of  your  note  book  has: — "  If  a  point  is  brought  near  the  prime  conductor  of 
an  electric  machine  what  effect  is  produced  ?  "  And,  "if  a  lighted  candle  bs  brought  near  the 
point,  what  is  the  effect  and  what  is  its  cause  1  " 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  withdrawing  the  half1?  If  you  studied  up  those  questions 
9  and  10,  in  your  note  book,  would  you  not  be  able  to  answer  the  whole  of  that 
question  8  ?  A.  It  is  quite  likely  thit  if  I  studied  up  for  a  part  of  it,  I  should  have  studied 
up  for  the  whole.  It  seems  to  be  the  opposite  of  the  one  I  have  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  per- 
son would  study  up  for  both. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Dickson  marked  the  questions  in  the  Paper.  How  did  he  come  to 
know  you  had  this  note  book  ?  A.  I  explained  that  he  was  informed  through  another  party, 
that  I  had  the  questions. 

Q.  Of  what  character  ?  Why  was  he  informed  of  that  ?  Did  you  say  anything  to  this 
other  party  ?  How  did  you  describe  your  note  book,  that  led  to  any  talk  about  it  ?  A.  I 
had  frequent  conversations  with  the  other  party  about  questions  that  I  had  received  at  the 
Normal  School. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  those  questions  ?  How  did  you  describe  them,  that  led  to 
Mr.  Dickson  knowing  it  ?  A.  I  described  that  in  the  Chemistry  questions  there  was  quite 
a  similarity. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  the  Physics'  questions  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  there  was  quite  a  similarity  between  the  questions  of  Mr. 
Kirkland  and  the  Examination  Papers  of  1874  1     A    Yes. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Dickson  first  speak  to  you  about  the  note-book.  A.  He  asked  me  if 
I  would  let  him  see  the  questions. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  reason  why  he  wanted  to  see  them  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
told  me  the  reason.   I  thought  I  understood. 

Q.  Look  at  those  questions  of  1876,  in  the  Physics  Paper,  were  there  any  of  these  very 
common  questions  there  ?  In  July  1874,  you  had  a  lot  of  common  questions.  Are  any  of 
these  questions  there  ?     A.  The  first  two  are  there. 

Q,  Read  them  ?  A.  "  Describe  fully  some  one  experiment  by  which  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  has  been  ascertained  and  state  approximately  the  numerical  result." 

Q.  Where  is  that  in  July,  1874  ?  A.  I  think  you  will  see  a  similarity  in  the  third 
question  in  1874. 

Q.  Any  other  ?     A.  Question  7. 

Q.  Read  question  7.  A.  "  Describe  the  construction  of  a  Groves'  galvanic  cell  and  the 
nature  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  it  during  the  passage  of  the  current." 

Q.  Where  is  that  iu  July,  1874  ?     A.  The  tenth  question  may  bear  somewhat  upon  it. 

By  Me.  Kirkland. 

Q.  In  the  notes,  which  you  have  read,  read  the  note  to  the  third  question  in  physics  in 
July,  1874  '?  A.  "  How  is  heat  measured  ?  What  is  the  thermal  unit  usually  adopted  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  ?" 

Q.  Now,  read  from  July  Paper,  1876,  1st  question  : — A.  "  Describe  fully  some  one  ex- 
periment by  which  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  ascertained  and  state  approxi- 
mately the  numerical  result." 

Q.  If  you  had  worked  that  up,  you  would  have  answered  the  first  question,  would  you 
not  ?  If  you  had  gone  to  see  what  is  meant  "  by  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat"  you 
would  have  been  able  to  have  answered  this  first  question  ?  If  you  knew  what  that  "  mechani- 
cal equivalent  of  heat  was,  you  would  answer  the  first  question  ?  A.  T  would  not  have  known 
how  to  describe  an  experiment. 

Q.   But  if  you  had  read  it  up  1     A.  If  I  had  read  it  up  1 

Q.  If  you  had  read  up  the  first  question  you  would  have  answered  the  second  question  ? 
A.  It  is  likely. 

Q.  Is  it  not  certain  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  while  you  were  reading  up  specific  heat,  you  would  have  the  third  question  I 
A.  Yes,  if  I  read  it  up  fully. 
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Q.  If  you  had  compared  the  heat  and  light  spectrum  fully,  you  could  have  answered  No.  5  ? 
A.  I  would  have  known  how  to  answer  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  read  up  all  about  it?     A.  Oh,  yes  ! 

Q.  Turn  to  the  Chemistry  Paper  of  1874,  question  No.  7  ;  read  your  note.  A. 
"  State  generally  how  iodine  may  be  obtained,  and  how  it  may  be  detected  in  any  com- 
pound." 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  general  enough  to  read  up  the  whole  of  iodine  from  beginning  to 
end  1     A.  I  would  not  read  more  than  there  was  on  iodine. 

Q.  State  how  you  would  answer  about  a  chloride  1  A.  I  did  not  state  it  would  be 
to  answer  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  What  would  you  get  1  A.  I  would  not  get  any  on  chloride.  That  is  the  portion 
it  did  not  cover. 

Q.  Reading  up  iodine,  how  would  it  enable  you  to  answer  about  a  fluoride  1  A.  I 
think  you  could  answer  the  greater  portion  of  the  question. 

Q.  Would  it  answer  anything  about  a  fluoride  ?     A.  Perhaps  not. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  "  perhaps  1"     A.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Q.  It  would  not  answer  about  a  chloride  ?     A.  I  said  it  would  not. 

Q.  There  are  two  portions  of  the  question  out  of  three  that  it  would  not  answer?  A.  I 
said  it  would  answer  the  most  of  it. 

Q.  Is  one  out  of  three  the  most1?  A.  I  considered  the  question  before  of  more  import- 
ance than  that. 

Q.  Come  to  No.  8.  You  stated  that  if  you  read  up  what  you  had  in  your  notes  you 
would  be  likely  to  answer  the  whole  question  ?  A.  You  would  be  likely  to  read  enough  to 
answer  it. 

Q.  Read  your  note  ?  A.  "  Give  the  formula  for  the  most  characteristic  oxide  and  sul- 
phate of  potassium,  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  If  you  read  the  whole  of  potassium,  you  do  not  get  any  of  it.  In  reading  the  oxide 
of  iron,  would  that  give  you  information  about  the  sulphate  1  A.  All  merely  about  the  oxide 
would  not. 

Q.  You  mean  that  if  you  were  asked  to  read  about  the  oxide  of  iron,  you  would  read 
all  about  iron  1  If  you  were  reading  about  iron,  you  would  be  likely  to  read  about  lead  1 
A.  If  it  was  just  iron  alone  you  would  not — it  states  more — iron  and  copper. 

Q.    You  do  not  call  two  all  the  common  metals  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  would  say  there  were,  at  least,  seven  or  eight  common  metals  1  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  to  read  two  would  give  you  all  the  common  metals  1  A.  If  I  were  asked 
to  look  up  carefully  for  a  question  of  this  kind,  "  Give  the  formula  for  the  most  charac- 
teristic oxide,  and  sulphate  of  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  W^ould  you  read  lead,  tin  and  zinc  besides  ?     A.  I  might,  and  I  might  not. 

Q.  If  you  read  up  those  twenty-one  questions  in  the  sense  you  see  now,  would  there 
be  much  Chemistry  that  you  would  not  know  ?     A.  As  far  as  these  questions  go. 

Q.  Would  they  not  include  the  whole  of  the  Chemistry  if  read  up  in  that  sense  1  A. 
I  do  not  know  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Very  nearly  the  whole  of  it  ?  A.  Perhaps  it  would,  as  far  as  we  were  required 
to  go. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Dickson,  the  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  in  Hamilton,  return 
your  note-book  after  he  borrowed  it  ?     A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  loan  it  him  that  he  might  use  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  he 
put  it  in  those  terms. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  to  be  used  here  1     A.I  understood  so. 

Q.  And  you  were  to  come  and  give  evidence  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Are  you  the  correspondent  of  any  newspaper  on  the  subject  of  the  matter  inquired 
into  by  this  Commission  ?     A.  I  am  not. 


Kate  Grant,  sworn. 
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By  Mr.  Edgar. 


Q.  You  live  in  Ottawa  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  a  teacher  ?     A.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  Model  School  there. 

Q.  This  is  an  inquiry  investigating  certain  charges  made  against  the  Central  Commit- 
tee of  Examiners,  and  this  is  the  language  in  which  those  charges  are  stated.  I  will  read 
them,  and  ask  you  to  state  to  the  Commissioner  anything  that  you  know  bearing  upon 
these  charges.  First,  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring  having  dishonour- 
able relations  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  of  Toronto.  Can  you 
tell  us  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  with  reference  to  that  charge  1  A.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it. 

Q.  The  second  charge  is  this  :  That  in  the  preparation  of  Examination  Papers  in  con- 
nection with  Public  and  High  Schools,  there  has  been  collusion  between  the  members  of 
the  Central  Committee  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  results  of  the  examina- 
tions.    Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  that  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Your  name  was  mentioned  yesterday  by  a  witness  as  having  told  him  something 
about  collusion  between  Normal  School  teachers  and  examiners.  Mr.  James  Slater  men- 
tioned your  name,  I  think,  as  having  told  him  something  about  this.  Did  you  tell  him 
anything  about  it  1  A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  remember  meeting  him  last  summer,  but 
I  do  not  remember  what  we  talked  about. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  here  to-day  from  Ottawa  ?  Was  it  in  consequence 
of  a  telegram  1    A.  I  received  a  summons  yesterday — a  letter  from  Mr.  Davin. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Slater  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  anything  you  talked  about,  do  you  1  A.  We  talked  about 
the  examination.  It  was  when  the  examination  was  going  on.  I  do  not  know  what  we 
said. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  that  examination  bearing  on  the  work  that 
would  be  done  in  the  examination  room  by  the  students  ?     A.  I  could  not  say  anything. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  the  kind  ? — It  is  not  a  question  of  what  jou  said,  but 
of  what  you  knew.  A.  I  do  not  know  anything  on  the  subject,  but  what  I  meant  was  that 
any  person  who  was  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  class  in  any  subject  as  well  as  Algebra,  should  have 
done  well,  because  he  teaches  thoroughly  and  well. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  Mr.  Kirkland's  classes  in  1876?     A.  The  first  half  of  the  year. 

Q,   What  classes  1     A.  I  attended  all  his  classes. 

Q.  In  Chemistry  ?     A.  Yes :  and  in  Algebra  and  Physics,  and  Philosophy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  there  was  great  similarity  between  his  questions  and  the 
Examination  papers  afterwards?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  afterwards  ,  that  session  we  used 
some  questions  previously  given  by  Mr.  McLellan  to  the  University  Students  ;  and  I  think 
that  there  was  a  similarity  between  that  and  the  papers  given  by  Mr.  McLellan  in  the 
summer  of  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  anything  to  Miss  Montgomery  on  this  subject  1  A.  I  do 
not  remember.  I  was  with  her  for  a  few  days  ;  we  talked  about  a  great  many  things,  but  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  talked  about  this  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  call  on  you  some  time  before  the  examination  ?  A.  No — not  that 
I  remember. 

Q.  Were  you  here  in  1872?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  do  anything  peculiar  to  your  knowledge  before  the  Examination 
of  1872.     A.  He  did  not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Did  he  call  at  your  boarding-house  1  A.  He  never  called  at  my  boarding-house,  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Ottawa?  A.  I  was  here  all  1872  at  the  Normal 
School,  except  the  holidays  ;  and  I  was  here  the  first  half  of  1876  ;  that  is  in  Toronto. 

Q.  But  how  long  have  you  been  in  Ottawa  1  A.  I  have  been  in  Ottawa  since  the 
middle  of  1876,  September,  1876. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  Normal  School,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
land  got  on  very  well ;  did  you  not  ?     A.  Indeed,  1  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  in  my  teaching  that  would  lead  you  to  expect  that 
I  had  undue  information  of  any  kind  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Charles  Belford,  sworn — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  Editor  of  the  Mail  ?  A.  Well,  not  editor  exactly,  I  have  large  editorial 
duties  and  responsibilities,  but  I  am  not  the  editor ;  Mr.  Patteson  ha&  at  all  events  the 
responsibility. 

Q.  There  are  some  papers  or  letters  I  asked  you  yesterday  to  produce  ;  have  you 
them  1     A.  Mr.  Davin  has  them. 

Q.  Those  letters,  I  think,  were  some  which  were  referred  to  in  one  or  two  articles 
in  the  Mail  ?     A.  Some  of  them  are  referred  to. 

Q.  As  having  been  written  by  Dr.  McLellan  to  some  person  who  was  interested  in 
the  result  of  examinations,  asking  him  to  prepare  Examination  Papers  ;  that  is  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  referred  to  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  those  the  letters  1     A.  Yes. 

Letters  produced  and  marked  Exhibits  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4,  B5,  B6  and  B7. 


[Exhibit  "B  1."] 
"  Private. 

"  Yorkville,  22nd  January,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  had  better  take  the  Oakville  School  if  the  trustees  give  you 
to  begin  with,  which  I  have  strongly  recommended  them  to  do.  Always  take  the  best  you  can 
get — '  bird  in  hand,  &c.'  I'll  do  all  I  can  for  you  for  a  position  in  one  of  the  Normal 
Schools — yet  failure  is  possible  ;  it  will  at  all  events  be  so  much  in  your  favour  that  you 
have  been  in  demand  among  High  School  Boards.  I  saw  Mr.  O'Donohoe  (whom  your 
father  also  must  see),  he  will  aid  you. 

"  By  the  way  I  am  very  hard  worked  this  half  year,  would  you  have  time  to  make 
me  up  a  few  problems  and  questions  in  Mathematics,  in  strict  confidence  1  I  take  pass 
Mathematics  of  1st  year;  Conies  and  Calculus  in  2nd  ;  Optics  and  Hydrodynamics  (Pass 
and  Honours),  and  Statics  and  Dynamics  3rd  year. 

"  Simon  Thurs,  and  Newton  and  R.  Dury,  4th  year. 

"  I  don't  wish  to  trouble  you  much ;  but  perhaps  you  may  have  a  little  leisure  ;  and 
the  work  affords  a  good  exercise  of  mind. 

"  I  have  to  keep  two  departments  of  law  read  up  for  the  LL.D.,  in  June,  besides 
examination  of  teachers,  inspection,  reports,  &c. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"J.  A.  McLellan. 

"  J.  R.  Teefy,  &c,  &c." 
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[Exhibit  "  B  2."] 
u  Private. 

"  Yorkville,  26th  January,  1873. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  25th  inst.  I  trust  the  trustees 
of  the  Oakville  School  have  followed  my  advice  ;  they  were  to  have  a  meeting  on  Satur- 
day, so  that  you  will  probably  have  heard  from  them  ere  this  reaches  you.  I  think  your 
chances  for  a  Normal  School  mastership  are  good,  and  will  surely  grow  better  as  time 
rolls  on,  so  that  if  a  year  or  upwards  is  to  elapse  before  the  opening  of  any  of  them  you 
can  hardly  fail  of  success,  for  you  are  daily  gaining  in  experience  and  in  reputation.  I 
am  obliged  by  your  kind  offer  of  assistance,  having  so  much  work  to  do  during  the  next 
six  months.  I  accept  your  offer — Arithmetic  Papers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd  class)  for  teachers' 
examination  ;  and  1st  and  2nd  years  answers  to  Arithmetic  Papers  will  be  required. 
And  if  you  indicate  solutions  of  any  Problems  and  Riders  for  University  work — it  will 
relieve  me  of  a  good  deal  of  work.  Make  the  papers  as  original  as  possible.  I  shall 
probably  incorporate  some  of  my  own  for  the  different  years. 

"  Let  me  know  if  you  make  arrangements  with  Oakville  trustees — if  not  I  shall 
look  out  as  I  go  east. 

"  I  have  strong  hope — almost  confident — that  you  will  get  into  a  Normal  School  posi- 
tion. I  stand  well  with  Dr.  R.,  and  with  the  Government,  •  and  you  may  rely  upon  my 
doing  my  best  to  secure  you  what  I  believe  you  really  merit. 

"  Yours,  &c, 


J.  R.  Teefy,  Esq. 


"  Private.  [Exhibit  "  B  3."] 


;  J.  A.  McLellan. 


Yorkville,  Feby.  7,  73. 


"  Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  copy  of  University  Act,  Thanks  for  promised  assistance 
for  myself  and  McMurchy. 

"  I  have  the  pass  payer  and  your  first  rider  will  do  very  well  for  that.  I  have  half 
the  Problem  paper,  which  of  course  is  Honours.  The  Normals  will  not  be  opened  (unless 
perhaps  Ottawa)  for  a  year.  I'll  look  sharp  for  your  interests.  Perhaps  you  know  I  am 
talked  of  as  Dr.  Ryerson's  successor.  The  Dr.  will  retire,  I  think,  before  the  new  appoint- 
ments are  made.  If  I  succeed  you  need  have  no  fear  as  to  your  prospects.  And  if  I  don't 
Pll  have  influence  at  all  events. 

"  Manilla  is  a  mean  place  ;  I'll  surely  get  you  something  better  this  year  if  POSSIBLE. 

"  Make  up  2  or  3  stiff  Problems  for  1st  class  Arith.  paper — a  gold  medal  is  to  be  given 
for  best  man  at  ensuing  examination — and  write  a  test  question  or  two.  You'll  not  have 
a  vote  for  Senator  unless  you  have  your  M.A.  Still  you  can  vote  for  McM.,  and  can  use 
your  influence  with  others. 

"  I  shall  soon  set  out  on  Eastern  tour. 

"  In  haste. 

"  Truly  yours, 

"J.  R.  Teefy,  Esq.  "J.  A.  McLellan. 


"  Private.  [Exhibit  "  B  4."] 

"Yorkville,  17th  Feb.,  '73. 

"  My  Dear  Sir, — Your  favour  to  hand ;  papers  good  ;  not  too  short ;  thanks.  Your 
aid  is  now  a  great  favour.  Fergus  is  very  poor  place — tumble-doivn  school-house — never  gave 
more  than  $700,  perhaps  might  give  $800.  You  can  command  my  influence  anent 
getting  any  school. 

"  Van  Slyke  will  have  no  chance.  I  think  I'll  have  influence  enough  to  get  you  in  the 
appointment  of  Matliematic  Master,  and  others  will  be  largely  influenced  by  our  (my  1) 
reports. 
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'■  I  have  given  a  highly  flattering  (just,  too)  report  of  your  school. 

"  If  I  succeed  Dr.  R.,  there'll  be  no  doubt  about  you.  Perhaps  you  could  aid  me — 
write  Mr.  O'Donohoe,  &c,  &c,  giving  your  views  as  to  how  I  inspect,  stand  with  the 
Masters,  &c.     Your  Father,  T  think,  could  help  me  thus. 

"  I  start  to-morrow  ;  will  be  in  Lindsay  Saturday  night,  Sunday  and  Monday.  If 
you  write  after  that  letter  will  be  forwarded. 

"  Write  in  great  haste. 

"  With  many  thanks. 

"  I  attach  great  importance  to  my  election  on  Senate. 

"  I  remain, 

Yours  ever, 

"J.  R.  Teefy,  Esq."  "J.  A.  McLellan. 


[Exhibit  "  B  5."] 

"  Private. 


"  Yorkville,  8th  March,  1873. 


"  My  dear  Sir, — "  I  have  received  your  letter  and  enclosure.  1  have  not  the  Eug. 
papers  ;  the  Euclid  and  Algebra  (Pass)  are  mine.  I'll  be  glad  of  some  problems  for 
Problem  Papers.  I  have  half  the  problems  for  all  the  years.  The  conies  and  calculus  and 
half  problems  for  second  year,  Hydrostatics  and  Optics,  Statics  and  Dynamics,  pass  paper 
and  half  problems  for  third  year,  and  logarithms  and  Rigid  Dynamics  for  4th,  etc.  Thanks 
for  your  kindness.  The  Normal  Schools  cannot  be  long  delayed  ;  there  will  doubtless  be 
other  good  positions  ere  long. 

"You  may  rely  on  me ;  you  have  only  to  ask  if  anything  occurs  to  you  which  has 
failed  to  strike  me,  and  I'll  be  ready  to  aid  jrou.  You  might  write  to  Lafferty.  I  have  not 
written  to  him.     Kirkland,  Normal  School,  and  Loudon,  are  working  for  me  I  believe. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Easter ;  stay  a  night  with  me  if  you  can,  either  on 
your  way  home  or  as  you  return.     I  shall  be  home  for  some  days. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  J.  A.  McLellan. 
"  J.  R.  Teefy. 

"  Come  up  for  your  M.  A.  in  May  ;  write  on  Mathematics." 


[Exhibit  «  B  6." 
"  Private. 


Yorkville,  14  March,  1873. 


"  My  Dear  Sir,  — Thanks  for  the  Problems.  Don't  be  discouraged.  I  think  that 
ere  long  we  shall  have  a  place  with  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  you  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  Normal  Schools  are  established  (which  certainly  will  be  within  a  year 
and  a  half),  I  shall  be  able  (if  living)  to  get  you  a  mastership.  The  miserable  prejudices 
to  which  you  refer  will  not  have  any  influence  in  such  appointments — or  at  all  events,  but 
slight  influence.  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed ;  and  my  advice  is,  stick  to  it,  and  keep  up 
a  brave  heart,  and  you  must  be  successful. 

"  The  '  odds '  shall  not  be  always  against  you  ;  I  never  failed  in  carrying  out  an 
intention  j  and  I  intend  to  work  for  you  till  you  succeed  to  something  worthy  of  your 
abilities. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"J.  A.  McLellan. 

<:J.  R.  Teefy,  Esq." 
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[Exhibit  "  B  7."] 
'•'  Confidential. 

Yorkville,  24  April,  74. 

"My  dear  Teefy, — I  acknowledge  the  force  of  your  objection  as  to  Dr.  W.  I 
should  prefer  a  different  man  myself,  but  don't  know  where  to  look  for  a  man  on  whom 
the  masters  could  unite.  I  have,  as  you  know,  not  the  least  sympathy  with  Dr.  W.'s 
bigotry,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  friends  of  University  men  in  the  Council,  as  they  appoint 
to  all  important  positions  (Normal  School  masterships,  etc.  etc.)  Hunter  would  never  do  ; 
if  you  can  suggest  a  good  man  I'll  be  edad  to  help.  Do  all  you  can  for  Loudon  and  Kirk- 
land  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Ogden." 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  two  charges  :  first,  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee 
a  ring,  having  dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Com- 
pany, of  Toronto,  can  you  give  us  any  evidence  in  support  of  that  charge  ?  A.  We  pro- 
pose to  bring  up  some  witnesses  to  give  evidence  on  that  charge.  You  have  their  names, 
I  understand. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  evidence  obtained  yourself  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  A.  No, 
not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  came  to  that  conclusion  from  conversations  with 
persons  interested  in  educational  matters. 

Q.  Tell  us  with  whom  you  had  these  conversations  which  led  you  to  that  conclu 
sion  ? 

Mr.  Davin  objected  to  the  question. 

After  some  discussion,  the  witness  said  :  — 

I  will  not  claim  the  privilege  if  the  answer  were  material  to  the  inquiry. 

After  further  discussion,  the  examination  proceeded. 

Q.  Can  you,  or  will  you,  give  me  the  names  of  any  other  witnesses  besides  those  that 
you  have  already  given  '?     A.  Yes,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Copp,  Clark  &  Company. 

Q.  In  addition  to  this,  have  you  any  other  names  of  persons  you  are  willing  to  give 
me — who  in  your  belief  or  knowledge  can  give  material  evidence  *?  A.  I  have  not.  If  I 
had,  I  would  have  given  them  to  you  before. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  charge — as  to  collusion  in  Examination  Papers,  do  you  say  the 
same  1     A.  The  same. 

Q.  You  were  the  person  on  the  Mail  staff  who  was  most  conversant  with  these  mat- 
ters, I  think  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  got  a  letter  from  you  some  time  in  July,  to  a  communication  from  me 
asking  you  to  furnish  names  of  correspondents,  in  which  you  said  that  you  had  called 
upon  them  through  the  newspaper,  and  hoped  that  they  would  give  you  authority  to  give 
their  names?  A.  Yes,  and  more,  I  wrote  private  letters  to  some  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
Some  of  them  objected,  because  they  said  that  they  would  be  marked  men.  I  have  not 
furnished  you  with  any  more,  because  I  have  none  to  furnish. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  have,  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mail,  in  this  matter,  acted  in  the  public 
interest?     A.  I  think  so  ;  that  was  my  object. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  have  handed  in  certain  letters,  which  you  say  were  written  by 
me  ;  how  do  you  know  that  they  were  written  by  me  ?  A.  They  were  signed  J.  A.  Mc- 
Lellan. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  two  J.  A.  McLellan's  ?     A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  Who  is  the  party  to  whom  those  letters  are  addressed  1     A.  Mr.  Teefy. 

Q.  Did  you  get  them  from  Mr.  Teefy  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  them  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware  that  that  is  material,  unless 
his  Lordship  says  so. 
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After  some  discussion  the  witness  said  : — 

They  were  sent  to  me  with  entire  authority  to  use  them  as  I  saw  fit,  by  the  gentle- 
man who  sent  them  to  me. 

He  was  not  Mr.  Teefy  1     A.  He  was  not. 

Q,  Had  he  Mr.  Teefy's  authority  to  use  them  ?  A.  He  said  in  his  letter,  to  me,  that 
he  had. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  the  letter  in  which  he  said  so  ?  A.  It  is  a  private  letter.  I 
have  not  his  authority  to  produce  it. 

Q.  He  had  not  such  a  high  opinion  of  private  letters  as  you  have  ?  Q.  I  am  not 
here  to  answer  for  him. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  answer  who  gave  you  those  letters  1,    A.  I  do,  certainly. 

Mr.  McLellan  appealed  to  the  Commissioner  as  to  whether  the  witness  should  answer 
the  question,  or  not. 

The  Commissioner : 

It  does  not  strike  me  as  material. 

Examination  continued  by  Dr.  McLellan  : — 

Q.  Are  you  responsible  for  the  editorials — Do  you  father  all  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  advanced  in  the  paper  1     A.     I  am  not  responsible  in  the  actual  sense. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  article  on  Elementary  Statics  in  which  it  was  stated  that  an 
endless  variety  of  questions  could  be  set  on  the  subject  1  A.  I  decline  to  say  who  writes 
for  the  Mail.  I  submit  that  the  Mail  is  responsible  for  any  statement  which  it  makes, 
and  if  Mr.  McLellan  or  any  one  else  is  libelled,  he  has  his  recourse  at  law. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  articles  written  in  the  Mail  1  A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  repeat  now,  that  a  vast  range  of  questions  can  be  set  in  Elementary 
Statics  ?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  answer.  The  Mail  has  stated  so,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  statement. 

By  Mr.  Buchan. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  remuneration  in  connection  with  this  matter  other  than 
that  you  receive  as  your  ordinary  stipend  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  stated,  that  two  or  three  of  the  parties  you  wrote  to,  and  pressed  to  come 
here,  and  give  evidence  and  assume  public  responsibility,  declined  to  do  so,  on  the  ground, 
that  they  would  be  marked  men  %     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  they  say  or  intimate  that  they  would  be  "  marked  "  1  A.  That 
some  of  them  were  immediately  under  your  control  and  superintendence,  and  would  be 
marked  men  in  that  respect. 

Q.  Did  they  intimate  that  I  had  ever  done  them  the  slightest  injustice  in  that  re- 
spect ?     A.  No,  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Davin  put  in  Examination  Papers  of  June,  1874,  of  July,  1874,  July,  1875  aud 
July  1876,  marked  respectively,  C,  D,  E,  F. 

The  Inquiry  was  adjourned  until  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow. 
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Nokmal  School,  Toronto, 

Wednesday,  November  14th,  1877. 

The  Inquiry  opened  at  11  o'clock. 
Esther  Emma  Montgomery,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  live  in  Brantford  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  are  a  teacher  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Normal  School  as  a  student  of  the  first  Division  in  the  Session 
ending  June,  1876  1     A.  I  did,  part  of  the  Session. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  of  what  the  Examination  Papers  were  to  be  1     A.  I  had  no 

idea. 

Q.  Was  any  intimation  made  to  you  as  to  what  those  Examination  Papers  would  be  ? 
A.  I  heard  conversations  sometimes  which  led  me  to  suppose  we  might  have  known. 

Q.  Who  spoke  to  you  on  that  subject  ?  A.  Miss  Grant  said  once  that,  before  an 
examination  took  place,  I  think  in  1872,  Mr.  Kirkland  took  some  of  his  students  into  a 
room  and  gave  them  the  substance  of  a  Chemistry  paper,  or  nearly  the  substance. 

Q.  Did  you  share  such  belief  at  the  time  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  afterwards  to  make  you  change  your  view  of  the  question  ? 

A.  It  did. 

Q.  What  occurred  1  A.  When  I  compared  the  Examination  Papers  with  the  notes 
we  received  from  Mr.  Kirkland,  I  thought  there  was  a  great  similarity. 

Q.  What  notes  do  you  allude  to  1     A.  I  allude  to  notes  in  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Q.  Where  are  your  notes  in  Chemistry  to  be  found  ?  A.  In  my  Roscoe's  Chem- 
istry. 

Q.  Had  these  notes  anything  peculiar  about  them,  in  themselves  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  given  1  A.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  session,  Mr.  Kirkland  empha- 
sized the  questions  in  the  notes  that  he  gave. 

Q.  Is  that  your  note-book  1  A.  It  is.  (Roscoe's  Chemistry  with  notes  produced 
and  marked  Exhibit  "G") 

Q.  Turn  to  the  Chemistry  paper,  No.  2,  of  the  July  Examinations  for  1876,  for  first 
class  Provincial  Certificates.  Read  the  first  question  "?  A.  "A  mineral  water,  in  addition 
to  chlorides,  contains  small  quantities  of  iodides  and  bromides  :  how  would  you  detect  the 
presence  of  these  salts  in  water  1"  (Examination  Papers  for  July,  1876,  produced  and 
marked  Exhibit  "  F." 

Q.  Turn  to  your  note-book  and  tell  me  what  Mr.  Kirkland  said  which  led  you  to  draw 
the  inference  you  have  told  us  of  ?  A.  "  Test  for  a  chloride.  If  silver  nitrate  be  added 
to  the  soluble  chloride,  silver  chloride  will  be  formed  and  a  black  ring  will  be  seen,  K  CI 
+  Ag  N  03  =  K  N  03  + Ag  CI." 

Q.  What  is  the  page  in  your  book  ?  A.  It  is  a  note  pasted  in  opposite  page  104. 
Then  opposite  page  117,  I  have,  "  If  a  solution  contains  bromine,  pass  CI  through  it,  and 
Br  is  liberated  and  is  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  Add  ether  to  it,  and  the  Br  rises  to  the 
top,  as  the  ether  dissolves  the  Br.  The  Br  is  known  by  its  reddish  colour."  On  page  11 8, 
I  remember  well  marking  the  test  for  iodine.  I  have  not  the  note,  because  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Roscoe. 

Q.  Why  did  you  mark  it  1  Did  anything  occur  in  the  lecture-room  to  make  you 
mark  it  ?     A.I  thought  it  was  an  important  question. 

Q.  Were  you  told  to  mark  it  ?     A.   We  were  told  to  learn  that. 

Q.  Look  at  question  2  on  the  Examination  Paper1?  A.  "  Describe  the  properties  of 
carbon  which  tend  to  show  that  diamond  cannot  have  been  formed  at  a  temperature  at 
which  pure  iron  melts.  How  would  you  show  that  carbonic  acid  (C02)  is  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  oxygen,  and  that  it  contains  (very  nearly)  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  ?  " 

Q.  What  have  you  in  your  note-book  and  in  Roscoe  in  regard  to  that  1  A.  Imme- 
diately before  the  examination,  Mr.  Kirkland  told  us  to  read  up  carbon,  and  told  us  to 
look  particularly  at  the  diagram  to  be  found  in  Roscoe's  Chemistry. 
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Q.  On  what  page  is  that  1  A.  The  diagram  is  on  page  88.  If  I  had  read  carbon  I 
could  have  answered  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  any  note  1  A.  I  have  a  note  on  page  84  which  I  think  is  not  in  Ros- 
coe. 

Q.  Read  that  note  1  A.  "  Mg  burns  in  C02 — oxide  of  Mg  left— the  Mg  decomposes 
the  C02  and  Mg  unites  with  the  0  and  carbon  is  left.     The  same  applies  to  K.'' 

Q.  Your  attention  you  say  was  specially  directed  to  that  ?  A.  We  received  that 
note.     I  have  it  written  here. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  examination  1  A.  I  think  these  were  given  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  Session — I  think  within  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Does  that  note  answer  question  2  in  the  Chemistry  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  I 
intend  to  leave  my  notes  to  some  one  who  knows  more  about  Chemistry  than  I  do  to  decide 
whether  my  notes  answer  the  questions. 

Q.  Look  at  question  3 1  A.  "Describe  how  you  would  prove  bone-ash  to  consist 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate.  Explain  the  decomposition  of  bone-ash  by  diluted  sulphuric 
acid.  Explain  by  means  of  symbols  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid."  I  have  the  note  on  phosphorus. 
The  subject  of  phosphorus  is  marked,  and  the  mark  I  have  is  opposite  page  152  of  my 
Chemistry.  "Phosphorus — Nat.  Sources — Bones  of  animals.  Preparation — (1)  Burn  the 
bones,  (2)  distil  in  iron  vessels  and  so  keep  the  animal  matter.  Glue  is  made  out  of  the 
animal  matter  ;  (3)  add  H2  S04,  and  CaS04  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  re- 
moved ;  (4)  evaporate  ;  (5)  add  charcoal  and  heat,  C02  is  formed,  and  P  will  distil  over 
and  is  condensed  in  water." 

Q.  Does  that  note  answer  question  3  1  A.  As  I  told  you,  I  do  not  intend  to  say 
whether  these  are  the  answers  or  not.  I  intend  to  leave  that  to  somebody  who  under- 
stands Chemistry. 

Q.  You  might  give  an  opinion  on  that.  Does  that  cover  the  same  ground  as  ques- 
tion 3  1     A.  I  think  that  question  is  not  covered  so  fully  as  some  others. 

Q.  Look  at  question  4  1  A.  "  Describe  the  leading  properties  of  arsenic,  and  name 
those  elements  that  are  usually  grouped  with  it.  What  means  do  we  possess  for  the  de- 
tection of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  ?  Name  the  substance  which  is  considered  the  best 
antidote  against  it  1  State  how  you  would  determine  whether  a  given  gas  consists  of 
arseniuretted  or  antimoniuretted  hydrogen." 

Q.  You  have  a  note  on  that ;  turn  to  it  1  A.  Opposite  page  1 60  :  "  Connected  with 
non-metallic  P  and  N.  Metallic  Sb  and  Bi  occasionally  combined  with  nickel,  iron, 
cobalt,  and  sulphur.  Preparations — Roasting  ore,  when  arsenious  acid  (As2  03)  is 
formed.  This  is  the  white  arsenic  of  commerce.  To  get  arsenic  from  As2  03  mix  with 
charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda.  Properties — It  is  a  solid  of  grey  lustre,  volatilizes  when 
heated  and  burns  with  a  bluish  flame,  taking  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine.  Tests — 
When  heated  is  recognized  by  odour  of  garlic.  Take  a  piece  of  the  mineral  add  NaC 
03  and  place  on  piece  of  charcoal,  and  add  heat  from  blowpipe,  and  smell  of  garlic.  As2 
03  is  most  important.  Sources — Arsenical  pyrites  Fc  S  As.  Preparation — By  roasting 
the  arsenical  pyrites.  Properties — White  heavy  powder,  sometimes  in  crystals,  insoluble 
in  H2  0,  very  soluble  in  solution  of  the  Alkalies  and  in  H  CI.  Intensely  poisonous. 
Poisonous  wall  paper — After  some  time  the  paper  becomes  rough  and  the  air  is  filled  by 
dust,  which  rubs  off  the  paper  when  it  is  touched.  To  test  whether  arsenic  is  present  in 
green  paper — Steep  it  in  H2  0  drain  of  N2  0  and  add  N  H3  ;  a  bluish  colour  is  given. 
To  test  for  the  arsenic  itself — Take  a  bottle  containing  pure  Zn  ;  add  H2  S  04  as  if  going  to 
make  H  ;  sometimes  the  H2  S  04  will  not  act  on  Zn  ;  then  add  platinum  bichloride ; 
leave  for  a  time  till  air  goes  out  of  bottle  ;  light  the  gas  given  off ;  take  a  piece  of  clean 
porcelain — a  metallic  mirror  will  be  formed  on  porcelain.  If  the  mirror  be  formed 
arsenic  or  Sb  is  present.  Distinguish  As  from  Sb.  If  it  be  arsenic,  it  will  dissolve  in  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime." 

Q.  Take  the  five  parts  of  that  question.  "  Describe  the  leading  properties  of  arsenic  " 
you  have  in  your  note.  "  It  is  a  solid  of  grey  lustre,  volatilizes  when  heated,  and  burns  with 
a  bluish  flame,  taking  fire  when  thrown  into  chlorine."  That  answers  the  first  part  does  it 
not  1     A.   I  would  rather  leave  all  that  to  somebody  else. 

Q.  Are  you  struck  with  the  similarity  1    A.  I  am  struck  with  the  similarity  all  through. 
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Q.  "Name  those  elements  that  are  usually  grouped  with  it."  Are  these  generally 
the  elements  grouped  with  it  ?     A.  That  is  what  I  have  here. 

Q.  Third,  "  What  means  do  we  possess  for  the  deteotion  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  ?" 
You  read  the  means  of  testing  arsenic  in  green  paper  ?"     A.  Yes. 

Q.  "  Name  the  substance  which  is  considered  the  best  antidote  against  it,"  and  you 
have  ferous  oxide  ?  A.  Yes.  "  Ferous  oxide  is  the  best  antidote,  but  it  is  hard  to  be 
obtained." 

Q.  Then, "  State  how  you  would  determine  whether  a  given  gas  consists  of  arseniuretted 
or  antimoniuretted  hydrogen."  You  have  here,  "  To  test  for  arsenic — take  a  bottle,"  and  so 
on  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  question  51  A.  "  Describe  the  preparation  of  potassium  from  potassium 
carbonate  and  explain  the  process.  State  how  you  would  distinguish  potassium  from  sodium 
and  how  detect  each  metal  in  its  compound." 

Q.  Have  you  a  note  on  that  ?     A.  Opposite  page  190  and  page  192. 

Q.  Read  what  you  have  ?  A.  "  Potassium — Sources — Plants  which  obtain  it  from 
felspar  tf  granite  rocks.  Preparation — 1st,  obtained,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  by  decomposing 
caustic  potash  by  electricity  ;  2nd,  potassium  carbonate  and  carbon.  The  K  passes  over  into 
naphtha,  or  with  any  substance  that  will  not  unite  with  it,  such  as  coal-oil,  bensine,  or  tur- 
pentine. Properties — Light,  soft,  easily  spread  with  a  knife,  unites  with  0  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  air,  forming  K2  0  decomposes  H2  0,  one  atom  of  K  being  replaced  by  an  atom 
of  H,  forming  KHO.  Tests — A  purple  flame;  K  added  to  H2  0  gives  KHO,  and  a  purplish 
flame  is  seen  ;  the  H  escaping  is  intensely  hot,  and  meeting  with  the  0  of  air  takes  fire."  On 
page  192,  "  Tests  for  K  and  Na — Na  gives  a  yellow  colour  in  flame  ;  K  gives  a  purple." 

Q.  The  latter  part  of  question  5,  "  State  how  you  would  distinguish  potassium  from 
sodium  and  how  detect  each  metal  in  its  compound" — could  that  have  been  answered  from 
the  book  ?      A.    I  do  not  think  it  could  be  answered  from  Roscoe.     It  might  ;  I  do  not 

know. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  so  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  it  could. 

Q.  Look  at  question  6  ?  A.  "  By  what  experiments  would  you  prove  that  gunpowder 
is  a  mixture,  and  not  a  compound  ?  Explain  fully  how  the  substances  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed act  on  each  other  during  combustion?  How  do  you  explain  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder?"  Opposite  page  192,  T  have:  _  "  To  test  whether 
gunpowder  is  a  chemical  compound  or  a  mixture. — 1st,  steep  the  powder  in  water,  and  filter, 
test  the  dissolved  substance  for  a  nitrate  ;  then  dissolve  the  substance  (that  remains  in  the 
vessel)  inC  S2,  and  test  for  sulphate  (the  smell  of  S  will  be  given  off  if  it  is  heated),  then  test  the 
remaining  substance  by  burning  in  0,  and  C02  will  be  formed."  I  remember  well  the  day 
we  had  that  lesson.  I  knew  the  latter  part  of  that  question,  and  did  not  take  any  note  on  it. 
It  was  something  I  was  familiar  with. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  ?  A.  "  How  is  metallic  lead  obtained  from  galena  ?  A  sample 
of  water  is  supposed  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  lead  compound.  Describe  fully  how 
you  would  examine  the  water  for  lead  ?  " 

Q.  Have  you  a  note  on  that?  A.  On  page  247,  I  marked  the  lesson  on  lead.  I 
remember  taking  a  note  from  it,  but  I  have  not  the  note  here.  I  remember  taking  the  note 
and  I  thought  it  was  not  worth  while  finishing  it  out,  because  it  was  in  Roscoe's  Chemistry,  and 
I  marked  it  opposite  page  247.  I  have  :  "  Add  water  to  H2S,  and  use  the  liquid  to  test  lead. 
If  lead  be  present  when  H2S  is  added,  a  black  colour  will  be  at  once  seen."  I  do  not  think 
that  is  found  in  Roscoe.  It  may  be.  It  was  not  familiar  to  me  then.  I  do  not  remember 
reading  it  in  Roscoe. 

Q.  Question  8?  A.  "  How  would  you  prepare  pure  silver  from  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper?  Why  is  silver  considered  a  monovalent  metal?  Enumerate  the  oxides  of  silver, 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  each  of  them  ?  The  ordinary  silver  coins  are  made  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  How  would  you  prove  the  presence  of  both  these  metals  in  a 
coin  ?  I  remember  having  a  lesson  on  the  first  part.  I  do  not  remember  the  second  part. 
I  have  a  note  on  the  last  part,  "  The  ordinary  silver  coins,"  &c. 

Q.  Read  it  ?  A.  Opposite  page  247,  I  have  :  "  Take  a  quarter  dollar  and  test  it  for 
silver,  and  also  for  Co — 1st,  add  to  it  H  M03  and  test  the  liquid  by  adding  N  H3  ;  a  blue 
color  is  seen,  showing  Co  is  present.  2nd,  add  H  CI,  a  white  precipitate  of  Ag  CI  is 
formed,  showing  Ag  is  present." 
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Q.  Was  the  silver  question  gone  into  1     A.  It  was.     We  had  a  question  on  amalgam. 

Q.  Question  9  ?  A.  "  State  the  composition  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites,  epsom  salts, 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate."  I  have  nothing  marked  for  iron  pyrites."  I  do  not 
remember  that. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  marked  for  epsom  salts  ?  A.  Yes,  I  have  for  epsom  salts, 
and  I  have  a  note  for  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Q.  Head  the  note  1  A.  The  note  is  opposite  page  251  : — "Mercuric  chloride  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  Hg  C12.  Mercurous  chloride  or  calomel,  Hg2  C12,  to  distinguish  Hg 
C12  from  Hg2  C12,  add  potassic  iodide  to  Hg  C12,  and  it  first  becomes  yellow,  then  by 
adding  more  KI  orange,  then  red,  then  colourless  as  before  the  KI  was  added,  KI  added 
to  Hg2  C12  has  no  effect  or  at  least  a  very  slight  effect." 

Q.  Look  at  question  10  1  A.  "  What  weight  of  marble,  when  acted  on  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  will  yield  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ?"  I  remember  that  Mr.  Kirkland 
gave  us  a  problem  in  Chemistry — I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  this  ; — he  told  us  to 
work  it  by  the  English  method  as  well  as  the  French,  as  we  were  as  likely  to  get  it  in  one 
as  io  the  other. 

Q.  Is  this  in  the  English  or  in  the  French  1     A.  In  the  English. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  generally  by  the  similarity  of  those  questions  ?  A.  After  the 
examination,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  them. 

Q.  Would  you  look  at  the  Examination  Papers  of  1876  for  First-Class  Provincial 
Certificates,  commencing  10th  July,  1876, — the  Physics  Paper,  No.  17  ?     A.  I  have  it. 

Q.  Read  the  first  question.  A.  "  Describe  fully  some  one  experiment  by  which  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  has  been  ascertained,  and  state  approximately  the  numerical 
result.  It  is  found  that  equal  weights  of  water  and  copper  require  respectively  100  units, 
and  9  units  to  raise  their  temperature  by  the  same  amount ;  find  from  this  fact  how  much 
a  mass  of  copper  would  be  raised  in  temperature  by  striking  a  hard  non-conducting  sur- 
face after  a  fall  of  36  feet." 

Q.  Can  you  tell  the  Commission  anything  about  that  ?  A.  I  can  say  that  we  had 
the  first  clause  of  that  question. 

Q.  Read  question  2.  A,  "  How  may  the  quantity  of  heat  in  a  body  be  measured  ?  To 
what  height  would  a  weight  of  193  lbs.  be  raised  by  cooling  5  lbs.  of  boiling  water,  the 
temperature  of  the  air  being  62  F.  1  " 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that  question  ?  A.  I  remember  having 
the  first  clause. 

Q.  Read  question  3.  A.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  specific 
heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  ? "  I  remember  Mr.  Kirkland 
giving  us  that  question  as  it  stands  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Read  question  4.  A.  "  If  a  luminous  point  be  seen  after  reflection  at  a  plane 
mirror  by  an  eye  in  a  given  position  there  is  a  certain  space  within  which  the  image  of  the 
point  can  never  be  situated,  however  the  position  of  the  plane  of  the  mirror  be  changed : 
find  this  space." 

Q.  Do  you  remember  anything  in  regard  to  that?  A.  I  remember  that  we  had  a 
great  many  questions  on  that  subject;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  we  had  that  question  or 
not.     I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Read  question  5.  A.  "Give  an  account  of  'Frauenhofer's  lines'  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum. Sodium  introduced  into  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  produces  the  well-known 
yellow  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the  flame.  If,  however,  the  yellow  light  is  made  to  pass 
through  sodium  vapour  before  it  can  reach  the  prism,  no  yellow  light  is  seen  ;  explain 
fully  the  cause  of  this  result.  What  inferences  would  you  draw  from  this  concerning  the 
material  constitution  of  the  sun  ?  " 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Commission  in  regard  to  that  question.  A.  I 
have  to  say  that  was  all  told  to  us,  and  we  were  told  to  read  that  subject. 

Q.  Read  question  6.  A.  "Describe  the  construction  and  explain  the  action  of  Holtz's 
electric  machine,  in  which  a  small  initial  charge  of  electricity  is  made  to  give  rise  to  an 
indefinite  supply  of  electricity  of  a  high  tension,  and  show  how  its  effects  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy." 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  regard  to  thatl  A.  In  regard  to  the  first  part,  Mr. 
Kirkland  told  us  to  learn  up  Holby's  and  Whitcher's  machines.     We  got  Hoby's. 
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Q.  Read  question  7.  A.  "  Describe  the  construction  of  a  Grove's  galvanic  ceJl,  and 
the  nature  of  the  chemical  action  which  takes  place  in  it  during  the  passage  of  the  current. 
The  current  from  a  battery  of  6  Grove's  cells,  connected  in  a  series,  passes  through  a  vol- 
tameter containing  acidulated  water.  What  is  the  weight  of  zinc  dissolved  in  the  battery, 
while  '36  of  a  gramme  of  water  is  decomposed  in  the  voltameter  1  " 

Q.  Anything  about  that  ?     A.  As  regards  the  first  part,  we  took  up  the  batteries. 

Q.  Read  question  8.  A.  "  How  would  you  compare^the  magnetic  intensities  of  two 
places  on  the  earth's  surface  ? '  We  had  that  question  given  to  us  as  it  stands  on  the 
paper. 

Q.  Exactly  ?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  examination  1     A.  Shortly  before  the  examination. 

Q.  Read  question  9.  A.  "  Describe  the  construction  of  the  induction  coil,  explaining 
the  special  functions  of  each  of  its  principal  parts  1  "  A.  We  had  that  question,  we  were 
told  to  write  that  out. 

Q.  Read  question  10.  A.  "  Describe  the  astronomical  telescope  ;  trace  the  course  of 
a  pencil  of  rays  from  any  point  of  a  distant  object,  and  find  the  magnifying  power.  If  the 
focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  be  12  inches  and  I  inch,  how  far  must  the  eye-glass  be  moved 
for  viewing  an  object  at  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the  object  glass  ? " 

Q.  Look  at  your  note-book  in  Chemistry  again.  How  many  slips  of  paper  have  you 
in  that  note-book?  A.  I  think  there  are  thirteen.  I  remember  when  I  put  in  the  first. 
It  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  examination.  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  us  a  lesson  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  gave  us  the  tests  for  water,  and  I  remember  writing  it  out  and  putting  it  in 
the  book. 

Q.  You  have  twelve  slips.  Why  did  you  put  these  in  1  A.  I  had  them  in  before  I 
wrote  anything. 

Q.  Why  did  you  write  these  twelve  matters  and  nothing  more  ?  Was  your  attention 
specially  directed  to  them  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Chemistry  paper — there  are  10  questions  there  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  those  10  you  have  notes  on  9 — I  understand  you  to  say  that,  out  of  12 
little  leaves  in  your  note-book,  you  got  9  questions  ?  A.  I  did  not  count  those  as  I  gave 
them  to  you.     I  counted  the  whole  number,  not  those  that  had  notes  for  1876. 

.  Q.  How  many  of  those  ?  A.  I  have  just  found  out  something  I  did  not  know  was 
in  this.  I  have  the  formula  for  iron  pyrites ;  it  is  given  with  some  other  substances. 
That  was  given  with  some  other  substances.  It  is  a  question  to  distinguish  copper  from 
iron  or  iron  pyrites. 

Q.  So,  in  reference  to  question  9,  you  have  what  you  did  not  know  ?  A.  I  have  the 
formula  for  iron  pyrites,  which  I  did  not  know  I  had. 

Q.  Out  of  lo  slips,  10  bear  on  10  questions  here  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to  say.  They  are  here.  Any  one  can  count  them.  I  do  not  want  to  give  the 
number. 

Q.  What  certificate  did  you  take?  A.  In  1876,  a  2nd  A  ;  in  1877,  a  1st  C ;  in 
1876,  I  took  a  2nd  off  the  1st  class  papers. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  stated  that  I  emphasized  certain  points  ; — in  what  way  did  I  emphasize 
them  ?     A.  You  emphasized  them,  I  thought. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?     A.  As  any  one  would  emphasize  anything  they  wished  to  say. 

Q.  Out  of  some  hundreds  of  questions,  were  some  of  these  emphasized  more  than 
others  ?     I  thought  those  were  emphasized. 

Q.  And  you  got  them  up  accordingly  ?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  I     A.   For  one  reason,  I  was  not  able  to.     I  was  sick. 

Q.  You  attended  very  regularly.  I  did  not  see  anything  the  matter  with  you  ?  A. 
I  leave  it  to  the  lady  who  boarded  with  me  whether  I  was  sick  in  1876  or  not. 

Q.  You  were  always  at  the  Normal  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  I  attended 
every  lecture. 

Q.  You  were  not  often  absent  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  passed  the  examination  in  Chemistry,  in  1877  ?     A.  I  did. 
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Q,  What  marks  did  you  get?     A.  140  out  of  150. 

Q.  Was  not  that  high  ?     A.  I  was  satisfied  with  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  papers  under  those  circumstances  ? 
A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  at  the  Normal  School  and  got  that  number  of  marks,  would 
not  that  have  been  evidence  to  your  mind  that  you  had  some  knowledge  of  the  papers  ? 
A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  One  of  the  evidences  of  having  knowledge  beforehand  is  the  high  stand  taken. 
You  took  the  highest  stand  taken  on  the  Examination  papers  ?  A.  I  have  said  what  I 
had  to  say  about  the  physics  paper.     In  that  subject  1  have  never  done  well. 

Q.  You  must  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  Chemistry  to  make  that  percentage 
out  of  a  first-class  paper  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  considered  myself  well  up  in  any 
subject  particularly.     I  tried  to  do  the  best  I  could. 

Q.  The  Examiners  considered  you  well  up  in  this  1     A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  were  asked  to  test  for  chlorides.  Did  you  make  that  test  in  the  laboratory  ? 
A.  I  remember  being  there  once.  I  think  I  was  there  twice.  I  might  have  been  there 
oftener,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  three  times. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  there  every  week  1  A.  No,  I  did  not  go  in.  I  do  not  think 
many  of  the  ladies  did.     I  do  not  remember  very  well. 

Q.  If  you  were  teaching  Chemistry,  would  you  leave  out  the  test  for  chlorides  ? 

Mr.  Davin  objected  to  the  question. 
The  Commissioner  over-ruled  the  objection. 

Q.  I  have  nothing  to  say  except  what  I  have  said.  I  have  never  taught  Chemistry, 
and  I  have  no  opinion  to  express. 

Q.  What  were  we  at  in  Chemistry  when  you  came  1     A    I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  How  often  had  you  Chemistry  during  the  week  ?  A.  I  think  twice  ;  I  am  not 
sure.     I  think  one  time  we  had  it  with  the  Second  Division — either  that  or  physics. 

Q.  Twice  a  week  1     A.  I  think  so,  but  I  cannot  say  decidedly. 

Q.  Had  you  studied  chlorine  then  1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  In  the  first  question  you  are  asked  to  test  for  chlorides  and  iodides.  You  have 
marked  iodine  1     A.  I  read  the  notes  I  took  at  that  time. 

Q.  In  teaching  Chemistry,  could  you  have  left  out  iodine?  A.  I  have  never  taught 
Chemistry,  so  I  cannot  judge  what  you  would  do. 

Q.  During  the  past  year  did  you  study  iodine  ?  A.  I  went  all  over  the  book,  I  think. 
I  do  not  remember  anything  in  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  study  iodine  ?  A.  I  suppose  I  did.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  or  that  I 
did  not. 

Q,  Your  memory  is  somewhat  short,  is  it  not  ?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  you  studied  iodine  or  not  ?     A.I  cannot. 

Q.  Did  you  study  chlorine  ?  A.  I  cannot  say.  I  could  not  say  decidedly  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  study  carbon  ]  A.  I  could  not  say.  I  made  up  my  subjects  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  but  I  cannot  specify  any  particular  subject. 

Q.  '•  Describe  the  properties  of  carbon  which  tend  to  show  that  diamond  cannot  have 
been  formed  at  a  temperature  at  which  pure  iron  melts."  Do  you  recollect  that  I  ever 
taught  that  1  A.  I  remember  what  I  said  before.  You  said,  study  carbon  and  look  up 
the  diagram  in  Roscoe. 

Q.  What  is  it  about  1     A.  It  is  on  page  88. 

Q.  What  is  it  about  1     A .  It  is  about  carbon. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  unusual  in  telling  you  to  look  up  carbon  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  It  is  a  proper  subject  to  get  up,  is  it  not  ?  A.  The  whole  of  the  subjects  are 
proper  to  get  up,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  we  go  over  every  subject  in  Chemistry,  or  did  we  leave  out  some?  A.  I 
could  not  say  positively. 
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Q.  Did  any  person  tell  you  not  to  answer  my  questions  t  A.  No,  they  did  not.  No 
one  ever  told  me  either  to  answer  or  not.  I  am  doing  just  what  I  think  is  right.  I  do 
not  need  to  be  dictated  to  by  anybody — I  have  a  mind  of  my  own. 

Q.  "  How  would  you  show  that  carbonic  acid  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen." 
Did  I  make  an  experiment  on  that.     A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  "  Describe  how  you  would  prove  bone-ash  to  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  phos- 
phate." Do  you  recollect  anything  about  that  1  A.  I  remember  we  had  a  lesson  on 
Phosphates,  and  I  took  down  the  notes. 

Q.  Could  you  have  a  consecutive  lecture  on  Chemistry  without  a  lesson  on  Phos- 
phates 1  A.  I  never  gave  any  lessons  on  Chemistry,  so  I  have  no  opinion  on  that  matter. 
I  would  rather  leave  it  to  some  one  who  has  taught  Chemistry  to  say.  If  you  had  the 
whole  subject  to  get  up,  you  would  have  to  get  it  all. 

Q.  That  could  not  be  left  out  ?     A.  Not  if  you  took  the  whole  subject. 

Q.  You  could  not  say  whether  we  took  up  the  whole  subject  or  not?     A.   I  cannot. 

Q.   What  is  your  opinion  1     A.  I  have  not  any. 

Q.  You  had  a  lesson  on  Arsenic  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  note  on  Arsenic  which  served  you  any  purpose  this  year  1  A.  I  do 
not  remember.  I  forget  what  the  Paper  for  this  year  was.  I  could  not  say  whether  that 
note  served  me  or  not.     I  studied  Chemistry  since  1876. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  forgotten  it  now  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  "A  piece  of  bright  green  wall-paper,  supposed  to  contain  arsenic,  is  given  you  : 
describe  fully  all  the  experiments  by  which  you  could  ascertain  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
the  paper."  That  is  a  question  in  1877.  Have  you  that  in  your  notes  in  1876  ?  A.  I 
have  that  with  the  other  tests  for  arsenic. 

Q.  If  you  had  had  that  question  in  1876,  would  you  not  have  thought  it  strange  to 
have  a  question  on  a  note  which  you  had  1     A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  think  it  strange  ]  A.  Did  I  say  I  thought  it  strange.  I  have 
given  you  the  notes.     Others  can  make  their  comments  on  them.     I  make  none. 

Q.   You  say  you  were  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  questions  1     A.  Afterwards. 

Q.  If  you  had  got  that  question  would  you  not  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity  1 
A.  Not  with  one  question.     I  take  the  whole  Paper. 

Q.  But  apparently  the  questions  you  got  were  directions  to  get  up  important  points 
— not  questions,  but  directions  to  read  up  subjects  on  which  questions  were  to  be  put — 
that  is  your  argument  ?  A.  I  have  no  argument.  I  have  said  all  I  had  to  say,  others  can 
argue  on  it.  Anyone  who  is  an  expert  in  Chemistry  can  take  my  book  and  see  whether 
they  are  the  same  or  not.  I  will  not  say  whether  they  are  or  not.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  competent  to  decide. 

Q.  You  are  competent  to  answer  a  simple  question  1     A.  Not  to  answer  that. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  were  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  questions  ?  A.  The 
whole  thing. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether,  if  you  had  had  a  question  in  1877  in  the  exact  words  of  a 
note  in  1876,  you  would  not  have  been  struck  with  the  similarity  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  you  were  struck  in  1876  ?     A.  I  remember  it. 

Q.  Why  were  you  not  struck  in  the  other  case  1  A.  I  do  not  remember  the  1877 
Paper. 

Q.  This  is  the  question  : — "A  piece  of  bright  green  wall-paper,  supposed  to  contain 
arsenic,  is  given  you  ;  describe  fully  all  the  experiments  by  which  you  could  ascertain 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  paper  ?  "  A.  That  is  one  question.  I  would  not  be  struck 
for  one  question  ;  it  would  be  very  foolish. 

Q.  All  you  have  about  question  No.  3  of  1876  is,  that  you  had  a  lesson  on  Phosphorus 
— that  is  your  answer  1     A.  I  make  no  answer.     I  give  you  my  notes. 

Q.  What  is  your  note  1  A.  I  said  my  note  is  not  so  full  on  that  as  on  the  others  ;  I 
have  a  lesson  on  phosphorus  and  a  short  note  on  phosphorus. 

Q.  What  note  1  A.  I  have  the  lesson  on  phosphorus  marked,  and  I  have  a  short 
note  on  phosphorus. 

Q.  All  you  can  say  on  No.  3  is,  that  I  taught  phosphorus  fully  1  A.  I  say  I  have  this 
marked  and  a  note. 
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Q.  And  the  note  is  something  additional  to  what  is  in  the  book,  or  something  simi- 
lar 1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  the  note  the  substance  of  what  is  in  the  book  1  A.  I  will  leave  that  for  some- 
body else. 

Q.  Read  your  note  1  A.  "  Phosphorus  : — Natural  sources — Bones  of  animals.  Pre- 
paration— (1)  Burn  the  bones  ;  (2)  distill  in  iron  vessels,  and  so  keep  the  animal  matter- 
glue  is  made  out  of  the  animal  matter ;  (3)  add  H2  S04  and  CaS04  will  settle  to  the 
bottom  and  may  be  removed  ;  (4)  evaporate  ;  (5)  add  charcoal  and  heat,  C02  is  formed, 
and  P  will  distill  over  and  is  condensed  in  water."  Then  1  have  the  formula,  just  the 
same  as  you  drew  on  the  board. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  formula  1  A.  It  is  "  Ca  OP2  05 

H2  S04 

Ca  S04  +  H2  0  +  P2  05 
The  H2  0  is  drawn  off  by  evaporation." 

Q.  It  is  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  question  1  A.  There  is  my  note  : 
you  can  decide  whether  it  is  an  answer  or  not. 

Q.  Is  it  an  answer  ?     A.  I  will  not  say. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  ;  have  you  an  answer  to  that  in  your  note  1  A.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  these  are  answers  or  not  Let  some  person  who  is  an  expert  in 
Chemistry  see  whether  they  are  or  not.  I  will  not  answer.  I  came  to  say  what  I  thought 
right.     I  did  not  come  here  to  be  bullied. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  with  the  similarity  between  question  3  and  anything  I  gave  you  1 
A.  I  cannot  say  about  any  question  in  particular.     I  was  struck  with  the  whole  paper. 

Q.  Is  question  3  similar  to  anything  I  gave  you  1  A.  I  have  the  note  here  ;  anyone 
can  see  whether  they  are  similar  or  not. 

Q.  I  want  the  reasons  why  you  formed  an  opinion  1  A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly  why  I 
am  struck  with  anything,  or  anything  about  it. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  You  were  struck  with  the  similarity,  and  you  cannot  tell  why  1  A.  With  the 
whole  paper — not  any  particular  question. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  And  can  you  give  no  reasons  1     A.  I  cannot  give  reasons. 

Q.  Question  No.  10,—"  What  weight  of  marble,  when  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
will  yield  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ?  "  You  say  you  got  a  number  of  questions 
like  that  ?  A.  I  say  you  gave  us  a  problem  in  chemistry,  and  you  said  we  were  to  work 
it  by  both  methods,  and  I  took  it  home  and  worked  it.  That  is  why  I  remember  it  so 
well.  I  think  the  majority  had  not  it  worked,  and  I  remember  working  it  over  after- 
wards. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  like  this  or  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  it  was 
that  question. 

Q.  You  can  give  me  no  reasons  whatever  for  being  struck  with  these  questions  on 
the  paper  1     A.  I  cannot  give  a  reason. 

Q.  Take  the  paper  on  Physics  :  you  had  the  chemical  equivalent  of  heat  and  specific 
heat,  but  not  the  riders  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Read  Question  3  on  Physics?  A.  "  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference  between 
the  specific  heat  of  air  at  constant  pressure  and  at  constant  volume  ?  " 

Q.  I  asked  that,  you  say,  in  the  exact  words  1  A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  it 
was  the  same  as  that. 

Q.  Have  you  a  note  of  it  1  A.  I  had  notes  of  those,  but  I  threw  away  my  rough 
note-book  along  with  a  lot  of  other  rubbish  when  I  went  home  in  the  summer. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  borrow  it  from  you  1     A.  No  one. 

Q.  Or  ask  for  it  1     A.  No  one. 

Q.   Who  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  1     A.  In  speaking  over  the  matter  with  some 
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friends,  I  remember  I  was  asked  if  I  could  say  anything.     I  said  I  was  a  student  in  1876, 
and  I  had  some  notes. 

Q.  Who  were  the  friends?  A.  I  consider  that  my  private  business;  they  were 
private  friends  and  that  is  my  private  business.  I  came  here  of  my  own  accord  ;  of  course 
some  one  sent  me  a  telegram,  and  I  came  down. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  say  who  asked  you  to  come  1  A.  I  do  not  think  any  one  asked  me 
to  come,  except  when  the  telegram  was  sent.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  several 
people. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ?     A.  That  is  my  private  business. 

Q.  You  swear  that  Question  No.  3  was  asked  in  the  same  words  ?  A.  I  do  not  say 
that ;  I  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  "  How  do  you  find  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas,  and  account  for  the  difference  between 
that  at  constant  pressure  and  constant  volume?"  Might  that  be  the  question  asked? 
A.  I  cannot  say  ;  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember,  that  was  the  question  given,  and  I  say  it 
still. 

Q.  You  do  not  positively  say  1     A.  As  nearly  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  it  is  1     A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is. 

Q.  Was  Question  4  asked  during  the  class  1  A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  remember  you 
gave  us  a  great  many  questions  on  that  subject. 

Q.  What  is  the  subject?  A.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  light  ;  I  could  not  say  whether 
this  question  was  given  or  not. 

Q.  Light  is  a  very  wide  subject  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  are  four  or  five  parts  of  it  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  this  may  be  a  part  I  did  not  touch  ?  A.  I  say  you  gave  us  a  great  many 
questions  ;  I  cannot  say  whether  you  gave  this  question  or  not. 

Q.  Did  I  ask  Question  5  ?     A.  I  say  you  gave  us  a  very  full  lesson  on  this. 

Q.   More  than  one  on  spectrum  analysis  ?     A.  You  might  have. 

Q.  No.  6,  did  I  ask  or  describe  Holby's  machine  1  A.  You  told  us  to  look  up  Holtz's 
and  Winter's,  and  I  think  I  remember  some  of  the  ladies  making  a  remark  that  they  would 
go  to  Piddington's  and  get  a  book  to  look  that  up.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  went  or 
not. 

Q.  Which  machines  did  I  describe  in  class  1  A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  you 
described  these  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  machines  being  described  in  the  class  1  A.I  remember  that 
one  time  you  took  us  upstairs  to  some  room,  and  showed  us  an  electrical  machine  that  was 
to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia. 

Q.  Carey's  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  I  show  it  to  you  in  the  lecture-room,  as  well  1     A.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Did  I  describe  the  ordinary  plate  machine  ?     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  do  you  recollect  Holby's  ?  A.  Because  they  were  entirely  new  to  me  :  I  did 
not  know  there  were  such  machines. 

Q.  Would  you  recollect  more  than  the  plate  machine  1  A.  Well,  the  common 
machine  of  course  was  more  familiar  to  me. 

Q.  The  second  part  of  the  question — about  the  conservation  of  energy, — do  you  re- 
member that  ?     A.  I  do  not, 

Q.  Grove's  Battery — how  many  batteries  did  we  work  with  1  A.  I  remember  we 
took  up  the  battery  ;  I  remember  a  question  in  the  class  about  one,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber which. 

Q.  How  many  batteries  did  we  take  ?     A.  I  think  you  took  them  all  up. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  getting  the  rider  to  that  seventh  question  in  the  class  ?  A.  No, 
I  do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  No.  9 — describe  the  Induction  coil, — do  you  recollect  that  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.   Under  that  name?     A.  No,  Reuraasker's  coil. 

Q.  Did  I  go  over  that  very  fully  ?  A.  Yes,  I  think  you  went  over  that  many  times  ; 
and  told  us  we  had  better  read  it  up. 

Q.  The  Astronomical  telescope, — did  I  go  over  that  ?     A.  You  did. 

Q.  Did  I  describe  it  1     A.  I  think  you  drew  it  on  the  board. 

Q.  What  other  telescopes  1     A.   You  gave  us  a  book — I  do  not  remember  the  name 
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of  it;  it  was  quite  thick  and  rather  old,  and  you  told  us  to  look  up  the  telescopes,  and 
Miss  Carter  and  I  looked  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Newton's  1     A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  Herschell's  ?     A.  I  remember  Newton's  and  the  astronomical. 

Q.  There  are  several  very  unusual  questions  in  that, — riders.  Do  you  recollect  any 
unusual  question  which  I  asked,  any  question  which  is  not  simply  bookwork,  found  in  the 
ordinary  books  1  On  these  two  papers  there  are  several  very  unusual  questions ;  can  you 
point  to  any  which  I  asked  which  is  not  common  bookwork  1  A.  No.  3  was  not  common 
to  me  j  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to  any  one  else.  I  learnt  that  out  of  a  particular 
book. 

Q.  Tyndall's  1     A.  Everett,  on  the  steam-engine. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  consider  unusual  ?  A.  I  consider  that  unusual ;  the  In- 
duction coil  was  new  to  me  then. 

Q.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  ?     A.  It  was  not  common  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  treatise  on  electricity  without  it  1  A.  1  do  not  think  it  was 
in  the  book  I  used  in  1872  ;  after  you  gave  it  to  us  I  read  it  up,  I  think  in  Balfour  Stew- 
art ;  and  Holtz's  machine  was  new  to  me — I  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  And  Winter's  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  so  was  Carey's  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  had  full  notes  on  these  two  papers  with  special  attention  directed  to  these 
questions,  you  should  have  shown  it  in  your  examination.  Would  you  not  expect  that  you 
should  have  done  better  and  have  answered  well  in  the  examination  ]  You  stated  that  I 
emphasized  those  points  1  A.  I  say  I  did  not  learn  this  well,  because  I  was  not  able  to  study. 
I  did  the  best  I  could.     I  was  not  very  well  in  1876. 

By  Dr,  McLellan. 

Q.  Were  you  up  for  examination  in  1875  1     A.   I  was. 

Q.   What  class  did  you  compete  for  ?     A.  I  competed  for  first,  and  got  second  class  A. 

Q.  You  had  not  attended  the  Normal  School  that  session,  I  think  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  prepare  yourself  ?  In  St.  Catharines.  I  had  been  teaching  and 
stopped  and  studied  by  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  marks  in  Chemistry  on  that  occasion  1     A.  No. 

Q.  The  records  of  the  Department  show  that  you  made  65  out  of  150  at  Chemistry, 
and  70  marks  in  Physics  out  of  125.     On  the  two  you  obtained  135  marks  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  good  health  in  1876  1     A.  I  was  not  in  1875  either. 

Q.  You  did  pretty  well,  did  you  not  ?     A.  I  do  not  call  it  well. 

Q.  About  43  per  cent,  in  Chemistry — the  Physics  rather  better  ;  you  had  remarkable 
advantages  in  attending  the  Normal  School  in  1876,  if  your  health  had  enabled  you  to 
profit  by  them  ?  A.  If  I  had  taken  the  advantages.  I  do  not  think  I  thought  there  was 
anything  very  strange  about  it  till  after  the  examination.  I  had  had  hints  that,  if  we 
paid  attention  to  what  was  said,  we  could  get  up  the  matter  well. 

Q.  Your  health  was  not  worse  in  1876  than  in  1875?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Kirkland  specially  emphasized  the  questions,  as  far  as  your  health  would 
permit,  you,  would  pay  special  attention  to  those  questions  ?     A.  No,  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  have  taught  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Where  ?  A.  In  St.  Catharines,  in  the  Public  Schools  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Collegiate  Institute. 

Q.  Who  was  the  master  ?  A.  Mr.  Hunter  part  of  the  time,  and  Mr.  Seath  part  of 
the  time. 

Q.  When  you  instructed  a  class,  did  you  not  often  say,  "  I  want  you  to  get  up  so  and 
so  pretty  well  ?  "  If  you  did  so,  would  you  not  expect  them  to  do  it  ?  A.  I  would,  if  I 
told  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  So,  if  Mr.  Kirkland  told  you  to  read  up  on  special  points,  one  would  imagine  you 
would  devote  what  attention  your  health  would  allow  to  those  points?  A.  My  health 
did  not  allow  me  to. 

Q.  Were  your  advantages  better  in  1876  than  in  1875  ?  A.  I  think  they  might 
have  been. 
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Q.   You  say  you  did  badly  in  Chemistry  in  1875  ?     A.   You  gave  me  the  marks. 

Q.  You  intimate  to  us  that  you  had  these  special  advantages  in  Chemistry,  that  Mr. 
Kirkland  taught  in  reference  to  the  coming  examination  papers — that  is  your  testimony  ? 
A.  I  formed  that  opinion  after  the  examination,  and  I  still  have  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  marks  you  obtained  in  1876  ?  A.  T  know  I  did  very  badly 
in  Physics,  I  do  not  know  how  I  did  in  Chemistry. 

Q.  You  made  147  marks  on  the  two  subjects  in  1876?  A.  I  think  my  marks  in 
Chemistry  were  better  in  1876. 

Q.  92 — considerably  better  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  to  understand  that  you  were  specially  trained  in  these  subjects 
in  1876  ?     A.  We  were. 

Q.  That  the  examiner  set  the  questions  you  had  ?     A.  We  had  those  questions. 

Q.  You  must  have  got  those  questions  up  thoroughly  ?  A.  I  did  not.  I  told  you 
I  was  not  able  to  get  these  subjects  up  in  1876. 

Q.  Here  is  the  fact  that,  on  the  two  subjects  on  which  you  were  specially  trained, 
you  made  only  12  marks  more,  with  all  this  special  training  on  the  questions  certain  to 
appear  on  the  examination  paper,  than  when  you  had  no  special  training  at  all  ?  A.  How 
many  marks  did  I  get  in  Chemistry  ? 

Q.  92  ?     A.  Then  they  were  much  better. 

Q.  You  take  the  Physics  paper  also?     A.  That  was  a  great  deal  worse. 

Q.  In  ]  877,  how  many  did  you  make  ?  A.  In  Chemistry  I  got  good  marks — in 
Physics  very  bad. 

Q.  In  1877,  you  made  140  out  of  150— you  did  remarkably  well — and  you  had  not 
all  this  special  advantage  given  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught  with 
special  reference  to  the  examination  papers  ?  A.  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Q^  They  teach  Chemistry  better  than  it  is  taught  at  the  Normal  School  ?  A.  I  cannot 
say.     I  answered  better. 

Q.  As  to  the  Algebra  Papers — did  you  notice  any  resemblance  in  1876?  A.  There  is 
a  question  on  that  paper  which  is  just  like  one,  if  it  is  not  the  same,  that  he  gave  us  a  few 
days  before  the  examination. 

Q.  The  same  in  words  ?     A.  The  same  in  principle. 

Q.  Can  you  only  find  one  that  is  just  the  same  1  A.  I  think  I  can  see  more.  "We  had 
Horner's  method — anyone  would  be  supposed  to  know  that — that  is  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  question  1.     No.  2  we  might  have  had,  but  I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  say. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  any  sort  of  marked  resemblance  between  my  paper 
in  Algebra  and  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  in  Algebra  ?  A.  Algebra  is  a  subject  I  never  took 
much  trouble  about,  so  I  cannot  say.     Question  12  is  just  the  same. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  much  about  Chemistry  ?  A.  I  like  Chemistry  better  than 
Algebra.  I  remember  that  the  first  part  of  No.  8  is  just  the  same  in  principle  as  an  equation 
given  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  and  I  worked  this  out  on  the  same  principle  I  did  the  other. 

Q.  So,  if  you  had  carefully  examined  the  Algebra  Paper,  and  taken  notes  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's lectures,  and  compared  them,  I  daresay  you  would  have  been  just  as  forcibly  struck 
with  the  resemblance1?  A.  I  cannot  say,  I  could  not  take  notes  in  Algebra.  I  did  not  know 
enough. 

Q.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  in  Algebra  which  resemble  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  ? 
A.  After  we  heard  you  were  to  be  examiner  instead  of  Professor  Young,  our  questions  and 
the  manner  of  taking  them  up  were  changed.  We  had  not  the  same  style  we  had  before.  It 
was  changed.  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  questions  which  he  said  he  thought  were  after  your  style, 
and  I  think  this  paper  is  not  at  all  like  Professor  Young's  Paper. 

Q.  Was  your  impression  that,  when  I  became  examiner,  the  paper  would  approximate 
more  to  Mr.  Kirkland's  teaching?  A.  I  cannot  say.  I  know  that,  after  we  heard  you  were 
to  be  examiner,  the  course  was  changed. 

Q.  The  style  of  teaching  was  changed  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  W  hen  did  you  hear  that?  A.  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  us  a  number  of  Examination  Papers 
that  you  had  set  in  the  University. 

Q.  And  he  judged  my  style  of  examining  from  what  I  had  set  in  the  University  ?  A. 
I  think  so. 
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Q.  That  was  natural  was  it  not  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  were  training  children  for  the  High  School,  would  you  not  look  over  previous 
Examination  Papers  1     A.  I  think  I  would  have  my  hobby,  as  every  Examiner  has. 

Q.  Would  there  not  be  more  temptation  for  Mr.  Kirkland  and  me  to  have  an  understand- 
ing about  the  Algebra  Paper  than  about  the  Chemistry  Paper,  as  it  is  more  difficult  and  is 
worth  225  marks,  while  Chemistry  is  worth  only  150  1  A.  I  have  not  said  that  you  had  an 
understanding. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  ]  A.  I  think  you  would  be  as  likely  to  have  it  in  one  as  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Davin  asked  how  this  was  evidence. 

The  Commissioner  said,  it  was  not  evidence  in  any  shape. 

Q.  What  was  your  standing  in  Algebra  in  1875  ]    A.  1  think  it  was  better  than  in  1876. 

Q.  In  1876,  when  I  examined,  you  made  65  out  of  225  1  A.  Yes  j  but  we  did  not 
know  you  were  to  be  Examiner  until  six  weeks  or  two  months  before  the  examination.  We 
had  been  trained  in  Professors  Young's  Paper. 

Q.  Was  there  not  enough  time  to  get  up  any  questions,  if  Mr.  Kirkland  had  them  ? 
A.   There  might  be  for  some,  but  not  for  me  ;  I  am  not  clever  in  Algebra. 

Q.  In  1877,  you  had  time  ?  A.  I  had  five  months  study  at  the  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute,  under  a  very  excellent  master.  I  do  not  think  I  did  him  the  credit  I  should  h  ave 
done. 

Q.  In  1876,  when  you  had  this  special  training  in  Chemistry,  you  made  only  62  per 
cent.,  and  in  1877,  when  you  had  not  those  special  advantages,  you  made  98  per  cent.  ?  A.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  benefitted  by  any  knowledge  that  we  had  in  1876.  In  fact,  I  know  I  did 
not,  I  would  not  if  I  could,  and  I  was  not  able  to. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  You  were  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the  Physics  paper  of  1876,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland's  teaching,  were  you  not  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  on  that  paper  in  1877  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  that  paper  and  his  teaching  ?  A.  I 
was  not.     I  was  not  at  the  Normal  School  in  1877. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  with  a  startling  difference  in  the  style  of  paper  ?  A.  I  could  not 
be.  There  is  one  question  the  same  as  one  in  1876.  I  think  our  instructions  in  1876  at  the 
Normal  School  would  not  have  answered  this  paper  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Have  you  any  animus  or  enmity  against  anybody  connected  with  the  Normal  Smool ! 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not  against  Mr,  Kirkland  ?  A.  Not  the  slightest.  I  never  had  and  I  have 
not  now. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  our  School  system  ?     A.  I  know  the  system. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  governing  body  is  here  in  Toronto  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  Central  Committee  exercise  a  good  deal  of  power — does  an 
Inspector  of  High  Schools  exercise  a  good  deal  of  power  ?     A.  I  would  think  so. 

Q.  Had  you  good  and  sufficient  reasons  then,  for  concealing  the  names  of  those  persons 
who  have  talked  with  you  over  this  matter  ?     A.   I  think  that  is  my  own  affair. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Where  are  you  teaching  ?     A.   At  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  Brantford. 

Q.  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  Principal  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  particular  friend  of  Dr.  McLellan's  ?  A.  He  is  always  honourable  to  him.  I  do 
not  know  his  private  opinions  about  anybody.  I  have  a  mind  of  my  own.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  could  influence  me  against  Dr.  McLellan  or  you. 

(Examination  Papers  for  July,  1877,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "  H.") 
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William  John  Robertson,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?  A.  I  am  Mathematical  Master  at  the  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institute, 

Q.  Are  you  a  graduate  of  any  University  ?     A.  Of  Toronto  University. 

Q.   Have  you  studied  the  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy  ?     A.   I  have. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Natural  Philosophy  Examination  Paper  for  second-class  candidates  for 
July,  1877  '?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Statics  by  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A  .  Yes. 

(Kirkland's  "Elementary  Statios  "  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "I.") 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  an  authorized  book  ?  A.  Yes — "  Authorized  by  the 
Minister  of  Education." 

Q.  Read  tbe  first  question  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  State  the  triangle  of 
forces. 

"  A  weight  of  100  lbs.  is  suspended  by  two  flexible  strings,  one  of  which  is  horizontal 
and  the  other  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  to  the  vertical ;  what  is  the  tension  of  each 
string  ? " 

Q.  Turn  'to  page  24  in  Kirkland's  Statics — read  Exercise  3?  A.  "A  weight  of  24 
lbs.  is  suspended  by  two  flexible  strings,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  30  degrees  to  the  vertical  direction  ;  what  is  the  tension  in  each  string  ?" 

Q.  Save  for  the  substitution  of  100  lbs.  for  24  lbs.,  and  60  degrees  for  30  degrees,  are 
these  questions  identical  1     A.  They  are. 

Q,  That  question,  I  understasd,  belongs  to  the  subject  of  triangular  forces  ?  A.  Yes  ;  it 
is  given  as  a  rider,  I  presume. 

Q.  Read  question  2  on  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  Show  how  a  force  can  be  resolved 
into  two  components  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

"  Show  by  a  diagram  how  it  is  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  headway  in  a  direc- 
tion at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  that  of  the  wind  " 

Q.  Turn  to  page  33  of  Kirkland's  Statics,  example  3  ?  A.  "  Show  how  it  is  possible 
for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  way  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind."  A  dia- 
gram is  attached  giving  a  full  explanation. 

Q.  Read  the  whole  example  ?  A.  "  For  simplicity,  let  the  sail  be  one  of  those 
attached  to  the  yards  of  a  ship,  so  that  it  extends  on  both  sides  of  O.  It  is  evident  that 
the  sail  must  not  be  placed  along  the  line  A  B,  for  then  the  only  effect  of  the  wind  would 
be  to  blow  the  vessel  sideways  ;  nor  could  the  sail  be  placed  with  its  edge  to  the  wind, 
that  is,  along  the  line  O  W,  for  then  the  wind  would  merely  glide  along  the  sail  without 
producing  any  effect.  Let  then  the  sail  be  placed  between  the  two  positions,  as  in  the 
direction  P  Q.  L^t  the  line  W  O  represent  in  magnitude  and  direction  the  force  of  the 
wind  on  the  sail.  Through  O  draw  O  Rat  right  angles  to  P  Q,  and  from  W  let  fall  the 
perpendiculars  W  X,  W  R,  on  P  Q.  O  R  respectively.  Then  the  force  W  O  can  be 
resolved  into  the  forces  X  O  and  R  O.  The  force  X  O,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of 
the  sail,  produces  no  effect  in  advancing  the  vessel,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. The  other  component  R  0  is  perpendicular  to  the  sail,  but  not  in  the  direction 
in  which  the  ship  is  sailing.  Resolve  R  0  into  L  O  and  M  O.  The  effect  of  L  O  is  to 
propel  the  vessel  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  she  is  sailing.  This  force 
is  partly  counteracted  by  the  keel  and  the  form  in  which  the  vessel  is  built,  but  more 
especially  by  the  rudder  which  turns  the  head  of  the  vessel  towards  the  wind,  and  makes 
her  sail  sufficiently  to  the  windward  to  counteract  the  effect  of  L  O  in  driving  her  leeward. 
There  remains  M  O  which  acts  directly  to  push  the  vessel  in  the  required  direction. 
Hence  it  is  seen  how  the  wind,  aided  by  the  resistance  of  the  water,  is  able  to  make  the 
vessel  move  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  in  which  the  wind  Mows." 

Q.  Does  the  question  in  the  Examination  Paper,  in  your  opinion,  point  to  the  solu- 
tion as  you  have  it  there,  and  the  question  as  you  have  it  in  the  book  1  A.  It  does.  The 
difference  is,  that  in  one  case  it  is  at  right  angles,  and  in  the  other  it  is  at  60°,  instead 
of  90°. 
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Q.  "  Show  by  a  diagram,"  and  you  have  the  diagram  in  the  book  ;  does  that  strike 
you  as  singular  1     A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Does  it  strike  you  as  a  strange  coincidence?  A.  I  would  not  take  it  by  itself  as 
a  strange  coincidence. 

Q.  Read  question  3  ?  A.  "  What  is  meant  by  the  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to 
a  given  point  1  State  the  principle  of  moments.  The  whole  length  of  each  oar  of  a 
boat  is  10  feet,  and  from  the  hand  to  the  rowlock  the  distance  is  2  feet  ;  each  of  your 
men  sitting  in  the  boat  pulls  his  oar  with  a  force  of  60  lbs  ;  supposing  the  blades  of  the 
oar  not  to  move  through  the  water,  find  the  resultant  force  propelling  the  boat." 

Q.  Look  at  page  61  of  the  Statics,  exercise  8  1  A.  "  The  whole  length  of  each  oar 
of  a  boat  is  10  feet,  and  from  the  hand  to  the  rowlock  the  distance  is  2  feet  6  inches  ; 
each  of  8  men  sitting  in  the  boat  pulls  his  oar  with  a  force  of  50  lbs.  Supposing  the 
blades  of  the  oars  not  to  move  through  the  water,  find  the  resultant  force  propelling  the 
boat. " 

Q.  Are  those  questions  identical  1  A.  They  are  identical  with  this  exception — the 
length  from  the  hand  to  the  rowlock  in  the  book  is  2  feet  6  inches.  In  the  Examination 
Paper  it  is  2  feet.  In  the  book,  it  is  each  of  8  men  ;  in  the  Examination  Paper,  each 
of  your  men-,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake,  because  you  could  not  work  the  question,  not 
knowing  how  many  men  ;   60  lbs.  is  given  in  the  Examination  Paper,  50  lbs.  in  the  book. 

Q.  Have  you  read  any  other  books  on  Natural  Philosophy  1     A.   Certainly. 

Q.  Is  that  question  given  in  any  other  books  1  A.  I  have  never  seen  it.  It  may 
have  been. 

Q.  Read  question  4  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  "  A  beam,  the  weight  of  which 
is  120  lbs.,  acting  at  a  poiut  one-fourth  of  its  length  from  the  foot  is  made  to  rest  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  45Q  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall  (the  other  end  resting  on  the  giound), 
by  a  horizontal  force  applied  to  the  foot ;  find  this  force." 

Q.  Read  exercise  4,  page  65,  of  the  book  ]  A.  "  A  ladder,  the  weight  of  which  is 
90  lbs.,  acting  at  a  point  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  foot,  is  made  to  rest  against  a 
smooth  vertical  wall,  and  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  30°  by  a  force  applied  horizontally 
to  the  foot ;  find  the  force." 

Q.  Are  those  questions  the  same  1  A.  With  this  difference  :  the  weight  in  the  ques- 
tion on  the  paper  is  120  lbs.,  in  the  book  it  is  90  lbs  ;  it  acts  in  the  question  on  the  paper 
one- fourth  of  its  leugth  from  the  foot,  in  the  book  it  is  one-third ;  the  angle  is  45°  in  the 
question  in  the  book  it  is  30°.     Otherwise  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  Read  question  5  %  A.  "  Define  centre  of  gravity,  and  show  how  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  body  may  be  experimentally  determined." 

"A  uniform  triangular  slab  of  marble,  weighing  120  lbs.,  is  supported  by  three  men 
at  its  angular  points  ;  find  the  weight  supported  by  each  man." 

Q.  Read  exercise  10,  page  86  in  the  book.  A.  "  A  triangular  slab  of  uniform  thick- 
ness is  supported  at  its  three  angular  points  ;  show  that  the  pressures  on  the  supports  are 
equal  to  one  another." 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  rider  in  the  paper  ?  A.  The  questions  are  in  principle 
the  same,  but  there  is  this  inversion  :  in  the  question  on  the  paper  you  are  given  the 
weight,  and  asked  how  much  each  man  would  support.  In  the  other  question,  you  are 
given  the  answer. 

Q.  Read  question  6  on  the  paper  1  A.  "  In  a  system  of  pulleys  in  which  each  pulley 
hangs  by  a  separate  string,  there  are  three  pulleys  of  equal  weight ;  the  weight  attached 
to  the  lowest  is  32  lbs.  and  the  power  is  11  lbs. ;  find  the  weight  of  each  pulley." 

Q.  Look  at  page  106  in  the  book,  exercise  8  ?  A.  "  In  a  system  of  pulleys  in  which 
each  pulley  hangs  by  a  separate  string,  there  are  three  pulleys  of  equal  weight;  the  weight 
attached  to  the  lowest  is  32  lbs.  and  the  power  is  11  lbs.  ;  find  the  weight  of  each  pulley." 

Q.  Are  these  two  questions  identical  ?  A.  They  are  identical.  They  seem  to  be 
verbatim. 

Q.  Read  question  7  1  A.  Explain  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities,  and  apply  it  to 
find  the  relation  between  the  power  and  the  weight  in  a  lever  of  the  second  order." 

Q.  Turn  to  page  131  of  the  book,  exercise  1  ?  A.  "  Explain  the  term  virtual  velocity. 
State  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  ;  and  show  that  it  holds  good  in  a  lever  of  the 
third  order." 
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Q,  Are  these,  or  are  they  not,  the  same1?  A.  The  first  part  is  the  same;  in  the 
second  part  it  is  in  one  case  in  the  second  order,  and  in  the  other  the  third  order.  Practi- 
cally, the  questions  are  the  same,  as  the  power  and  weight  are  simply  interchanged. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  end  of  the  book,  where  you  have  "  Results  and  Hints."  Tell  me 
whether  those  questions  are  solved  there  ?  The  question  on  page  24  ]  A.  The  question 
is  almost  worked  out.  The  wording  is  :  "  Produce  side  24  backwards  and  construct  right- 
angled  triangle  having  side  making  angle  30Q  with  vertical  for  hypothenuse.  The  three 
sides  of  this  triangle  are  parallel  to  the  three  fes,  which  keeps  the  point  at  which  it  is 
attached  at  rest,  and,  therefore,  proportional  to  them.  Let  hypothenuse  =  2,  &c,  and 
horizontal  tension  is  8^/3,  the  other  16  J3." 

Q.  Read  the  answer  to  the  question  on  page  65  ?  A.  "  Produce  reactions  of  wall  and 
ground  till  they  meet.      Take  moment  about  this  point,  and  force  will  =  10  J3  lbs." 

Q.  Have  you  the  solution  there  of  the  question  on  page  86  1  A.  "  Let  W  be  weight 
acting  at  C  G  of  slab.  Resolve  W  into  ^  W  at  vertex,  and  |  Wat  point  of  bisection 
of  the  base.     Again,  resolve  -|  W  into  ^  W,  and  ^  W,  at  extremities  of  base." 

Q.  Read  the  answer  to  the  question  on  page  106  ]  Is  there  on  page  183  an  answer 
to  the  question  as  to  a  system  of  pulleys  each  hanging  by  a  separate  string  ?  A.  The 
answer  is  given — 8  lbs. 

Q.  You  have  the  answer  to  question  2  on  the  Examination  Paper  in  the  body  of  the 
book  1  A.  Yes.  A  similar  question  is  answered  in  the  body  of  the  book.  One  more 
question  is  answered,  that  is  No.  3 — the  solution  of  the  question  relating  to  the  boat  and 
the  men  rowing. 

Q.  Two  questions  are  answered  in  the  book,  and  the  other  in  the  •'  Hints  and  Results  ?" 
A.  They  are  all  answered  in  the  Hints  and  Answers,  except  that  about  the  vessel  which  is 
answered  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

Q.  Tell  me  whether  the  questions  in  the  Examination  Paper  are  given  in  the  same 
order  of  the  subjects  as  they  are  in  the  book  1     A.  They  are. 

Q.  I  believe  that  Magnus,  Newth,  Wormell  and  Hamblin  Smith  have  all  written  on  the 
subject  1     A.  All  four  have  written  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  adopt  the  same  order  of  subjects  as  this  book  ?  A.  Not 
precisely. 

Q.  Magnus  is  different  in  the  order  of  subject  1     A.   Somewhat. 

Q.   Both  Newth  and  Wormell  are  different  ]     A.   I  believe  they  are  somewhat  different. 

Q.  Is  Hamblin  Smith  different  ?     A.   Yes,  he  is  different. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  any  one  work  that  you  are  acquainted  with  besides  Kirk- 
land's  Statics  contains  all  these  questions  ]     A.   I  am  not  aware  of  any. 

Q.  Do  those  questions  which  you  have  read  out  from  Kirkland's  Statics  receive  special 
attention  in  Kirkland?  A.  Some  of  them  do  receive  more  attention  than  in  any  other  Elemen- 
tary text-book  I  am  aware  of.  I  know  of  no  book  that  gives  prominence  to  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  and  4th  questions  to  the  same  extent. 

Q.  Did  it  become  known  among  the  teachers  in  your  part  of  the  country  that  the 
Examination  Paper  for  July,  1877,  corresponded  as  far  as  you  have  proved  with  Kirkland's 
book  ?  A.  I  believe  it  was  known  to  some  of  them  ;  they  expressed  their  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  examination  took  place  ?  A.  At  the  time  the  examination  took 
place,  I  was  not  where  I  am  teaching,  I  was  east. 

Q.  Where  1     A.  In  the  town  of  Perth. 

Q.  When  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  there  was  this  similarity  1  A.  A  a  few 
days  after  the  examination  in  Natural  Philosophy,  a  friend  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  paper  from 
curiosity  to  see  what  it  was  like,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  first  four  ques- 
tions in  particular,  to  questions  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  Statics. 

Q.  Did  that,  to  your  knowledge,  immediately  add  to  a  great  demand  for  Kirkland's 
book1?  A.  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  on  that  subject.  All  I  know  is,  that  where  I  am 
teaching  the  book  was  only  out  about  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  the  examination,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  in  the  school.  Since  that  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  them  all.  I  cannot 
say  I  connect  them  together  as  cause  and  effect. 
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By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  book  was  published  1  A.  I  cannot  state  the  time 
definitely,  but  I  think  it  reached  our  school  either  the  first  or  second  week  in  May — the 
second  week  in  May,  I  think. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  compared  the  Examination  Paper  very  carefully  with  Kirkland's  Statics  ? 
A.  Tolerably  carefully. 

Q.  With  any  other  books  ?  A.  Very  cai-efully  with  Magnus,  with  Warmell,  with 
Newth,  and  with  Hamblin  Smith,  and  I  think  I  looked  at  Tomlinson. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  questions  you  refer  to  are  peculiar  to  Kirkland  ?  A.  Not 
wholly  peculiar  ;  I  look  upon  it  this  way,  that  the  questions  may  be  all  found,  perhaps,  in 
different  text-books,  scattered;  but  I  do  not  know  any  book  that  contains  them  all,  or  gives 
the  same  prominence  to  some  of  them. 

Q.  You  compared  the  paper  as  carefully  with  Magnus  as  with  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  7th  question  is  not  worth  talking  about  1  A.  That  is  ordin- 
ary book-work. 

Q.  It  is  not  relevant  1     A.  It  is  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  It  is  a  book-work  question  1  A.  Yes,  but  there  is  more  importance  given  to  it  in 
Kirkland  than  in  any  other  book. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  four  questions  out  of  the  six  in  Magnus  that  are 
just  as  similar  as  those  in  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  it. 

Q.  The  first  question,  as  far  as  the  words  go,  is  even  nearer  to  the  question  in  Mag- 
nus 1  A.  I  think  the  question  in  Kirkland  and  that  in  Magnus  on  the  1st  question  in 
the  paper  are  identical. 

Q.  Even  more  close  in  Magnus  1     A.  I  think  they  are  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  second  question  is  equally  close,  as  far  as  the  wording  is 
concerned,  to  one  in  Magnus  %  A.  No,  I  think  it  is  not ;  it  is  a  general  question  in  Magnus; 
here  it  is  special. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  3rd  question  is  just  as  closely  given  in  Wormell  as  in 
Kirkland  ?  A.  I  am  not ;  I  have  looked  over  Wormell  carefully  and  worked  over  the 
whole  extent,  and  I  do  not  remember  the  question  ;  I  will  not  say  it  is  not  there,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  not  read  Feer's  Mechanics  ?     A.   No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  3rd  question  also  occurs  in  Feer's  in  almost  the  same 
language?     A.  It  may. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  4th  question  occurs  just  as  closely,  even  as  to  wording  in 
Magnus  ?     A.  I  am  aware  of  one  question  of  the  same  kind  as  an  example. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  5th  question  is  just  as  near  to  Magnus,  even  in  point  of 
wording,  as  to  Kirkland  ?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  So  there  are  four  of  the  questions  that  are  just  as  close,  even  in  wording,  to  Mag- 
nus as  to  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  am  quite  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  5th  question  anywhere  else  besides  in  Magnus  ;  did  you  ever 
see  an  Elementary  Mechanics  that  had  not  got  it  ?  A.  The  principle  is  in  common  to  all 
text-books. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  found  in  Todhunter's  Mechanics,  Hamblin  Smith's,  Cherri- 
man's,  and  others  ?     A.  I  know  it  is  a  very  common  question. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  6  th  question  occurs  more  closely  in  Hamblin  Smith  than 
in  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  am  aware  it  is  in  Hamblin  Smith  j  I  think  it  is  the  same  question. 

Q.  It  would  appear  then  that  these  questions  are  not  peculiar  to  Kirkland  1  A.  I 
did  not  state  they  were  all  peculiar  to  Kirkland's  book,  but  they  are  all  found  with  slight 
changes  in  Kirkland's  work,  but  no  other  work  that  I  am  acquainted  with  contains  them 
all. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  a  greater  number  of  questions  on  the  paper  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  found  in  Kirkland  than  in  any  other  .single  text-book  ?     A. 
No,  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason. 
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Q,  Magnus  runs  over  a  wide  field  ?     A.  In  some  respects. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkland's  object  is  what  ?  A.  To  prepare  first  and  second-class  candidates, 
it  says,  "  Principally  designed  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  first  and  second-class 
certificates,  and  for  the  Intermediate  Examination." 

Q.  So  far  as  first-class  is  concerned,  it  can  only  be  a  partial  preparation  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  it  fit  for  first-class  candidates. 

Q.  Because  it  does  not  use  Trigonometry  or  the  six  books  of  Euclid  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  range  must  necessarily  have  been  narrower  than  these  books 
that  go  over  a  wider  field  ]  A.  Practically,  I  do  not  see  that  the  range  is  very  limited  in 
preparing  questions  for  second-class  candidates. 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  Memorandum  which  appears  in  the  Mail  on  this  sub- 
ject '?     A.  I  sent  no  memorandum  to  the  Mail. 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  it  ?     A.  I  decline  to  say. 

Q.  In  that  memorandum  you  stated  that  there  is  a  wide  range  ?  A.  I  decline 
to  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  the  narrow  course  prescribed  for  second  class  certifi- 
cates and  the  Intermediate  Examination  for  young  pupils  in  the  High  Schools,  if  an 
Examiner  fairly  confines  himself  to  this,  he  can  find  an  endless  or  great  variety  of  subjects  ? 
A.  Most  certainly,  a  great  variety. 

Q.  So  the  Examiner  need  not  repeat  the  available  questions  1     A.  He  need  not. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  Todhunter  1    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  read  his  work  entitled  "  Conflict  of  Studies  "  1    A.  No. 

Q.  Since  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  is  prepared  specially  for  the  pupils  I  have  referred  to, 
and  since  his  book  is  as  large  as  Hamblin  Smith  or  Magnus,  and  as  he  has  selected  ques- 
tions specially  for  these  candidates,  would  you  not  naturally  expect  that  his  book  would 
contain  a  greater  number  of  these  questions  than  any  other  single  book  1  A.  No.  There 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  authors  treat  those  subjects. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkland  selects  from  a  score  of  works,  suitable  questions  for  candidates  in 
these  narrow  limits,  and  yet  you  say  his  book  is  not  likely  to  contain  a  greater  number  of 
those  type  questions  l  A.  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  it,  and,  if  you  look  back  to  pre- 
ceding years,  you  will  find  the  papers  have  very  little  resemblance  to  that  of  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  Magnus  1  A.  Including  answers,  there  seem  to  be 
318  pages. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  Kirkland's  book  ?     A.  1 97. 

Q.  In  Magnus  you  have  only  four  of  these  questions  ?     A.  Only  four. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  questions  appear  in  rotation  as  they  appear  in  Kirk- 
land's book  ?     A.  They  do. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  That  book  of  Magnus  includes  something  more  ?  A.  Yes  j  Dynamics  as  well  as 
Statics. 

Q.  Since  that  includes  the  second  part  of  Natural  Philosophy,  are  there  300  pages 
devoted  to  statics  ?  A.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  dynamics  includes  a  part  of  what 
Mr.  Kirkland  calls  Statics  ;  the  Statics  begins  on  page  127 — deduct  that  from  318,  you 
will  find  the  pages  devoted  to  statics — that  is,  191  pages. 

Q.  The  entire  number  of  pages  in  Kirkland's  is  197?  A.  Yes.  It  would  leave, 
taking  out  a  few  answers  in  dynamics,  185  in  Magnus,  and  Kirkland's  is  197. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  Is  the  subject  treated  more  widely  in  Magnus  than  in  Kirkland  1  A.  I  do  not 
think  the  subject  of  Virtual  Velocities  is  taken  up  in  Magnus  at  all.  I  think  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's work  has  taken  up  more  subjects  than  Magnus  has,  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Does  it  more  closely  follow  the  course  followed  by  second-class  teachers  and  In- 
termediate pupils  than  Magnus  1    A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  course  for  second  class  is. 
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Q.  Can  you  state  whether  any  angles  are  used  other  than  30°,  45°,  60°,  90°  and 
120°  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  book1?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  questions  requiring  the  relations  of  other  angles  than  these  been  asked  on 
the  examinations  1     A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of — at  least  they  should  not. 

Q.  Would  you  think  it  fair,  considering  the  Euclid,  to  ask  a  question  on  second-class 
papers  which  would  involve  a  deduction  from  the  3rd  Book  of  Euclid  1  A.  Yes,  if  it  was 
a  very  familiar  deduction,  and  the  teacher  was  supposed  to  bring  it  in,  as  I  would  intro- 
duce similar  triangles  in  Elementary  Statics. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  on  second-class  or  Intermediate  papers  involving  a  de- 
duction from  the  3rd  Book  1     A.  I  cannot  recollect  any  such  question. 

Q.  How  far  does  the  Euclid  course  go  for  Intermediate  and  second-class  ?  A.  The 
first  two  books. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  ask  a  deduction  from  the  3rd  Book  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  although  the  pupils  have  not  studied  it  ?  A.  No,  unless  it  was  an  extremely 
familiar  one.     It  would  be  fair  enough,  but  only  under  exceptional  circumstances. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  it  has  been  actually  set  ?     A.  I  cannot  say  that. 

Q.  We  would  be  allowed  to  use  the  definitions  of  the  3rd  Book  ]  A.  No,  I  think 
not,  except  one  which  is  in  the  first.  Perhaps  there  are  some  you  might  use.  The  defi- 
nition of  the  segment  of  a  circle  you  might  use.  Would  you  allow  me  to  give  my  reasons 
why  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  paper  was  founded  on  the  work  edited  by 
Mr.  Kirkland,  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  has  been  taken  as  the  basis. 

The  Commissioner. — There  is  no  objection. 

The  Witness. — Of  course,  the  first  reason  for  coming  to  that  conclusion  is,  that  the 
questions  are,  with  slight  changes,  involving  no  particular  principle  or  anything  of  impor- 
tance, almost  identical  in  all  essential  respects.  In  many  cases,  the  wording  is  iden- 
tical. To  the  objection  to  be  naturally  made,  and  which  has  been  made,  that  many  of 
these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  other  books.  I  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  it,  and  I 
thought  it  extremely  probable  that  all  those  questions  could  be  found  somewhere.  I  did 
not  imagine  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  work  was  original.  Some  of  these  problems  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  ;  but  what  strengthened  my  opinion  is  that,  while  some  of  these  prob- 
lems are  found  in  different  works,  no  one  work  contains  them  all  except  Mr.  Kirkland's 
work.  Secondly,  some  of  these  problems  are  not  treated  with  much  fulness  in  our  ordin- 
ary text-books — they  are  in  this ;  for  instance,  the  very  first  question  does  not  receive 
much  attention,  the  question  in  regard  to  sailing  a  vessel  against  the  wind— though  it  is 
in  Magnus  &  Tomlinson,  it  does  not  receive  special  attention ; — and  question  No.  3  is 
rather  peculiar,  and  the  question  about  the  beam  resting  against  the  wall  is  found  in  dif- 
ferent works,  but  Mr.  Kirkland  has  given  it  special  prominence  in  his  work.  Both  No.  5 
and  No.  6  are  very  ordinary  questions  in  any  text-book.  Of  course,  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment is,  that  they  come  in  connection  with  the  others  and  strengthen  the  chain  of  evidence. 
Question  6,  in  particular,  is  found  in  Hamblin  Smith.  I  do  not  presume  that  it  is  pecu- 
liar to  either  Hamblin  Smith  or  Kirkland.  Question  7  is  very  poorly  treated  in  ordin- 
ary text-books,  and  very  few  examples  are  given.  Mr.  Kirkland  has  given  more  attention 
to  it.  Hamblin  Smith  and  Magnus  left  it  out  altogether.  I  think  Wormell  has  referred 
to  it  very  indefinitely,  and  practically  the  questions  on  it  are  very  seldom  given.  The  last 
three  questions,  5,  6  and  7,  are  only  of  importance  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  when  taken 
in  connection  with  the  rest.  In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  order  of  the  questions.  Mr. 
Kirkland  has  taken  them  up  in  this  order  :  parallelogram  of  forces,  triangle  of  forces,  resolu- 
tion of  forces,  parallel  forces,  moments  of  forces,  centre  of  gravity,  machines,  and  so  forth. 
No  one  of  these  text-books,  Magnus  included — and  Magnus  is  the  book  Mr.  Kirkland's  most 
resembles,  because  they  have  gone  to  the  same  source  for  their  examples,  or  Mr.  Kirkland 
has  adopted  Mr.  Magnus — not  one  of  these  text-books  takes  up  the  questions  in  the  same 
order.  Magnus  takes  machines  and  puts  it  among  dynamics,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  puts  it 
among  statics  as  it  is  usually  put.  There  is  another  point  in  Magnus  :  The  rider  to 
question  1  on  the  triangle  of  forces.  You  will  find  the  same  rider  in  Magnus  in  a  class  of 
miscellaneous  questions  without  any  reference  to  the  triangle  of  forces.  It  would  seem 
that  it  did  not  refer  to  it,  because  there  is  a  question  on  that  coming  after  it.  Question 
2,  relating  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  receives  special  attention  from  Kirkland,  not  only 
giving  the  diagram  to  illustrate  it,  but  the  example  afterwards  in  the  exercise.     It  is 
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referred  to  in  Magnus,  but  in  such  a  way  that  no  special  attention  is  attached  to  it.  It  is 
also  in  the  miscellaneous  questions.  Then  the  question  on  rowing  struck  me  forcibly, 
because  I  never  saw  it  anywhere  else.  He  has  given  a  very  full  solution  to  it.  Question 
4  refers  to  a  very  useful  question  which  does  not  receive  enough  attention  in  some  books. 
Mr.  Kirkland  has  devoted  a  whole  exercise  to  it.  These  are  the  reasons  I  had — first,  the 
similarity  of  the  questions  ;  second,  the  order  of  the  questions,  the  fact  that  all  the  ques- 
tions are  found  in  one  book  only,  and  then  that  they  come  up  in  the  same  order  in  Kirk- 
land's  statics  and  the  Examination  Paper,  and  do  not  come  up  the  same  way  in  other 
books. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Look  at  the  wheel  and  axle  in  Magnus,  and  state  whether  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocity  is  treated  of  in  Magnus  1  A.  It  may  be  given  under  that  name,  but  it  is  not 
given  under  statics.     This  is  under  the  subject  of  dynamics. 

Q.  The  mechanical  powers  are  not  treated  at  all  under  statics  1     A.  Not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Dynamics  in  Magnus's  work  ?  A.  I  have  not  examined 
it  to  see.     1  suppose  it  refers  to  laws  of  motion. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  general  meaning  attached  to  Dynamics  among  the 
leading  Physicists  in  England  ?  A.  I  do  not  come  here  to  be  cross-examined  by  a  man 
of  lower  standing  in  the  University  than  myself. 

The  Commissioner  said  the  answer  was  a  most  improper  one. 

The  witness  was  taken  ill,  and  was  allowed  to  retire. 

After  an  interval  he  returned,  and  the  examination  was  resumed. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Does  Magnus  use  the  word  Dynamics  to  include  Statics  1  A.  1  do  not  think  he 
does  it  in  the  same  sense.  I  have  not  examined  Mr.  Magnus's  Statics.  The  book  has 
only  been  in  my  hands  a  very  short  time,  and  I  have  had  no  time  to  pay  attention  to  any 
part  of  it,  except  the  Statics  ;  but,  when  he  includes  simple  machines  in  Dynamics,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  he  treats  it  on  a  different  principle  from  usual.  He  treats  it  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  work  done,  which  generally  comes  under  Dynamics. 

(Magnus's  Elementary  Mechanics  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "  J." 

Kate  Grant,  recalled  : — 

The  Secretary  read  the  portion  of  Miss  Montgomery's  evidence  relating  to  the 
witness. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  statement  read — is  that  the  case  ?    A.  It  is  not  the  case. 
Q.  You  heard  Miss  Montgomery  giving  her  evidence  ?    A.  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  at  that  time  with  Miss  Montgomery  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  frequently  speak  about  the  work  you  had  to  do  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  class  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say  positively.     I  think  it  likely  we  did. 

Q.  Surely  you  remember  whether  you  ever  spoke  on  the  work  or  not  ?  A.  We  were 
schoolmates  together,  and  I  think  it  altogether  likely  we  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  did  or  not  ?     A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Whether  you  ever  spoke  about  the  work  ?     A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  might  have  spoken,  and  you  do  not  remember  ?  A.  I  might  have  spoken. 
I  never  said  that. 
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By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Is  it  true  ?     A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  Is  Miss  Montgomery's  evidence  true  or  false  ?     A ,   It  is  not  true. 
Q.  Did  I  ever  take  you  into  my  room  and  give  you  any  information  other  than 
answering  the  questions  you  came  to  ask  me  ?     A.  You  never  did. 

William  John  Robinson,  recalled : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

(McLellan  and  Kirkland's  Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic  put  in,  and  marked 
Exhibit  "K.") 

Q.  Look  at  the  Examination  Papers  for  July,  1877,  First-class  Teachers,  Arithmetic, 
No.  32.     A.  I  have  it. 

Q.  Read  the  second  question.  A.  "A  grocer  bought  a  quantity  of  tea  at  40c.  per 
lb.,  and  fixed  a  price  on  it  to  gain  23^  per  cent.,  but  in  selling  it  he  inadvertently 
used  a  pound  weight  which  was  f  oz.  too  light,  thus  gaining  $31.20  more  than  he  would 
have  gained  if  the  weight  had  been  true.     How  much  did  he  buy  ?  " 

Q.  Turn  to  page  27  of  McLellan  and  Kirkland's  Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic, 
No.  13.  A.  "  A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  Canadian  tweed,  and  marked  it  at  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  cost,  and  in  selling  it  used  a  yard  measure  which  was  §  of  an 
inch  too  short,  his  entire  gain  being  $124.80;  find  the  cost  price  of  the  cloth,  and  the 
amount  gained  by  using  the  false  measure." 

Q.  Is  that  worked  out  there  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  question  the  same  as  the  question  in  the  Examination  Paper?  A.  There 
are  some  differences — the  difference  in  the  material,  one  being  tea  and  the  other  cloth  j 
and  the  difference  in  the  measure,  one  being  yards  and  the  other  pounds. 

Q.  Could  it  be  worked  out  in  the  same  way  ?  A.  Not  wholly — part  of  the  answer 
could.  What  is  given  in  the  examination  paper  is  that  the  gain  was-  $31.20  more  than 
the  proper  gain.  In  the  book  the  whole  gain,  legitimate  and  illegitimate,  is  given  as 
$124  80.  In  the  book,  you  are  asked  to  find  not  only  the  cost  price,  but  the  illegitimate 
gain.     To  a  great  extent  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  Look  at  question  3,  on  the  Examination  Paper,  No.  1,  sub-question.  A.  "The 
interest  on  a  certain  sum  for  six  years  is  $261,  and  the  discount  for  the  same  time  is  $180. 
Find  the  sum  and  the  rate  per  cent." 

Q.  Turn  to  page  248  of  the  book,  and  read  the  rider  to  question  3.  A.  "  The 
interest  on  a  sum  of  money  for  two  years  is  $71yf§,  and  the  discount  for  the  same  is 
$63ii  ;  find  the  rate  per  cent,  and  the  sum  of  money." 

Q.  Are  these  two  the  same  ?  A.  The  same  principle  is  involved.  There  is  a  differ- 
ent number  of  years,  and  a  different  rate  per  cent. 

Q.  Read  question  4  in  the  paper.  A.  "  How  much  U.  S.  currency  will  be  required  to 
purchase  U.  S.  six  per  cent,  bonds,  interest  payable  in  gold,  to  give  an  income  of  $1,113 
in  currency,  gold  being  at  106,  and  the  broker's  commission  §  per  cent,  on  the  par  value 
of  the  bonds?" 

Q.  Turn  to  page  21,  problem  16,  in  the  book.  A.  "  How  much  currency  is  required 
to  purchase  U.  S.  five  per  cent,  bonds,  interest  payable  in  gold,  to  yield  an  income  of  $795 
in  currency,  gold  being  at  a  premium  of  six  per  cent.,  and  the  broker's  commission  being 
^  per  cent,  on  the  par  value  of  the  bonds  ?  " 

Q.  Is  that  worked  out  there  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  ?  A.  They  are  not  the  same,  but  the  same  princi- 
ple is  involved — it  is  simply  an  interchange  of  numbers. 

Q.  Read  question  5  on  the  paper.  A.  "  I  bought  a  quantity  of  tea  from  Thwaite, 
Eby  &  Co.,  Toronto,  who  allowed  me  a  discount  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  price  charged 
for  the  tea,  and  accepted  for  the  reduced  amount  my  note,  payable  in  six  months ;  I  sold 
the  tea  at  once  for  a  note  of  $510.51,  payable  in  three  months,  and,  allowing  money  to  be 
worth  eight  per  cent,  per  annum,  I  found  I  had  made  a  profit  of  18j^-  per  cent.  Find 
the  price  first  charged  for  the  tea." 
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Q.  Turn  to  page  30  of  the  book,  read  problem  19.  A.  "  If  I  am  allowed  1J  per 
cent,  reduction  on  an  amount  charged  to  me  for  goods,  and  give  my  acceptance  at  five 
months  for  the  net  sum  ;  and  if  by  selling  the  goods  forthwith  for  a  bill  of  £162  12s.  2d., 
payable  in  seven  months,  my  present  gain  is  11|  per  cent.;  find  the  amount  originally 
charged  to  me,  money  being  worth  five  per  cent,  per  annum." 

Q.  Is  the  question  worked  out  in  the  book?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  ?  A.  They  are  the  same  in  principle,  per-centage 
and  numbers  being  interchanged. 

Q.  Will  you  note — has  the  question  seven  points, — ]  st,  goods  bought ;  2nd,  discount 
allowed  ;  3rd,  note  given  ;  4th,  goods  sold  immediately ;  5th,  time  note  accepted  for  pay- 
ment ;  6th,  certain  value  of  money ;  7th,  required,  the  cost  price.  Is  that  the  order  of 
the  points  ?     A.  Yes.     There  is  a  little  difference  in  the  other,  I  think,  but  very  little. 

Q,  The  question  is  solved  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Turn  to  question  6.  A.  "  From  2  lbs.  of  standard  gold  are  coined  89  guineas,  and 
from  1  lb.  standard  silver  66  shillings,  8J  per  cent,  of  standard  gold  being  alloy,  and  1\ 
per  cent,  of  standard  silver.  If  24  pennies  are  coined  from  1  lb.  avoirdupois,  calculate  the 
ratio  of  the  values  of  gold  and  copper." 

Q.  Look  at  page  13  of  the  book,  question  10  ?  A.  "  Calculate  the  ratio  between  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  it  being  given  that  2  lbs.  of  standard  gold  are  coined  into  89 
guineas,  and  1  lb.  of  standard  silver  is  coined  into  66  shillings,  and  that  -^  of  standard 
gold  and  -^  of  standard  silver  are  alloy." 

Q.  Is  the  question  worked  out  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  ?  A.  There  is  a  little  difference,  this  way :  there 
are  three  elements  in  the  question  on  the  Examination  Paper,  and  only  two  in  the  book. 
There  are  gold,  silver  and  copper  in  the  one,  and  only  gold  and  silver  in  the  other. 

Q.  Read  question  9  in  the|Examination;;Paper.  A.  "  To  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 
for  which  $120  is  paid,  B  would  take  2f  times  as  long  as  A  and  C  together ;  and  C  4£ 
times  as  long  as  A  and  B  together ;  and  all  three  working  together,  actually  do  the  work 
in  2f  days  ;  divide  fairly  among  them  the  money  paid  for  the  work." 

Q.  Turn  to  page  22  in  the  book.  A.  "  To  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  B  would  take 
twice  as  long  as  A  and  C  together,  and  C  twice  as  long  as  A  and  B  together ;  and  A,  B 
and  C  together  actually  do  it  in  5  days ;  $60  is  paid  for  the  work  ;  divide  this  fairly 
among  them." 

Q.  Is  the  question  worked  out  there?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  the  question  on  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  It  is  in  all 
essential  points. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  this  book  by  anybody  since  its  publication  ? 
Has  it  been  called  by  Mr.  Gage  ?  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  I  got  the  book  of  my 
own  accord. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  conversation  with  any  of  the  agents  of  Adam  Miller  and  Com- 
pany about  this  book  ?     A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Had  you  a  conversation  with  anyone  connected  with  the  Central  Committee  about 
this  book  ?  A.  I  might  likely  have  referred  to  it  in  common  conversation.  I  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  conversation  with  several  people. 

Q.  Has  nobody  asked  you  to  use  your  influence  to  introduce  this  book  ?    A.  Where  ? 

Q.  Wherever  you  might  happen  to  be  teaohing  ?  A.  I  have  had  conversations  on 
the  subject,  which  I  consider  more  or  less  confidential,  and  do  not  care  about  divulging, 
unless  it  is  material  that  I  should  answer  the  question. 

The  question  was  not  pressed. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  a  resemblance  in  these  questions.  Are  they  peculiar  to  the 
"  Examination  Papers,"  or  are  they  found  in  other  books  ?  A.  Arithmetical  questions 
run  in  a  certain  groove,  many  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  preceding  Examination  Papers  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee?    A.  Yes,  perfectly. 
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Q.  Some  of  these  occur  in  preceding  Examination  Papers,  do  they  not  ?  A.  One 
does,  I  think. 

Q.  And  do  you  not  remember  that  about  the  shocks  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  just 
now,  perhaps  it  does  occur. 

Q.  Have  you  had  time  to  compare  the  papers  set  for  the  last  Entrance  Examination, 
the  Third-class  Examination,  and  the  Second-class  Examination  with  the  book  ?  A.  I 
have  not ;  I  never  gave  much  attention  to  the  First-class  Paper,  until  I  saw  public  atten- 
tion called  to  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  state  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between  these  third- 
class  papers  and  the  book?  A.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  third-class.  It  does 
not  come  much  under  my  attention.  I  am  a  little  more  acquainted  with  the  Entrance, 
because  I  examined  the  paper,  but  it  left  no  impression  on  my  mind. 

Q.  But  out  of  the  four  papers,  involving  some  forty-four  problems,  you  find  a  strong 
resemblance  on  the  first-class  on  four  or  five  questions — is  that  what  struck  you  1  A.  I 
was  not  forcibly  struck  with  any  of  the  questions. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  those  questions  are  peculiar  to  any  book  ?  A.  Several  of  the 
questions  are  not  peculiar  to  any  book.  They  are  ordinary  questions  given  in  our  classes, 
and  made  up  at  any  time.  Perhaps  more  prominence  is  given  to  them  in  this  book  than 
in  any  other. 

Q.  This  question  involving  the  five  points,  have  you  seen  it  in  any  other  books  1  A. 
I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Colenso's  Arithmetic  1     A.  I  never  use  it. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  must  press  my  previous  question.  I  am  instructed  to  press  it.  Did.  Mr. 
McLellan  urge  you  to  introduce  this  book  of  his — "  Examination  Papers  ?  "  A.  He  did 
not  urge  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  1  A.  We  had  a  casual  conversation  when  he  was  inspecting  the 
school  last  year,  and  before  leaving  he  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  book  was  worthy,  or  if 
I  thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  pupils  to  introduce  it. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Was  it  not  more  in  connection  with  the  teachers  1  A.  It  might  have  been.  I 
understood  it  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  He  canvassed  you  for  the  book  ?  A.  That  depends  on  the  definition  of  the  word 
"  canvass." 

Q.  He  asked  you  1    A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  make  you  an  offer  of  his  services  to  get  you  a  better  position  if  you  should 
need  one  1  A.  We  had  conversations  about  positions,  and  improvement  in  case  of  my 
accepting  another  position.  He  said  in  an  off-hand  manner  that,  in  case  any  better  posi- 
tion should  open,  he  would  be  very  glad  to  use  his  influence  in  my  behalf. 

Q.  That  took  place  in  the  same  conversation  in  which  the  book  was  mentioned  1 
A.  Yes,  part  of  it,  and  part  had  no  connection  with  the  book. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Was  not  that  while  I  was  dining  with  you,  or  leaving  your  house  ?  A.  It  took 
place  when  you  were  leaving  the  school,  after  the  closing  of  the  inspection — leaving  to 
take  the  train. 

Q.  I  think  it  took  place  on  the  way  from  your  house  to  the  school,  after  dining  with 
you  1     A.  It  was  just  as  you  were  leaving  the  school. 

Q.  The  conversation  about  your  position  took  place  at  a  different  time  ?  A.  That 
was  referred  to  at  different  times. 

Q.  You  intimated  to  me  that  you  thought  you  should  have  a  superior  position  rather 
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than  a  subordinate  one,  in  view  of  your  abilities,  and  I  said  I  would  do  anything  I  could  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  imagine  that  I  said  that,  to  secure  your  co-operation  to  promote  the  sale 
of  the  book  ?  A.  That  was  not  my  opinion  at  the  time.  Leaving  the  school,  you  questioned 
me  if  I  thought  the  book  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  teachers,  and  if  so,  to  use  my 
influence  to  introduce  it  into  the  school.  I  thought  the  request  rather  peculiar,  as  I  was 
going  to  use  my  influence  anyway,  and  I  was  not  likely  to  be  biassed.  I  mentioned  to 
others  afterwards  that  it  seemed  to  me  peculiar,  that  Mr.  McLellan  was  anxious  to  sell  the 
book.  The  explanation  was,  that  he  had  been  in  ill  health  for  some  time  and  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  the  book,  to  be  in  a  position  in  case  of  any  emergencies  that  might 
occur. 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  that  I  would  ask  you  that  unless  very  intimate  and  friendly 
relations  existed  between  us  ?       A.    Of  course,  it  was  in  friendly  conversations. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  You  remember  the  2nd  class  papers  of  1876  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Look  at  No.  2.  Do  you  recognize  anything  of  that  being  similar  to  the  second 
class  of  last  year  ?  A.  The  question  in  this  text-book  that  is  solved  I  think  is  the  same 
question  that  was  in  the  paper  of  1876.  I  suppose  it  was  taken  as  a  sample  question  to 
solve. 

Q.  Is  not  No.  3  of  1877  similar  to  what  was  given  in  1876  1  A.  No.  One  is  to  find 
the  difference  between  the  interest  and  the  discount.  The  other  is  given  the  interest  and 
given  the  discount,  to  find  the  sum. 

Q.  Look  at  No.  9  on  that  paper.  Do  you  remember  seeing  a  question  like  that  on 
the  Intermediate  Papers  1  A.  I  think  there  was  a  question  like  that  on  the  first  Interme- 
diate Paper. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  When  I  inspected  St.  Catharines'  Collegiate  Institute  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  were 
you  there  1     A.  I  was  not  in  the  school. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  my  first  inspection,  were  you  not !  i  I  was  not.  I  was 
ill. 

Q.  You  were  in  St.  Catharines  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  that  time  being  treated  somewhat  unjustly  1  A.  I  considered  so 
at  the  time. 

Q.  Complaints  were  made  to  me.  I  knew  you  were  being  treated  unjustly.  You  had 
been  seriously  ill  with  typhoid  fever,  had  you  not  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  send  a  friend  to  request  me  to  call  on  you  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  me  to  understand  that  you  had  been  requested  to  resign  your 
position — had  received  a  letter  from  the  head  master  ?     A.  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  me  to  examine  the  mathematical  classes  very  carefully,  and  vin- 
dicate you  if  I  could  ?     A.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  found  the  mathematical  classes  very  low  1     A.  At  zero. 

Q.  There  were  persons  making  notes  of  every  failure  to  make  a  point  against  you  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  I  not  state  in  my  official  report  that,  though  the  mathematical  classes  were  not 
very  high,  they  showed  evidences  of  good  teaching  on  your  part  1  A.  1  believe  so.  Allow 
me  to  make  a  statement.  I  simply  say  that  friendly  relations  always  have  existed  between 
Mr.  McLellan  and  myself  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  there  is  no  animus  existing  on 
my  part  whatever. 

Mr.  Davin  proposed  to  recall  Miss  Montgomery  to  contradict  Miss  Grant's  evidence. 

The  Commissioner  declined  to  allow  it. 
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George  Dixon,  sworn  : — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  that  you  could  prove  conclusively  that  there  is  collusion  between 
a  Normal  School  Master  and  some  of  the  Examiners  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  used 
those  words.     I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  used  the  word  "  conclusively." 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  could  prove  it  1  A.  I  think  I  stated  that  I  could  prove 
from  Mr.  Brown's  notes  or  evidence  that  there  was  strong  probability  that  there  was  col- 
lusion between  them. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  proof  on  which  you  founded  that  statement  ?  A.  I  have  heard 
reports  about  it  from  year  to  year. 

Q.   Was  that  the  only  direct  evidence  on  which  you  could  base  it  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  possession  of  those  letters  which  were  handed  in  last  night,  said  to  have 
been  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Teefy  ?     A.  I  once  had  possession  of  them. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Teefy  leave  them  in  your  custody  ?     A.   He  gave  them  to  me. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  being  used  in  any  way  against  me  1  A.  He  gave  them  to  me 
unconditionally  in  1 874.     They  have  been  in  my  possession  ever  since. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  them  to  the  Mail  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  to  any  one  who  supplied  them  to  the  Mail  ?  A.  I  will  not 
answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Teefy  entrust  them  to  your  custody  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  be  given  up  to  any  one  at  all  1     A.  There  was  no  condition. 

Q.  Have  you  had  meetings  with  any  person  in  order  to  work  up  the  case,  to  secure 
proof  in  connection  with  this  matter  ?  A.  I  have  had  conversations  with  several  people, 
and.  if  two  constitute  a  meeting,  I  have  had  meetings. 

Q.  I  think  you  came  to  Toronto  with  certain  gentlemen  on  this  mission  of  procuring 
evidence  and  making  as  strong  proof  as  possible  in  support  of  the  charges  against  the  Central 
Committee  ?     A.  I  did  not  come  to  Toronto  to  collect  evidence. 

Q.  Did  you  come  in  connexion  with  the  matter  ?  A.  I  am  down  here  now  in  connexion 
with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  name  the  gentlemen  with  whom  you  met  here  and  elsewhere  in  connexion 
with  this  matter  ?     A.  I  have  here  met  several  parties  and  talked  with  them  about  it.        # 

Q.  Mention  the  parties.     A.  I  met  Mr.  McMurchy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  has  any  information  to  give  that  will  be  valuable  to  throw  light  on 
the  subject  1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  he  had  1     A.  No  j  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.   You  do  not  think  he  has  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  gentleman  you  had  any  interview  with  in  connexion  with  this 
matter  ?     A.  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  McAllister. 

Q.  Had  you  an  interview  with  Mr.  Seath  1     A.  Yes  ;  I  have  spoken  to  him. 

Q.   Has  he  any  proof  he  can  advance,  do  you  think?     A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  so  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Q.  Did  he  come  with  you  to  Toronto,  and  meet  Mr.  McAllister  and  Mr.  McMurchy  for 
the  purpose  of  get  ting  up  as  strong  a  case  as  possible  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose 
he  was  here.     I  will  not  swear  for  what  purpose. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  here  with  those  gentlemen  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Once?     A.  Once. 

Q.  Once  only  1     A.   No  ;  I  met  him  last  night. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  before  1     A.  Once  before. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  three  times  then  ?     A.  I  think  I  have  met  him  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  by  appointment  on  all  or  any  of  those  occasions  1  A.  I  think  on 
one  occasion  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  gentleman  besides  those  you  have  mentioned  that  you  met  here 
or  who  took  any  part  in  getting  up  evidence  to  criminate  the  Central  Committee  1  A.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Anyone  else  1     A.  And  I  have  seen  Mr.  Belford. 
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Q.  Any  other  gentleman  connected  with  the  High  Schools  ?  A.  I  have  seen  a  large 
number  of  High  School  masters. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  three  gentlemen — Mr.  Seath,  Mr.  McMurchy,  or 
Mr.  McAllister — can  give  us  any  information  that  will  be  valuable  here  1  A.  I  cannot  speak 
for  them. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Bigg  of  Brockville,  in  connexion  with  you  at  all  1  A.  I  never  saw  him 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  getting  up  evidence  1  A.  Mr 
Tilley  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had.  That  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  his  name 
I  believe  I  never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  call  these  gentlemen  in  connection  with 
the  matter  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  anything  stronger  to  give  than  you  have  1  A.  I  do  not 
know.     They  may  have. 

By  Professor  Young. 

Q.  Then  the  only  ground  you  have,  I  understand,  against  any  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  in  proof  of  collusion,  or  of  the  existence  of  a  ring  on  anything,  is  founded 
on  the  papers  of  Mr.  Brown  1  A.  Yes.  That  was  the  evidence  which  caused  me  to  move 
in  the  matter.  I  wish  to  state  how  this  came  into  my  possession.  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  a  student 
in  our  school,  came  to  me  after  the  vacation,  and  told  me  there  was  no  use  his  remaining 
in  my  school,  because  the  Normal  School  students  knew  the  questions  before  the  exam- 
ination, and  we  could  not  compete  with  them,  and  he  brought  Mr.  Brown  and  his  note- 
book to  prove  it,  and  on  comparing  his  notes  with  the  Examination  Papers,  I  was  satisfied 
there  was  something  in  it. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  If  it  should  be  proved  in  evidence  that  Normal  School  students  have  not  stood 
higher  in  Chemistry  or  Physics  than  in  other  subjects,  what  would  your  inference  be  ?  A. 
I  do  not  think  I  could  draw  any  inference  from  that. 

Q.  If  there  has  been  any  collusion,  would  you  not  expect  that  they  would  stand 
higher  in  subjects  in  which  there  was  collusion,  than  in  subjects  in  which  there  was  not  1 
A.  Yes.     I  think  I  would  fairly  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Q.  Then  if  it  is  proved  in  evidence  that  they  have  not  stood  higher  in  those  than  in 
others,  what  would  you  infer  from  that  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  infer  anything. 

Q.  Would  you  not  infer  that  there  was  no  collusion  1  A.  I  could  not  infer  anything 
regarding  collusion. 

Q.  If  there  was  collusion  they  would  stand  higher  1  A.  I  should  think  so.  There 
might  be  collusion,  and  yet  they  might  not  stand  higher.  If,  for  instance,  they  did  not 
share  in  the  belief  that  these  notes  were  improperly  given,  I  can  easily  understand  their 
not  standing  high  on  that  subject.  They  would  not  receive  these  hints  with  confidence. 
There  might  be  collusion,  and  still  they  might  not  do  well. 

Q.  Then  there  would  be  no  harm  done  1  A.  Practically,  there  would  be  no  harm 
done. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  an  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  text-books  used  in 
the  Public  and  High  Schools,  within  the  last  year — an  improvement  in  quality  1  A.  In 
some  respects  I  think  there  has  been  an  improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  the  paper  and  mechanical  execution,  binding,  and  so  forth  ?  A.  I 
refer  to  that.     Of  course,  there  are  no  text-books  that  we  had  not  access  to  before  this  year. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  your  reason  for  paying  some  attention  to  Brown's  note- 
book was,  that  one  of  the  students  had  told  you  it  was  impossiblo  to  compete  with  the  students 
of  the  Normal  School  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  give  1 
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TJie  Commissioner. — That  is  not  evidence. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Kirkland's  pupils  took  higher  marks  than  the  students  in  other  places,  the 
effect  would  be  to  give  great  advantage  to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  the  Normal  School  in  Toronto  ] 
A.  Yes. 

John  R.  Teefy,  sworn : — 

By  The  Commissioner. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  to  give  in  relation  to  these  charges  ?  A.  Nothing, 
except  in  regard  to  these  letters. 

By  Mr.  DAvm. 

Q.  Did  you  send  Mr.  McLellan  any  Examination  Papers  for  first,  second  and  third- 
class  teachers'  examinations  ?     A.  I  sent  no  Examination  Papers  for  any  of  the  certificates. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  offer  any  ?     A.  No,  I  offered  no  papers. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLellan,  on  the  26th  January,  1873,  write  to  you  :  "  I  accept  your  offer, 
Arithmetic  Papers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd  class)  for  teachers'  examination ;  and  1st  and  2nd  years' 
answers  to  Arithmetic  Papers  will  be  required.  And  if  you  indicate  solutions  of  any  problems 
and  riders  for  University  work,  it  will  relieve  me  of  a  good  deal  of  work  %  "  A.  I  believe 
he  did. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  of  January  22nd,  1873.  Did  you  receive  that  letter  from  Dr. 
McLellan  1     A.  Yes. 

[Letter  "  B  1  "  read.] 

Q.  That  letter  is  written  by  Dr.  McLellan?     A.  I  received  it  as  from  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  it  1     A.  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Who  is  the  "  Mr.  O'Donohue  "  referred  to  ?     A.  Mr.  John  O'Donohue. 

Q.  The  late  M.P.  for  East  Toronto  ?     A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  Barrister  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  letter  of  January  2Gth,    1873.     That  seems  to  have  been  in  answer  to 

yours.  Just  read  it. 

[Letter  "B2"  read.] 

Q.  Did  you  "  make  the  papers  as  original  as  possible  ? "     A.  What  papers  1 
Q.  Did  you  send  him  papers  in  answer  to  that  1     A.  I  do  not  know  to  what  papers  you 
refer  exactly. 

Q.  Read  the  next  letters. 

[Letters  "  B  3,"  "  B  4,"  "  B  5,"  "  B  6,"  and  "B7"  read.] 

Q.  Who  is  "  Dr.  W  ?  "     A.  I  believe  it  is  Dr.  Wilson. 

Q.  Professor  of  English,  at  the  University  of  Toronto  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  January  22nd,  1873,  Mr.  McLellan  promises  you  :  "  I'll  do  all  I 
can  for  you  for  a  position  in  one  of  the  Normal  Schools,"  and  he  urges  you  :  "  I  saw  Mr. 
O'Donohue  (whom  your  father  also  must  see)  he  will  aid  you  ;  "  and,  immediately  after 
promising  to  help  you,  he  says  :  "  By  the  way  I  am  very  hard-worked  this  half  year, 
would  you  have  time  to  make  me  up  a  few  problems  and  questions  in  mathematics  in  strict 
confidence  1 "  What  did  you  do  when  you  read  that  part  of  the  letter  1  Did  you  make  up 
the  problems  ?     A.  I  made  up  some  problems. 

Q.  Did  you  send  them  to  him  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  the  receipt  of  that  letter— after  receiving  that  letter  ?  A.  After  receiving  it, 
certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  the  promise,  to  do  something  for  you,  as  an  incentive  to  work  out 
those  problems  1  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  bribe  to  work  out  those  problems  1  A.  Not  at 
all. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  an  incentive  to  work  them  out  1  A.  No  ;  it  was  more  from 
a  love  of  mathematics  than  anything  else. 
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Q.  You  were  dissatisfied  with  your  position  1  A.  Not  with  my  position,  but  I  had 
a  dislike  to  the  place  where  I  was. 

Q.  You  would  have  liked  to  have  a  larger  salary  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   He  promises  you  a  larger  salary  1     A.  No. 

Q.  He  promised  you  more  money  1     A.   He  promised  to  get  me  a  better  situation. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  the  26th  January,  1873,  he  says:  "I  accept  your  offer,  Arithmetic 
Papers  (1st,  2nd,  3rd  class)  for  Teachers'  Examination  ;  and  1st  and  2nd  years'  answers  to 
Arithmetic  Papers  will  be  required.  And  if  you  indicated  solutions  of  any  Problems  and 
Riders  for  University  work,  it  will  relieve  me  of  a  good  deal  of  work."  "What  offer  does 
that  refer  to  ?  It  was  apparently  made  in  answer' to  his  previous  letter.  What  offer  did  you 
make  him  ?     A.   I  made  him  an  offer  to  make  up  some  of  the  papers  to  which  he  referred. 

Q.  For  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  class  examinations  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  Teachers'  Examinations  1     A.  Yes ;  he  specifies  them. 

Q.  Where  were  these  Teachers'  Examinations  held  1  A.  Throughout  the  country. 

Q.   Did  you  see  the  Examination  Papers  afterwards  1  A.  What  Examination  Papers  1 

Q.  The  Examination  Papers  prepared  by  Mr.  McLellan  for  1873  1  A.  I  saw  the 
Papers  for  1873. 

Q.  Did  you  indicate  solutions  of  problems  and  riders  for  University  work  1  A.  I  think 
I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  McLellan  was  anxious  for  his  reputation  for  originality — did  you  make  them 
original  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  by  Mr.  McLellan's  telling  you  :  "  I  stand  well  with  Dr. 
P.  and  with  the  Government,  and  you  may  rely  upon  my  doing  my  best  1  "  Did  you  re- 
gard that  as  an  incentive  to  work  out  these  problems  1     A.   No. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  February  7th,  1873,  he  says  :  "  I  have  the  pass  paper,  and  your 
fh'St  rider  will  do  well  for  that " — did  that  refer  to  a  rider  you  sent  for  the  pass  paper  ? 
A.  Yes.     He  says,  "  I  have  the  pass  paper,"  that  is,  he  is  examining  in  the  pass  paper. 

Q.  He  says  :  "  I'll  look  sharp  for  your  interests  " — did  you  understand  that  as  a 
bribe  ?     A.  No.     I  never  understood  Dr.  McLellan  to  bribe  me  at  all. 

Q.  "  Make  up  two  or  three  stiff  problems  for  first  class  arithmetic  paper — a  gold 
medal  is  to  be  given  for  best  man  at  ensuing  examination,  and  I  wish  a  test  question  or 
two  " — did  you  give  the  "  test  question  1 "      A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  give  a  "  stiff "  question  1  A.  I  did  not  give  any  problem  for  first-class 
arithmetic  paper  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  send  any  problems,  stiff  or  limber,  in  answer  to  that  letter  1  A.  I  cannot 
say  whether  I  sent  them  in  answer  to  that  letter  or  not. 

Q.  At  any  time  1  A.  I  had  sent  some  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  for  Examination 
Papers  in  the  University. 

Q.  Did  you  make  out  examination  questions  for  the  gold  medal  1     A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Edgar  objected  that  the  inquiry  was  not  into  University  examinations. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  the  17th  Februaiy,  1873,  he  says:  "Thanks — your  aid  is  now  a 
great  favour" — between  the  7th  and  the  17th  of  February,  you  must  have  sent  him  some 
papers  ?  A.I  would  not  be  certain  whether  I  sent  him  some  problems,  or  whether  it  was 
a  further  offer  to  make  up  papers. 

Q.  "  If  I  succeed  Dr.  R.,  there'll  be  no  doubt  about  you.  Perhaps  you  could  aid  me. 
Write  Mr.  O'Donohoe,  &c,  &c,  giving  your  views  as  to  how  I  inspect,  stand  with  the 
masters."  What  were  you  to  write  to  John  O'Donohoe  for  1  A.  If  I  could  conscientiously 
recommend — 

The  Commissioner. — I  do  not  see  how  this  affects  the  matter. 

Q.  Could  you,  while  you  were  preparing  these  questions  for  the  Normal  School  and 
for  the  University,  have  prepared  students  for  those  very  examinations  for  which  you 
were  giving  papers,  had  you  liked  to  do  so  1     A.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  When  you  were  sending  up  those  papers  to  Mr.  McLellan  for  examinations  to  be 
held  all  over  the  country  and  at  the  University,  was  it  not  in  your  power  to  have  coached 
students  for  those  very  examinations  for  which  you  were  preparing  papers  1    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  ?     A.  As  to  University  students,  no. 

Q.  As  to   Normal  School  students,  did  you  ?     A.   I  had  no   students  in  the   High 
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School  at  Beamsville  at  the  time.     There  were  three  private  pupils  of  mine.     Two  did  not 
go  up.     Whether  the  third  did  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  gave  them  lessons  ?  A.  Yes,  five  or  six  in  Algebra,  Philosophy ;  and  I  think 
Arithmetic. 

Q.  And  Arithmetic  was  one  of  the  subjects  for  which  you  were  preparing  papers  ? 
A.   Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  postscript  to  the  letter  of  the  8th 
March,  1873  :  "  Come  up  for  your  M.A.  in  May  ;  write  on  mathematics  ? "  A.  I  think 
Mr.  McLellan,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  letter,  advised  me  to  get  my  M.A.,  as  it 
would  be  better  for  me  as  an  applicant  for  a  position  in  one  of  the  new  Normal  Schools. 
There  was  a  new  rule  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  a  master's  degree  in  the  Statutes  of 
the  University  at  that  time.  I  had  not  been  reviewing  any  of  my  higher  subjects,  and  I 
was  in  great  doubt  how  I  should  proceed,  in  what  way  I  could  succeed  in  obtaining  it, 
and  I  asked  Dr.  McLellan  what  would  be  the  best  subject  to  write  on,  and  he  advised  me 
to  write  on  mathematics. 

Q.  Who  was  examiner  in  mathematics  that  year  ?  A.  Dr. McLellan  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald.    I  did  not  go  up  for  my  M.  A. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  the  14th  March,  he  again  says,  "  Thanks  for  the  problems  ;  " — 
so  you  had  sent  more  between  the  8th  and  14th  of  March?     A.  Yes,  I  expect  I  had. 

Q.  And  he  again  promises  you  a  place  of  $1,000  a  year  ?  A.  He  does  not  promise 
it.  He  says,  "  I  think  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  a  place  worth  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  you." 

Q.  How  many  problems  altogether,  and  riders  and  stiff  questions  and  limber  ones 
did  you  prepare  for  Mr.  McLellan  ?     A.  Limit  your  question. 

Q.  How  many  in  Arithmetic  ?  A.  I  think  two.  I  sent  him  two — one  was  from  an 
old  University  paper. 

Q.  How  many  riders  ?     A.  I  really  cannot  say. 

Q.  How  many  Trignometry  papers  ?  A.  I  sent  him  a  Trigonometry  paper.  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  used  or  not. 

Q.  Papers  in  Euclid?     A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  Algebra  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  in  Hydrostatics  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Optics?     A.  No. 

Q.  Statics?     A.  No. 

Q.  Dynamics?    A.  No. 

Q.  Look  at  that  paper  in  Arithmetic,  15th  December,  1873.  There  are  two  ques- 
tions marked.  Read  them.  A.  Question  3  is  : — "  Water  expends  10  per  cent,  in  freezing ; 
find  the  weight  of  water  in  a  solid  piece  of  ice  whose  dimensions  are  12ft.,  8ft.,  5^ft., 
(cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces)."  Question  4  is : — "  Show  that  the  sum  of 
v/079012345679  and  v/0-012345679  is  unity." 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  prepared  those  questions  ?  A.  I  sent  those  to  Dr.  McLellan 
— questions  3  and  4. 

Q.  They  are  just  as  you  sent  them  to  Dr.  McLellan  ?  A.  I  cannot  exactly  say 
whether  they  are  or  not.  I  did  not  keep  copies  of  the  questions  I  sent  to  him,  and  would 
not  state. 

Q.  Those  are  the  questions  you  prepared  ?     A.  In  substance,  those  are  the  questions. 

(Examination  Papers  of  December,  1873,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "  L.") 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Mr.  Davinhas  dwelt  on  the  point  that  these  promises  of  assistance  were  made  by 
way  of  bribe  ?  A.  I  never  accepted  them  as  such,  and  never  thought  they  were  such.  It 
never  entered  my  head  you  intended  to  bribe  me  at  all. 

Q.  Had  I  not  made  promises  of  equal  importance  to  you  before  ?  A.  You  had,  from 
the  time  of  your  first  visit  to  my  school. 

Q.  Can  you  put  in  a  letter  to  show  that  in  1872,  long  before  this,  I  had  made  similar 
promises  ?     A.  Yes. 
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(Letter  of  29th  June,  1872,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "  M.") 

Q.  Read  that  letter  1    A.— 

"  Yorkville,  29th  June,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Just  got  home.  If  I  hear  of  anything  I  shall  with  pleasure  do  what 
I  can  for  you. 

"  Trustees  had  better  make  effort  to  keep  you — it  will  pay  them  in  the  end,  as  the 
school  will  rank  higher  and  get  more  money  than  if  they  employ  an  inferior  man. 

"  J.  A.  McLellan. 
"  In  haste. 

«  p.S. — Vacancies  in  High  Schools  will  not  be  many  this  midsummer.  But  hope  for 
the  best. 

"J.  A.  McLellan. 
"  J.  R.  Teefy,  B. A." 

(Letter  of  7th  December,  1872,  put  in,  and  marked  Exhibit  "  N.") 

Q.  Read  that  letter  ?    A. — 

"  Private. 

"  Yorkville,  Dec.  7,  1872. 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  see  you  are  advertising  for  an  English  and  Mathematical  master  for 
the  London  High  School.  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  you  that  Mr.  J.  R.  Teefy,  B.A., 
— who  will  perhaps  make  application  for  the  post — is  an  excellent  mathematical  and 
English  scholar,  and  a  superior  teacher.  He  obtained  a  mathematical  medal  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  The  mathematical  course  embraces,  as  you  are  aware,  not  merely  a 
popular  knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  &c,  but  that  complete  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  which  can  be  acquired  only  by  the  application  of  the  higher  analysis.  He 
is  also  a  first-rate  classic,  having  won  classical  honours  for  three  years  in  University  College, 
and  taken  the  prize  for  Greek  Iambics  in  third  year.  He  is  a  capital  teacher  and  disci- 
plinarian. No  school  in  Western  Ontario  has  made  greater  advancement  during  current 
half  year  than  Mr.  Teefy's  (Beamsville).  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  him  for 
the  position  soon  to  be  vacant  in  the  London  School. 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  anent  the  entrance  examination.  If 
you  think  it  advisable,  you  can  of  course  give  the  substance  of  this  communication  to  the 
London  H.  S.  Board." 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"  J.  A.  McLellan. 
«  J.  B.  Boyle,  Esq.,  &c,  &c." 

That  was  written  to  Mr.  Boyle,  of  London.  It  was  sent  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  at  London  when  my  testimonials  were  sent  back  to  me. 

Q.  Was  I  asking  you  for  any  problems  or  anything  at  the  time  that  letter  was 
written  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Had  I  not  been  equally  interested  in  your  progress  long  before  this  University 
matter  came  up  at  all  ?  A.  From  your  first  visit  to  my  school,  at  Port  Rowan,  in  1871, 
you  showed  yourself  very  friendly. 

Q.  Did  I  not  take  up  your  cause  very  warmly  because  I  thought  you  were  unjustly 
treated,  because  of  certain  prejudices  existing  against  you  1  A.  I  thought  so  at  the  time. 
I  could  not  assign  any  other  reason  for  your  friendliness. 

Q.  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  the  Mail  that  the  offer  of  assistance,  in  the  first  place,  came 
from  you.  Perhaps  you  will  remember  when  Mr.  Christie  came  down  with  me,  and  1  was 
there —  1     A.  I  remember  something  of  it. 

Q.  That  I  stated  I  was  very  hard  worked.  Did  you  offer  the  questions  in  Mr. 
Christie's  presence,  and  say  you  could  do  it,  as  you  were  in  a  small  school  where  there  was 
not  much  to  be  done,  and  you  would  be  glad  to  employ  your  evenings  ?  A.  You  did  not 
ask  me  directly,  but  it  was  almost  a  simultaneous  offer  on  my  part. 
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Q.  That  was  in  1872  ?     A.  In  the  fall  of  1872,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  problems  for  me,  except  for  the  first  year  for  the  University 
work,  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  1     A.  One  paper  on  Conies,  I  think. 

Q.  The  paper  on  Algebra  was  modified,  was  it  not  1  Did  you  note  it  afterwards  ] 
A.  I  did  not  notice  it  afterwards  at  all.  I  took  a  glance  in  the  University  Library  at  the 
papers,  but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  The  paper  in  Trigonometry  1  A.  I  believe  the  paper  in  Trigonometry  was  not 
used. 

Q.   Had  you  any  students  going  up  for  that  examination  1     A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  had  students,  would  you  have  made  an  offer  to  prepare  ques- 
tions ]     A.  No,  I  should  have  been  much  more  delicate  about  doing  it. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  Teachers'  Examination,  these  two  questions  were  sent  in  March  ? 
A.  Early  in  1873. 

Q.   At  what  examination  to  be  used  1     A.   I  expected  at  the  July  examination. 

Q.  Were  they  used  in  July  1     A.   No. 

Q.  Had  you  any  candidate  going  up  in  July  ]  A.  The  only  candidate  I  am  not  cer- 
tain of,  was  one  of  the  three  I  spoke  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  examination  he  went  up  to  ?  A.  It  was  a  Miss  DeWitt.  She 
went  up  afterwards — a  year  or  two,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  questions  being  used  later  than  the  July  examinations,  could  not  have  been 
of  any  use  to  you  1  A.  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them  after  July,  and  did  not  expect 
they  would  appear. 

Q.  You  had  no  students  going  up  for  the  University  Examination  ?  A.  No.  The 
first  students  I  had  a  hand  in  preparing,  went  up  in  December,  1873.  These  papers  were 
set  in  June,  1873. 

Q.  You  had  no  students  going  up  for  the  Teachers'  Examination  in  July  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  No  questions  you  sent  me  appeared  on  that  paper  I     A.  No. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  possible  one  of  the  students  came  up  to  the  following  examination, 
a  year  after  the  papers  were  sent  ?  A.  I  did  not  keep  track.  I  know  the  other  two  never 
went  up. 

Q.  If  she  had  gone  up, — did  you  give  her  any  information  about  the  questions  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  one  interested  in  any  of  the  examinations  that  you  gave  me  some 
questions  for,  any  information  ?     A.  No  ;  No  information  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  the  substance  of  that  letter  of  1874  got  into  the  Mail  in  the 
first  place  1  A.  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Seath  that  I  had  a  letter  urging  me  very  strongly  to 
vote  for  Dr.  Wilson.  He  asked  for  permission  to  see  it.  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  asked  for 
permission  to  use  it.  I  gave  it,  but  told  him  he  could  not  publish  the  letter.  He  com- 
mitted it  to  memory  while  he  had  it  in  his  hands,  and  in  a  few  days  it  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Mail. 

Q.  These  letters  that  have  appeared  here  as  evidence,  did  you  entrust  them  to  Mr. 
Dickson's  custody  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  attach  any  condition  to  the  custody,  or  what  purpose  had  you  in  view? 
A.  I  do  not  remember  attaching  any  condition  at  all.  These  letters  I  left  with  him  spe- 
cially. I  was  leaving  the  profession,  and  I  did  not  expect  at  the  time  or  since  that  he 
would  use  them.  In  fact,  I  gave  him  no  authority  to  use  them,  as  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dickson 
anent  the  affair,  when  the  subject  came  up  in  the  Mail,  and  he  sent  me  back  the  following 
letter: — 

[Letter  of  Sept.  24th,  1877,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "0."] 

"  Collegiate  Institute, 

"Hamilton,  Sept.  24th,  1877. 

"  My  Dear  John  R.  T-, — I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  inst.  It  came 
on  Saturday,  I  see,  but  not  going  to  the  box  before  this  morning,  it  has  just  come  to 
hand. 

In  regard  to  the  attack  on  Dr.  McLellan,  you  are  incorrect  in  supposing  that  I  have 
had  a  hand  in  it.     I  didn't  begin  the  attack  on  him  ;  it  began  during  my  vacation,  and 
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had  progressed  for  upwards  of  three  weeks  before  I  knew  anything  of  it.  I  haven't  written 
a  line  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  against  McL.  I  didn't  give  up  the  letters  to  the 
Mail  for  publication,  nor  for  any  other  purpose  whatever,  nor  do  I  know  at  present  who 
gave  them  up.  When  I  go  home  at  noon,  I  shall  collect  all  letters  and  papers  of  yours 
that  are  still  here,  and  send  them  to  you  as  you  direct. 

"  Educational  affairs  were  in  a  bad  enough  state  when  you  were  teaching,  but  they 
are  infinitely  worse  now ;  if  a  tithe  of  the  charges  against  McL.  can  be  substantiated,  it 
will  make  out  a  case  that  no  man  with  the  slightest  sense  of  moral  rectitude  would  for  a 
moment  defend.  We  want  '  clean  '  men  to  direct  the  educational  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  I  am  forced  to  the  conviction  that  McL.  is  anything  but  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
uprightness. 

"  With  kindest  regards  to  Armand, 
"  I  remain,  yours 

u  Very  sincerely, 

"  Geo.  Dickson. 

"  P.S. — I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that  a  Commission  with  power  to  take  evidence 
under  oath,  is  appointed.  Judge  Patterson  is  to  take  the  evidence.  Witnesses  in  Canada 
will  be  compelled  to  attend. 

"G.  D." 

Q.  You  had  left  other  letters  then  in  his  custody1?  A.  I  had  left  a  carpet  bag  of 
them ;  I  left  all  my  old  letters  there. 

Q.  You  never  gave  him  permission  to  use  these  letters  in  this  way  1     A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  suppose  he  was  going  to  use  them  in  this  way  1  A.  No,  I  had  too 
much  confidence  in  him  to  suppose  he  was  going  to.  I  had  had  enough  of  that  work 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  whom  he  gave  the  letters  ?  A.  I  do  not.  I  wrote  to  him  a 
second  time  after  receiving  that  reply. 

[Letter  of  October  2nd,  1877,  put  in  and  marked  Exhibit  "  P."] 

The  letter  is  as  follows : — 

"Assumption  College,  Sandwich,  October  2nd,  1877. 

"  My  Dear  George, — The  carpet  bag  containing  letters  of  mine  reached  me  last 
night.  Much  obliged.  But  none  of  the  letters  referred  to  by  the  Mail  are  there.  Those 
letters  I  took  from  the  rest,  and  left  with  you  in  the  vacation  of  1874 — in  the  heat  of  the 
election  contest  between  Hunter  and  Wilson.  They  were  left  simply  in  your  care. 
Where  are  they  now  1  Be  kind  enough  to  send  them  to  me  immediately.  You  see  I  am 
a  witness  in  the  investigation,  and  my  personal  honour  is  seriously  at  stake.  Preparing 
for  the  holy  priesthood,  it  would  never  do  for  any  public  stain  to  attach  to  my  name. 
You  say  you  did  not  give  those  letters  to  the  Mail ;  did  you  give  them  to  any  person  1 
If  not,  you  must  have  them  yet — please  send  them.  If  you  did  so,  you  had  no  permis- 
sion from  me  to  do  so,  and  I  must  know  the  persons  name.  You  get  them  from  him  for  me. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"JohnK.  Teefy." 

He  did  not  answer  that  letter. 

Q.  The  letters  were  not  his  property,  were  they  ?  A.  They  were  not  his  property. 
They  were  not  given  up  to  him,  but  were  left  in  his  custody. 

Q.  In  fact  the  letters  were  purloined  by  some  one  %  A.  Yes  ;  I  deem  the  letters 
purloined. 

Q.  He  did  not  give  you  any  information  by  whom  they  were  stolen  1  A.  I  did  not 
get  any  answer  to  that  second  letter. 

Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  my  advising  you  to  write  in  Mathematics  meant  that 
you  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  through  1  A.  No.  I  thought  you  advised  me  to 
write  on  Mathematics  because  you  knew  it  was  my  honour  subject. 
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Q.  I  knew  you  were  a  mathematical  medallist,  did  I  not  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  ever  anybody  been  rejected  for  his  M.A.  degree  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
cannot  say.     However,  I  did  not  go  up. 

Q.  You  ran  no  risk,  aud  you  did  not  suppose  I  was  offering  any  favour  at  all  1  A. 
No,  I  did  not,  or  I  would  have  gone  up. 

Q.  Did  you  write  for  your  M.A.  that  time  1     A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  December  Examination,  1873 — what  examination  is  it?  Is  it  a  Normal 
School  Examination  %     A.  No,  second-class  Provincial  certificates. 

Q.  What  were  the  miserable  prejudices  I  referred  to  in  one  of  the  letters  which  have 
been  quoted  ?     A.  I  understood  them  to  refer  to  my  religion. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  had  been  rejected  in  several  places  mainly  on  account  of 
that — you  had  reason  to  believe  that  1     A.  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  I  was. 

Q.  Is  it  your  honest  conviction  that  on  that  account  I  was  more  warmly  than  usual 
interested  in  you  1  A.  I  could  not  assign  any  other  reason,  unless  it  was  the  long  con- 
tinued acquaintance  with  me  from  boyhood  up. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  that  these  letters  were  purloined  ?  A.  I  said 
I  deemed  them  to  be  purloined. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  were  purloined  1  A.  I  do  not;  but  at  present  I  deem 
them  purloined. 

James  Campbell,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  a  book  publisher  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Education.     A.  In  a  certain  way. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Department  in  regard  to 
copyrights  took  place  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  know  when  it  was  inaugurated,  but  I  do  not 
know  when  it  was  changed. 

Q.  When  was  it  inaugurated  1  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  year.  I  should  have  to 
refer  to  letters.  It  must  have  been  seven,  eight  or  more  years  ago.  I  could  not  say  off- 
hand. 

Q.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Crooks  that,  under  the  Act  of  1874,  liberty  was 
given  for  the  first  time  to  compete.  Did  not  some  change  take  place  in  the  policy  of  the 
Department  about  a  year  ago  1  A.  That  which  you  referred  to  just  now  was  not  on  the 
copyright.  It  was  a  totally  different  matter.  You  are  taking  two  matters  together  which 
are  quite  distinct. 

Q.  Explain  them  1  A.  I  only  want  to  know  what  is  required  of  me.  I  have  nothing 
to  keep  back. 

Q.  We  want  what  you  know  of  the  effect  on  the  book  trade,  so  far  as  school-books 
are  concerned  by  the  changes  made  in  1874.  You  are  aware  that  the  Department  used  to 
retain  the  copyright  of  the  books  1  A.  I  know  that  the  copyright  was  retained  at  first 
with  the  readers.  Afterwards  it  was  found  to  be  a  convenient  arrangement,  and  the  copy- 
right was  required  of  succeeding  text-books  also.  That  as  far  as  I  know,  was  not  changed 
until  it  was  found,  on  the  representation  of  the  booksellers,  to  be  very  inconvenient,  and 
it  was  afterwards  abandoned,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  change  on  the  price  of  books  ?  A.  I  can  speak 
from  hearsay.  I  could  not  quote  two  books,  and  say  "  such  a  book  used  to  cost  50c. — now 
it  costs  $1."  But  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind.  As  far  as  I  know  there  are  certain 
books  introduced  on  a  certain  subject,  for  which  the  public  have  to  pav  a  higher  price  than 
before  I  take  back  50c.  and  $1.  I  meant  that  comparatively  ; — there  are  certain  books 
charged  higher  than  similar  books  were  before. 

Q.  There  is  Kirkland's  Arithmetic  ?  A.  I  should  have  to  look  over  a  catalogue  to 
state  the  difference  between  this  and  any  other  existing  book. 

Q.     Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Crooks  about  the  authorization  of  text- 
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books  ?  A.  I  have  had  several.  I  have  had  no  communications  whatever  except  through 
the  Minister. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  him  as  to  the  advantages  of  auy  other  firm  in 
this  city  over  your  firm  and  your  brother  publishers,  in  the  matter  of  authorization  of  text- 
books ?     A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  "What  firm  did  you  say  had  the  advantage  ?     A.  Adam  Miller  and  Company. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  any  fact  to  him  as  to  the  authorization  of  books?  A.  I  repre- 
sented to  him  the  advantages  they  possessed  over  other  publishers. 

Q.  What  are  they  ?     A.  Previous  knowledge  of  what  books  were  to  be  authoi'ized. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  what  you  stated  to  the  Minister,  or  are  you  swearing  to  a  particu- 
lar fact  ?     A.  I  am  saying  in  effect  what  I  represented  to  him. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  case,  that  one  firm  has  the  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  authorization  of  books  ?  A.  My  partner  told  me  that  Messrs.  Miller  were  preparing 
two  books  that  were  to  be  authorized.  We  had  no  idea  of  such  a  thing,  we  had  not  heard 
of  it,  and  we  made  application  to  know  if  it  was  the  case.  We  found  that  no  authoriza- 
tion had  been  given  whatever,  but  that  from  some  source  or  other,  Messrs.  Miller  had  ac- 
quired the  knowledge,  and  were  preparing  the  books. 

By  Mr.  Davin, — 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  books  ?  A.  The  books  were  Mason's  Grammar 
and  Swinton's  Language  Lesson's. 

Q.  Then,  before  those  books  were  authorized,  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  knew  they  were  to 
be  1  A.  That  is  what  my  partner  told  me.  I  am  not  so  much  in  the  details  of  the  busi- 
ness as  my  partner. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Mason's  English  Grammar  is  authorized,  are  you  not  1  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Crooks  say  when  you  represented  this  to  him  ?  A.  I  cannot  quote 
his  words.  He  seemed  surprised.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  said  just  now.  He  seemed 
surprised. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  learned  Judge  how  it  is  that  they  came  to  .know  that  these  books 
would  be  authorized?  What  means  had  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  of  knowing  they  would  be 
authorized  ?  Have  you  any  knowledge  ?  A.  The  knowledge  was  conveyed  to  them  by  an 
interested  party. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  your  own  observation,  or  from  facts  that  came  under  your 
notice  ?  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  person  who  told  you  ?  If  you  know  it,  give  it  ? 
A.  It  was  Mr.  Houston  who  told  me  that  these  were  the  books.  We  were  talking  on  the 
mode  by  which  the  previous  knowledge  of  what  books  would  be  authorized  was  obtained. 

By  Mr.  Hughes, — 

Q.  Did  the  Department,  under  the  former  regulation,  retain  all  the  copyrights  in  their 
possession  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  the  mode  of  their  retaining  copyrights  meet  with  the  approval  of  book  pub- 
lishers ?     A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  know  that  books  are  dearer  now  than  they  were  ;  can 
you  state  any  book  that  is  ?  A.  No,  I  am  not  au  fait  with  the  details.  I  am  not  so  much 
in  the  business  as  my  partner  and  others. 

Q.  For  the  books  you  publish  yourself,  you  hold  the  copyright  of  Morris's  Grammar? 
A.    Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  ?  A.  I  cannot  give  it  to  you.  I  can  give  it  to  you  to- 
morrow. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  that  you  know  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  had  previous  knowledge  ? 
A.  I  received  that  intimation  in  the  first  place,  from  my  son,  my  partner. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  1  A.  That  was  the  first  time  it  came 
to  my  knowledge.     Mr.  Houston  was  afterwards  my  informant. 

Q.  You  speak  of  two  books  as  being  authorised,  Mason's  and  Swinton's  Grammars — 
these  are  the  two  you  refer  to  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  No  others  1     A.  No  others. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  price  of  the  books  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  comparison  between  the  quality  of  the  books  now  and  two 
years  ago  1  A.  1  could  not  say.  I  could  say  in  a  general  way  that  they  ;;re  certainly 
not  improved. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  me  what  was  the  retail  price  of  any  of  the  Readers,  when  you  held 
the  copyright  alone,  before  Mr.  Warwick  had  them  %  A.  Just  the  same  as  now ;  no 
change  has  taken  place. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Warwick  and  Mr.  Lovell  obtained  permission  to  publish  the  series  of 
Reading-books  originally  published  by  yourself,  the  price  of  these  books  was  not  lowered  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  the  book  was  improved  in  its  general  character — 
binding,  paper  and  so  on  ?  Do  you  think  the  other  publishers  used  a  better  quality  than 
you  did  1  A.  I  think  not,  for  we  were  under  a  ban  very  strongly.  There  were  sundry 
gentlemen  authorized  to  watch  us  very  closely,  and,  under  the  old  regime,  the  Council  of 
Public  Instruction  came  down  upon  us  very  severely  in  minute  detail ;  but  the  stringency 
was  lessened,  and  the  books  are  not  so  good  now  as  they  were. 

Q.  Then  the  holding  of  the  copyright  of  the  series  of  Readers  by  the  Department, 
did  not  improve  the  quality,  or  reduce  the  price  of  the  books  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  There  was  not  that  care.  The  set  of  books  we  deposited 
with  the  Department  can  be  seen — the  wood  engravings,  binding,  paper  and  printing  can 
be  seen,  and  the  books  of  the  present  day  are  not  to  be  compared  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Gage. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  copyright  of  Mason's  Grammar  1  A.  I  cannot  say  whether 
I  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  an  application  was  made  on  behalf  of  your  firm  to  the 
publishers  in  England  ?  A.  It  may  have  been,  but  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  date, 
whether  it  was  six  months  after  you  applied  or  before. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  applied  for  the  copyright  if  you  had  known  that  we  had  the 
copyright,  and  that  the  book  was  going  to  be  authorized  1     A.  I  do  not  quite  understand 

you. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  applied  for  the  copyright  of  the  book  from  the  publishers  in 
London,  if  you  had  known  that  we  were  publishing  the  book  1     A.  We  might. 

Q.  On  what  grounds  1  Do  you  think  that  two  copyrights  of  the  book  could  be  held 
in  Canada  ?  A.  It  was  a  question  whether  it  was  a  speculation  on  your  part,  or  whether 
you  had  bona  fide  information  that  it  would  be  authorized. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  copyright  or  not  1  A.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  I  wish  to 
answer  the  last  question.  We  might  have  supposed  it  a  matter  of  speculation  on  your  part, 
that  you  were  not  quite  sure  of  it,  and  we  might  have  supposed  that  we  might  have  had  as 
good  a  chance  as  yourselves. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  copyright  of  Mason's  Grammar  or  not  ?  A.  I  cannot  say 
whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  did  apply  for  the  copyright,  would  it  not  look  as  if  you  had  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  authorization  of  that  text-book,  or  would  it  not  seem  as  if  you  knew  that  it  was 
going  to  be  authorized  ?  A.  Supposing  that  we  had  the  idea  that  the  book  was  to  be  author- 
ized, because  we  had  heard  that  Messrs.  Miller  &  Co.  had  the  book  nearly  ready  for  publica- 
tion, and  learned,  after  all,  that  it  was  a  speculation  on  their  part  and  they  had  not  really  the 
copyright,  it  is  quite  possible  we  might  have  applied  for  it. 

Q.  You  know  there  are  serious  penalties  on  a  publisher  who  publishes  a  book  copyrighted 
in  England  without  having  secured  the  copyright — you  know  that  Messrs.  Miller  &  Co.  dare 
not  publish  it  without  the  copyright  1     A.  They   dare  not  sell  it.      There  is  nothing   to 
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hinder  them  from  printing  it  and  keeping  it  ready  for  the  Minister's  authorization.  A  good 
deal  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  information  and  the  hints  you  received  iu  regard 
to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  information  to  warrant  you  to  apply  for  the  copyright  of  this 
book  1     A    I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  you  did  or  not  ?     A.   I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  plates  of  Mason's  Grammar  1  A.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  con- 
versation with  my  partner  with  regard  to  these  books,  and  we  had  a  sort  of  idea,  because 
Messrs.  Miller  &  Co.  had  these  books  in  a  state  of  preparation,  that  the  probability  was  that 
they  had  got  within  the  lines  and  had  got  information  which  was  denied  to  us  ;  and  the 
question  may  have  been  put  in  general  conversations  with  my  partner —  Have  they  really  got 
the  copyright,  or  is  it  merely  a  question  of  speculation  ?  and  we  might  have  applied  for  the 
copyright. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  the  copyright  or  plates  of  Mason's  Grammar,  knowing  that  Miller 
&  Co.  were  going  to  publish  that  book  in  Canada,  and  you  having  heard  that  the  book  was 
likely  to  be  authorized  1  A.  We  only  knew  that  the  book  was  likely  to  be  authorized  from 
the  fact  that  Messrs.  Miller  were  getting  it  out. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  Messrs.  Miller  were  bringing  it  out  ?  A.  "We  knew  that 
grammars  were  to  be  brought  out,  and  we  set  about  to  collect  all  the  grammars  we  could 
here  ;  we  looked  up  all  the  grammars  of  good  repute  here  and  in  the  States,  and  we  sent 
round  to  see  if  we  could  get  Mason's  and  Swinton's  grammars.  Application  was  made  to 
Messrs.  Miller  by  one  of  our  collectors,  and  they  said  they  had  not  got  it,  but  their  own 
edition  would  be  out  in  a  short  time. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Miller  &  Co.  had  advertised  a  copyright  of  Mason's  Gram- 
mar in  the  papers  a  month  or  more  before  1  A.  I  had  not  noticed  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  was  We  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  we  were  on  tbe  qui  vive  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  grammars  that  were  eligible,  so  that,  when  the  Minister  should  pronounce,  we 
should  go  in  for  them. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  not  be  possible  for  Miller  &  Co.  to  be  on  the  qui  vive  as  well 
as  Campbell  &  Son,  and  collect  all  the  books  they  could  on  the  subject  1  Do  you  not  think 
it  possible  for  them  to  exercise  the  like  precaution  1  A.  I  think  it  is  something  likely, 
but  it  is  a  totally  different  thing  to  publish  the  book.  That  is  carrying  the  thing  a  little 
too  far. 

Q.  You  think  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  undertook  too  much  risk  in  issuing  a  text-book 
without  previous  information  ?  A.  It  is  not  a  habit  of  my  firm  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
I  am  not  aware  how  you  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a  memorandum  submitted  to  the  Mail  with  reference 
to  the  publication  of  Mason's  Grammar  1  A.  Not  a  line.  All  my  communications  on 
text-books  were  with  the  Minister. 

Q.  There  was  a  memorandum  in  the  Mail  stating  that  the  copyright  was  announced 
six  months  before  it  was  authorized  ]     A.   I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  There  was  no  correspondence  with  your  firm  1  A.  I  remember  that  memorandum. 
I  asked  my  son — Have  we  ever  given  any  information  whatever  to  any  newspaper  about 
this  book  1     He  said,  no,  nor  have  we  been  solicited. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  you  applied  for  the  copyright  of  Mason's  Gram- 
mar four  or  five  months  before  the  official  list  was  issued  1     A.   I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  books  recently  published  by  Miller  &  Co.,  and  authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  are  not  improved  ?  A.  The  best  way  would  be  to  take  the 
books  and  compare  them. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  the  books  were  not  improved  recently  ?  A.  T  say  there  are 
books  which  have  come  from  your  establishment  that  I  do  not  consider  were  up  to  the 
mark  of  the  style  of  books  previously. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  them  ?  A.  Take  Colenso's  Algebra  and  Potts's  Euclid — take 
these  two  books  of  ours ;  they  are  thoroughly  good  text-books—  good  paper,  thoroughly 
well  printed  and  well  bound. 

Q.  Mr.  Dickson,  teacher  of  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute,  states  that  the  books 
have  been  improved,  and  hundreds  of  teachers  say  the  same  %  A.  You  would  not  ask  me 
to  go  to  a  teacher  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  printing  and  paper.     They  have 
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an  opportunity  of  testing  as  to  the  binding,  but  I  do  not  think  they  can  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  printing  and  the  quality  of  paper. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Elementary  Grammar  by  Dr.  Davies,  and  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  ; 
— do  you  think  the  grammar  most  recently  published  is  inferior  in  its  binding  and  get  up 
to  the  other  1     A.  No,  Swinton's  is  a  very  handsomely  got  up  book. 

Q.  Swinton's  is  one  in  which  the  copyright  is  held  by  the  publishers,  Miller  &  Co.  ? 
A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  other  is  one,  the  copyright  of  which  is  surrendered  to  the  Department  1  A.  I 
believe  so. 

Q.  You  say  the  one  in  which  the  copyright  is  surrendered  to  the  Department  is  in- 
ferior 1     A.  One  book  cannot  decide  the  question.     They  are  both  very  well  got-up  books. 

Q.  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  1  A.  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  seems  to  have 
the  newer  type.     The  other  is  very  good  ;  I  find  no  fault  with  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  that  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  is  not  a  better  book  in  its  me- 
chanical execution  than  the  older  grammar  '?     A.  I  think  it  is  much  better. 

Q.  Look  at  Colenso's  Algebra,  and  Hamblin  Smith's  ; — you  referred  to  Colenso's 
Algebra  as  being  superior  1  A.  I  referred  to  the  book  published  by  ourselves,  not  the 
English  one  at  all. 

Q.  Is  that  book  in  your  hand  one  of  those  published  by  you  1  A.  No.  This  bears 
Longmans'  imprint. 

Q.  Then  you  say  your  book  was  better  than  Longmans'  1  A.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  I  say  that  those  two  books  published  by  us  were  well  got  up,  and  that  books 
were  got  up  subsequently  which  were  not  so  good. 

Q.  There  are  two  Algebras — one  recently  authorized  by  the  Department — Hamblin 
Smith's  1     A.  This  is  a  much  inferior  book  to  Swinton's. 

Q.  Compare  the  two  books — Colenso's  and  Hamblin  Smith's  ?  A.  Hamblin  Smith's 
is  a  fairly  got  up  book.     It  is  inferior  to  Swinton's  but  the  English  book  is  better. 

Q.  Is  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra  equally  well  got  up  with  the  book  you  published, 
Colenso's  Algebra  1  A.  You  bring  forward  the  best  and  most  recent  of  your  books  and  ask 
my  opinion  on  this  and  Swinton's.  I  say  Swinton's  is  an  excellent  book.  This  is  a  very 
good  one  ;  this  is  no  great  shakes  ;  and  others  you  have  published  are  no  good  whatever. 

Q.  Is  the  edition  we  published  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra  equal  to  the  Algebra  you 
published  1     A.  I  think  it  is  very  good  indeed.     I  dare  say  it  is  equal. 

Q.  Is  it  better  1     A.  I  do  not  think  so.     It  would  need  a  little  examination. 

Q.  You  are  publisher  of  one  of  the  elementary  grammars — Morris's  Grammar  Primer. 
Is  not  the  copyright  of  the  science  primers  held  by  your  firm  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  They  have  been  copyrighted  recently  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  copyright  has  not  been  surrendered  to  the  Department  1     A.   No. 

Q.  Have  the  books  deteriorated  in  consequence  ?  A.  I  could  not  say  without  com- 
paring them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  books  you  have  recently  published  have  not  improved  ?  A.  I 
cannot  tell  without  comparing  them. 

Q.  They  were  not,  you  state,  improved  under  the  recent  regulations  1  A.  I  say  many 
of  them  have  not.  I  mean  that,  from  the  time  we  commenced  to  publish  our  school- 
books,  the  books,  generally  speaking,  have  deteriorated,  and  have  not  been  got  up  in  the 
style  ours  were  originally. 

Q.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  books  are  not  improved  in  the  general  get-up  1  A. 
Some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  others  have  deteriorated.  What  recent  regulations  do 
you  mean  1 

Q.  I  mean  within  this  last  year  or  so  1  A.  I  go  back  much  further  than  last  year, 
I  assure  you. 

Q.  1  mean  when  it  was  a  rule  of  the  Department  that  the  copyright  should  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  Department.  You  have  made  the  statement  that  the  books  have  not 
since  improved  ?  A.  I  did  not  refer  to  within  a  year,  but  to  the  style  in  which  we  got 
up  our  books,  and  to  the  fact  that  since  that  they  have  deteriorated. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  are  not  in  favour  of  having  the  copyright  surrendered 
to  the  Department  1     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Would  you  surrender  it  to  have  the  book  authorized  1    A.  We  have  resisted  it. 
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By  Mr.  Houston. 

Q.  You  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  informed  you  that  I  knew  the  means 
by  which  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  obtained  early  information  of  the  authorisation  of  Mason's 
Grammar  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  stated  that  I  knew  the  means  by  which  they  obtained  their  information  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  the  conversation  take  place  of  which  that  formed  a  part  ?  A.  In 
Willing  &  Williamson's  store. 

Q.  Will  you  relate  the  substance  of  the  conversation  ?  A.  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
go  into  all  this  kind  of  thing. 

Q.  This  conversation  was  held  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Willing,  and  I  give  you  full 
liberty  to  repeat  everything  I  said.  A.  You  stated  at  that  time  that  you  had  been  con- 
sulted as  to  what  books  would  be  most  proper  to  be  introduced  as  Grammars,  and  that 
you  gave  such  information. 

Q.  By  "  information  "  do  you  mean  an  opinion  ?     A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Are  you  using  the  word  as  synonymous  with  "opinion?"  A.  I  was  in  Willing 
&  Williamson's  shop  about  the  anomalous  thing  of  these  two  books  being  known  previous 
to  their  being  sanctioned  by  the  Minister.  You  were  there,  and  explained  how  it  was, 
that  it  arose,  as  I  understood  it,  from  the  opinion  you  had  given  as  to  what  books  ought 
to  be  used,  and  that  that  information  was  conveyed  to  Messrs.  Miller. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  information  that  I  gave  to  Messrs.  Miller,  or  some  information 
I  was  aware,  had  been  given  to  Messrs.  Miller  ?     A.  No  ;  that  you  personally  gave  it. 

Q.  Did  you  gather  from  the  conversation  of  what  nature  that  information  was — the 
precise  nature  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  precise  nature  of  it  was  as  you  gave  it  to 
them.  The  intimation  you  gave  to  me  was,  that  you  conveyed  that  knowledge  to  them, 
whether  you  gave  it  as  an  opinion  or  not. 

Q.  Knowledge  and  opinion  are  two  different  things.  When  you  say  I  gave  informa- 
tion, I  want  to  know  whether  it  was  information  that  it  would  be,  or  my  opinion  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  authorized?  A.  You  said  nothing  to  me  to  intimate  your  certainty  of 
the  book  being  authorized. 

Q.  Did  I  say  anything  to  intimate  my  knowledge  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  knew  it 
would  be  authorized,  of  a  certainty  ?  A.  [  do  not  think  you  said  anything  to  lead  me  to 
think  you  knew  for  a  certainty  that  it  would  be  authorized. 

Q.  Did  I  say  more  than  that  it  would  be  a  good  book  to  authorize  1     A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  How  mnch  further  did  I  go  ?  A.  It  is  very  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  bringing  for- 
ward what  appears  to  be  private  conversations.     It  is  contrary  to  my 'habit. 

Q.  I  do  not  regard  such  a  conversation  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Willing  as  private  at 
all  ?  A.  Yes,  but  people  will  speak  of  things  privately.  I  never  gave  any  information 
to  the  Mail,  Globe,  or  any  one  about  these  conversations,  and  it  is  for  the  first  time  that  it 
is  given  now.     I  considered  them  confidential. 

Q.  In  your  leading  examination,  you  gave  the  Commissioner  to  understand  that  I 
gave  certain  information,  which  appears  to  have  evaporated  into  something  like  an  opinion. 
I  want  to  know  the  distance  to  which  I  went  in  the  expression  of  an  opinion,  and  if  it 
could  be  properly  called  giving  information  that  the  book  would  be  authorized?  A. 
You  said  nothing  to  lead  me  to  suppose  that  you  knew  certainly  that  the  book  would  be 
authorized,  and  gave  information  to  that  effect.  I  am  willing  to  go  into  detail.  I  would 
not  have  you  believe  that  I  am  in  any  way  imperfect  in  my  knowledge,  or  have  endea- 
voured to  say  anything  I  do  not  believe  in  my  mind  to  be  correct.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
questions  without  conveying  all  the  knowledge  that  might  be  given. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  what  you  convey  now  is  that  the  effect  of  this  conversation  in 
Willing  &  Williamson's  store  was  that  Mr.  Houston  intimated  that  he  had  intimated  an 
opinion  to  Miller  &  Co.  that  the  book  would  be  authorized  ?  A.  This  is  not  the  whole 
matter. 
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By  Mr.    Houston. 

Q.  It  affects  my  personal  character,  and  I  would  like  very  much  if  the  witness  would 
say  what  his  impression  was  ?  A.  My  impression  decidedly  was  that  you  were  in  pos- 
session, or  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  possession,  of  the  fact  that  these  books  would  be 
authorized,  and  that  that  information  which  you  had  was  well  founded,  and  that,  in  all 
probability  the  result  would  be— not  of  a  certainty — the  authorization  of  them,  and  the 
sale  of  them  by  Messrs.  Miller. 

Q.  Did  I  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  information  I  got  was  simply  an  opinion  of  my 
own,  based  on  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  I  had  given  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  or  was 
derived  from  some  other  party  who  would  know  1  A.  The  question  of  the  merits  of  the 
book  originated  with  yourself. 

Q.  Did  I  tell  you  it  was  an  opinion  I  had  given  them  1  A.  Yes,  there  was  more  than 
that. 

Q.  What  more  ?  A.  There  was  this,  that  had  I  taken  the  hint  you  gave  us,  we 
might  have  been  in  the  position  Messrs.  Miller  were  in. 

Q.  That  is  too  vague  ?  A.  You  called  at  my  warehouse  on  one  occasion.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  you  as  I  always  am  to  see  any  gentlemen  of  the  Press.  You  spoke  of  a  num- 
ber of  subjects  in  regard  to  school-books  and  text-books,  the  usual  courtesies  passed,  and 
things  were  very  pleasant,  and  then  you  went  away.  My  partner  was  with  me.  We 
thought  no  more  about  it.  When  it  came  out  afterwards  that  Messrs.  Miller  were  in 
early  possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the  books  to  be  authorized,  we  set  ourselves  to  work 
to  find  out  how  it  was.  We  could  not  tell.  I  was  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Willing  on 
the  subject,  when  you  came  into  the  shop,  and  you  voluntarily  stated  that  you  had  pro- 
posed those  two  books,  and  that  if  we  had  taken  the  hint  you  gave  us  that  day,  we  might 
have  been  in  the  position  of  the  Messrs.  Miller.  We  were  obtuse  enough  not  to  take  the 
hint,  because  we  had  never  been  accustomed  to  it,  and  never  thought  that,  under  the 
Minister,  such  a  thing  was  possible.  You  did  not  convey  to  me  at  any  time  the  idea  that 
certainly  the  books  would  be  authorized  in  consequence  of  what  you  had  done  or  said. 

Q.  I  did  not  give  you  to  understand  that  I  got  information  from  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  or  any  one  else  that  the  books  would  be  authorized,  to  speak  plainly  ? 
A.  Not  to  speak  plainly,  but  a  man  would  be  very  obtuse  if  he  did  not  understand  it. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Then  the  firm  of  which  you  were  a  member  had  earlier  information  than  Adam 
Miller  and  Company  had  of  this  book  ?  A.  Yes ;  but  we  did  not  know ;  we  did  not 
recognize  the  bone  placed  before  us. 

By  Mr.  Houston. 

Q.  You  know  an  impression  is  currently  reported  that  I  was  the  channel  ?  A.  I 
believe  that  is  so.  I  take  it  from  what  you  stated,  that  the  information  you  gave  to  us 
was  given  to  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  and  they  were  sharper  in  their  day  than  I  was 
and  took  it  up. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  The  information  came  from  the  same  source,  and  you  think  it  was  the  same  in- 
formation. Did  Mr.  Houston,  when  he  gave  you  this  prior  information,  insinuate  that  he 
had  information  from  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  that  these  books  would 
be  authorized  1  A.  No  ;  if  he  had  spoken  in  such  language  as  that,  we  would  have  under- 
stood what  he  meant ;  but  he  did  not,  and  that  is  why  we  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Buchan. 

Q.  When  did  these  conversations  take  place  ?     A.  This  spring,   I  think.     I  left  for 
England  the  end  of  April,  and  it  must  have  been  previous  to  that. 
Q.  Could  you  fix  the  date  1    A.  I  could  not,  certainly. 
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By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  If  it  was  this  year,  and  it  comes  out  in  future  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  had  applied 
to  the  publisher  or  author  of  the  book  in  the  early  part  of  1876  for  the  copyright,  then 
would  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  from  Mr.  Houston  they  got  the  information  ? 
A.  I  rely  on  what  Mr.  Houston  said.  He  is  my  source  of  information.  I  have  nothing 
else.  As  to  drawing  inferences,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  I  do  not  consider  that  this  is  a 
place  to  do  it. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Houston  say  ?  A.  He  said  that,  if  we  had  taken  the  hint  that  day 
when  he  called  upon  us,  we  would  have  been  in  the  position  of  Adam  Miller. 

Q.  Was  that  hint  a  certain  statement  in  praise  of  the  book  1  A.  I  do  not  know, 
because  it  was  conveyed  in  such  a  way  that  we  did  not  take  it  at  the  time  as  intimating 
anything.  It  was  Mr.  Houston's  subsequent  admission  that  led  us  to  remember  that 
there  was  a  conversation  on  the  subject  of  text-books,  and  the  probability  that  that  subject 
came  up.  It  was  his  own  admission,  not  ours.  We  did  not  see  that  he  was  driving  at 
anything  in  particular. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  he  said  about  Mason's  Grammar  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

John  E.  Teefy,  recalled  : — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  had  no  candidates  coming  up  to  that  examination  on 
which  those  two  questions  in  Arithmetic  appeared.  Did  you  state  that  there  were  three 
persons  to  whom  you  had  given  some  kind  of  teaching  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Two  of  these  you  were  certain  had  not  come  up  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  one  you  were  not  certain  about  was — 1     A.  Miss  DeWitt. 

Q.  Mr.  Belford  stated  in  his  evidence  yesterday,  that  the  person  who  furnished  him 
these  private  letters,  sent  him  a  letter  with  them,  stating  that  he  had  your  authority  for 
using  them.     Is  that  false  1     A.  It  is  false. 

Q.  Our  accusers  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that  the  favourable  reports  which 
I  refer  to  in  a  certain  letter  written  to  you,  bear  this  construction,  that  I  intended  to 
report  favourably  of  your  school  for  the  future,  to  increase  your  chances  for  the  Normal 
School  appointment.  Is  that  correct,  or  had  the  favourable  reports  been  already  sent  in 
to  the  Department  ?  A.  I  always  understood  you  had  sent  them  before  that,  in  fact, 
from  your  first  visit  to  my  school  in  1871. 

Q.  Something  was  said  about  the  conditions  on  which  you  left  those  letters  in  charge 
of  Mr.  Dickson.  You  meant,  I  suppose,  that  they  were  left  as  property  generally  is  left, 
in  custody  of  a  person  in  whom  you  have  confidence  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  mean  that  you  surrendered  them  as  his  property.     A.  Not  at  all. 

The  inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  1 1  o'clock  to-morrow. 

Thursday,  November  15th,  1877. 
The  Inquiry  opened  at  1 1  o'clock. 

Isaac  J.  Birchard,  affirmed  : — 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  at  the  Normal  School  during  the  whole  of  the  session  ending 
1874?    A.  I  did. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  1     A.  I  have  been  a  teacher  nearly  ten  years. 
Q.  Do  you  hold  a  second-class  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  1     A.  I  do. 
Q.  You  are  also  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  undergraduate 
in  honours  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  And  gold- medallist  of  your  year  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  a  series  of  questions  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  being 
given  out  to  the  students  during  the  session  of  1874  1  A.  I  do  remember  questions  being 
given  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  certain  series  of  questions  being  given  1     A.  I  do. 
Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  understand  those  questions  to  be  given  ?     A.  I  under- 
stood that  those  questions  were  given  to  us  as  a  guide  in  our  reading,  that  we  might  read 
for  definite  information,  and  not  lose  our  time  in  reading  what  was  not  to  the  point. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  giving  the  questions  at  any 
time  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  questions  were  given  out  in  the  ordinary  manner  ?  A.  They  were. 
Q.  Mr.  Brown  states  in  his  evidence  that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  manner 
in  which  I  gave  out  those  questions,  inasmuch  as  they  were  told  to  be  sure  and  turn  up 
the  answers.  We  were  never  told  to  turn  up  the  answers.  We  received  the  questions. 
We  were  supposed  to  read  up  the  subjects — the  points  that  those  questions  bore  upon— 
but  as  for  such  an  expression  as  turning  up  the  answers,  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing 
such  an  expression  at  the  Normal. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  my  stating  that  you  were  to  turn  up  answers  to  any  questions 
particularly  ?     A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  your  ever  making  such  a  statement. 

Q.  Then  you  think  Brown  is  mistaken  in  that  1  A.  I  certainly  think  he  is  mistaken 
in  regard  to  that  expression  of  turning  up  the  answers. 

Q.  Brown  further  states  :  "  Mr.  Kirkland  said  we  need  not  further  study  those  ques- 
tions than  to  get  up  the  answers."  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  that  1  A.  I  do  not  re- 
collect such  an  expression  as  that.  I  might  say  I  took  very  careful  notice  of  every 
expression  that  fell  from  your  lips  during  school  time,  particularly  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  session,  and  remember  no  such  expression  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  I  could  have  said  that  and  you  not  have  noticed  it  ?  A.  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Brown  further  states  :  "  Before  I  wrote  anything  I  was  struck  with  the  similarity 
between  the  questions  on  the  Examination  Papers  and  those  on  the  papers  given  by  Mr. 
Kirkland,"  and  that  the  students  smiled.  Do  you  recollect  anything  of  that  1  You  wrote 
on  the  same  papers  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  anything  strike  you  when  you  received  that  paper  ?     A.  Nothing  unusual. 
I  received  the  paper ;  I  did  not  smile ;  I  sat  down  to  answer  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  smile  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sit  in  the  room  1  A.  I  sat  on  the  front  row  of  seats,  near  the  left- 
hand  side. 

Q.  Where  did  Brown  sit  1  A.  I  don't  remember  positively  so  as  to  make  a  really 
positive  statement  where  he  sat,  but  I  think  he  sat  a  little  to  my  left  and  a  little  behind 
me. 

Q.  Brown  and  you  boarded  in  the  same  house  ?  A.  We  did ;  we  were  room  mates 
for  a  time. 

Q.  In  college  language  you  were  chums  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  freely  talked  over  Normal  School  affairs  together  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Very  freely?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  the  Examination  did  Brown  make  any  remarks  to  you  about  the  similarity 
of  the  Examination  Papers,  either  to  my  lectures  or  to  the  questions  given  out  by  me  1 
A.  Not  to  my  recollection.     I  don't  remember  his  making  any. 

Q.  Would  you  forget  it  ]  A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  remember  all  the  little  incidents 
of  that  Examination  very  distinctly.     I  don't  remember  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  students  generally,  he  would  have  done  so  if  he  had 
noticed  any  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Students  freely  say  between  one  another  what  they  think  of  examinations  1  A. 
Decidedly. 
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Q.  What  other  students  boarded  in  the  same  house  1  A.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Hodson, 
Mr.  Jameson,  Mr.  Brown.  We  were  together  all  the  session.  There  were  some  others 
who  were  with  us  part  of  the  session. 

Q.  You  freely  discussed  the  examination  amongst  yourselves  in  the  waiting-room, 
and  also  in  your  own  boarding-house  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  similarity  spoken  of  by  Brown  strike  any  others  so  as  to  lead  them  to 
speak  of  it  when  you  were  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Examination  Papers  1 
A.  No,  not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Then  you  swear  that  the  question  of  similarity  between  the  Examination  Papers 
and  my  lectures,  notes  or  questions,  was  never  spoken  of  amongst  the  students  ?  A.  I 
would  not  like  to  say  that.  We  never  said  anything  about  whether  the  papers  were 
similar  to  what  you  gave  or  not ;  but  I  do  state  most  distinctly,  that  nothing  was  said 
between  any  students  at  our  boarding-house,  to  my  recollection,  of  there  being  any  im- 
proper similarity. 

Q.  Or  undue  similarity  1     A  Or  undue  similarity. 

Q.  You  paid  special  attention  to  chemistry  that  session — did  you  not  ?  A.  I  did. 
That  was  why  I  attended  the  Normal. 

Q.  Were  you  my  Laboratory  Assistant  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  paid  close  attention  to  the  lectures  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  any  more  attention  paid  to  those  points  which  appeared  afterwards  in  the 
Examination  Papers  than  the  other  important  points  in  the  course  of  chemistry  and 
physics  1  A.  No,  in  my  opinion,  or  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  there  was  no  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  them. 

Q.  If  I  had  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  questions  in  the  Examination 
Papers,  would  1  have  been  as  likely  to  have  indicated  them  to  you  as  to  any  of  the  other 
students  of  the  session  ?     A.   I  think  likely. 

Q.  Why  1  A.  Because  I  was  probably  with  you  more  than  any  one  student,  being 
in  the  laboratory  every  evening  and  taking  private  lessons  from  you  also. 

Q.  On  what  subject  1  A.  In  classics,  and  occasionally  getting  notes  on  other  sub- 
jects at  odd  times. 

Q.  You  were  with  me  more  than  any  other  student  during  that  session  ?  A.  I  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 

Q.  Judging  from  the  manner  of  the  teaching,  from  the  circumstances  that  occurred 
during  the  session,  from  your  own  experience  as  a  teacher,  do  you  think  I  have  had  any 
information  of  the  questions  that  were  asked  at  the  final  examination  of  1874  1  A.  I 
don't  think  so. 

Q.  That  you  positively  swear  1     A.  I  swear  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  ?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment,  or,  in  my  opinion,  I  don't 
think  you  had  any  information  whatever.     I  saw  no  indications  of  it. 

Q.  I  gave  you  some  private  lessons  in  classics  previous  to  your  matriculation  in  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Was  there  any  more  similarity  between  my  lessons  in  classics 
and  the  papers  in  the  University  than  between  my  teaching  in  Chemistry  and  Physics 
and  the  papers  afterwards  set  on  those  subjects  ?  A.  I  should  say  there  was  as  much 
similarity  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Davin  objected  that  the  University  papers  must  be  produced  if  they  were  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  examination. 

The  Commissioner  upheld  the  objection. 

Examination  resumed : — 

Q.  Your  opinion  from  all  you  knew  during  that  session  from  the  other  students,  and 
from  your  own  experience  and  knowledge,  is  that  you  saw  nothing  that  would  indicate 
that  I  had  any  undue  information  ?     A.  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  any  such  thing. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 


Q.  What  is  your  profession  1     A.    Teacher. 
Q,  Where  are  you  teaching  1     A.  In  Toronto. 
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Q.  In  what  school  ?     A.  I  am  headmaster  of  the  Louisa-street  school. 

Q.  Who  inspects  that  school?     A.  Mr.  James  Hughes. 

Q.  He  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  Central  Committee?     A.   He  is,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  the  Normal  School,  you  received  private  lessons  from  Mr. 
Kirkland  1     A.  1  did. 

Q.  In  what  subject1?     A.  In  classics. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  with  him  more  than  any  other  student  1  A.  I  was  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  session  more  than  any  other  male  student. 

Q.  More  than  any  other  female  student  1  A.  More  than  any  other  student  male  or 
female  between  nine  in  the  morning  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  were  very  intimate,  then,  with  Mr.  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  was  as  intimate  as  a 
pupil  should  be  with  a  teacher.     I  don't  think  any  more  so. 

Q.   You  were  his  assistant  in  the  laboratory  1     A.  I  was  for  a  time. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Kirkland  never  told  you  to  look  up  the  answers  to  any  questions  ? 
A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  never  used  the  expression,  "turn  up  answers." 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  look  at  the  answers  1  A.  I  don't  remember  his  using  the 
word  "  answers  "  at  all. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  %     A.   I  cannot  recollect  his  exact  language. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  study  the  answers  ?  A.  I  don't  think  he  used  "  answers,"  and 
no  teacher  who  knew  his  business  would  use  such  an  expression. 

Q.  What  expression  would  he  use  1  A.  A  teacher  who  knew  his  business  would  in- 
dicate towards  the  close  of  the  season  what  subjects  the  pupil  should  study  to  pass  a  cre- 
ditable examination. 

Q.  Would  he  put  certain  questions  to  them?  A.  The  usual  way — the  way  Mr. 
Kirkland  teaches — was,  after  having  lectured  in  a  department  of  a  subject,  to  give  us  a 
series  of  questions,  and  we  read  them  up  at  home  and  very  often  gave  answers. 

Q.  When  he  gave  you  this  series  of  questions,  what  remarks  would  he  make  ?  A. 
He  would  say,  "  Here  is  a  paper  of  questions."  We  would  take  it  to  the  waiting-room 
and  copy  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  ?     A.  He  never  told  me. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  the  class  to  do  anything  1  A.  It  was  understood  what  they  were  to 
do. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  the  class  to  do  anything  in  your  hearing  1  A.  I  cannot  at  present  re- 
collect what  he  said  at  any  time.     There  was  generally  nothing  said  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  give  the  questions  always  in  solemn  silence  ?  A.  His  usual  custom  during 
the  whole  session  was,  after  having  lectured  on  a  subject  to  give  us  a  copy  of  questions, 
and  we  would  take  it  into  the  waiting-room  and  take  the  questions  down  as  far  as  we 
could. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remarks  when  he  gave  them  to  you  ?     A.  No  special  remarks. 

Q.  Any  remarks  ?     A.  Likely  he  would  say  something  sometimes. 

Q.  What  1  A.  He  would  perhaps,  as  we  passed  his  desk,  hand  out  to  the  first  student 
a  copy  of  the  questions. 

Q.  What  would  he  say  1  A.  He  would  say  "Take  this,"  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  he  say,  "  Take  this  and  look  up  the  answers  to  these  questions  "  1  A.  I 
object  to  the  word  "  answers." 

Q.  What  do  you  call  what  is  done  in  regard  to  questions  ?  A.  The  style  of  questions 
he  gave  us,  was  questions  of  certain  important  points,  and  we  would  take  them  and  read 
our  text-books  with  the  object  of  getting  information  on  that  point ;  but  the  idea  of  a  ques- 
tion here  and  the  answer  over  there  in  catechism  style,  I  object  to. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  he  did  or  said.  Will  you  swear,  or  rather  will  you  solemnly 
affirm,  that  he  never  told  his  class  to  look  up  the  answers  to  the  questions  he  gave  1  A.  I 
solemnly  affirm  that  he  never  used  snch  an  expression  as  "  turning  up  answers." 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kirkland  say, — because  you  remember  very  distinctly  in  regard  to 
other  matters.  What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  out  the  questions  1  A.  As  they  were 
given  out  fifty  times  or  more  during  the  session  I  cannot  remember  what  he  said  each 
time. 

Q.  On  any  one  occasion  1  A.  I  cannot  remember  his  exact  words  on  any  one  oc- 
casion. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  on  any  one  occasion  ?  A.  I  do  not.  I  don't  re- 
member his  exact  words. 

Q.  I  want  the  character  of  what  he  said — what  he  used  to  tell  you  when  he  gave 
those  questions  ?  A.  The  character  of  what  he  said,  and  the  understanding  was,  that  we 
were  to  take  those  questions  and  make  ourselves  masters  of  the  principles  which  they  em- 
body. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  to  understand  what  Mr.  Kirkland  meant  1  A.  From  common 
sense. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kirkland  say  ?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I  tell  you  what  he  meant. 
I  don't  remember  his  exact  words. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  recollection  of  Mr.  Kirkland  ever  having  made  such  a  remark 
as  that  the  answers  to  those  questions  should  be  turned  up  1  A.  I  never  heard  him  make 
use  of  such  an  expression  as  to  turn  up  answers. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  your  class1?  A.  I  could  hardly  remember  ;  there  was  only  a 
small  number  in  the  first  division. 

Q.  Were  there  12?  A.  I  think  so;  I  would  probably  say  there  were  somewhere 
between  twelve  and  twenty  ;  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  say  to  any  one  of  the  other  eleven,  to  turn  up  an- 
swers to  those  questions  1  A.  He  did  not  tell  them  to  turn  up  answers  during  lecture 
time  ;  and  I  was  present  at  all  the  lectures  on  that  subject  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Q.  You  heard  every  syllable  he  uttered  to  the  class  during  the  lectures  ?  A.  I  heard 
every  one  while  I  was  in  the  room  ;  I  did  not  attend  all,  but  I  attended  all  with  a  few 
exceptions. 

Q.  While  you  were  away  he  could  have  said  so  ?  A.  I  guess  he  could  have  done 
that. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  careful  notes  of  every  expression  which  fell  from  his  lips  ?  A. 
Mental  notes  ;  I  did  not  take  any  written  notes  at  all;  I  never  take  any  written  notes  of 
a  lecture  ;  if  I  want  notes  I  buy  printed  notes,  and  they  are  better  than  I  can  take  down. 
I  said  notice,  not  notes. 

Q.  When  you  went  into  the  examination-room  you  say  you  did  not  see  the  students 
put  down  their  heads  and  smile  1  A.  I  might  have  seen  somebody  draw  their  faces  and 
twist  their  mouths  a  little  bit. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  a  good  many  examination-rooms  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  a  student,  when  he  gets  into  an  examination-room,  in  a  humorous  state  of 
mind  1     A.  Sometime?. 

Q.  They  may  have  turned  their  mouths  a  little  1  A.  They  may,  particularly  if  I  gave 
one  of  them  a  pinch. 

Q.  You  say  that  at  your  boarding-house  you  talked  freely  over  Normal  School  affairs  ? 
A.   I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  every  conversation  between  Brown  and  his  fellow-students  ? 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  not  like  to  say  whether  you  never  said  anything  as  to  whether 
those  papers  were  similar  or  not  ?     A.  I  said  something  like  that. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  the  similarity  of  those  papers  1  A.  I  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  I  don't  remember  anything  specially  being  said  about  the  similarity  of  the  papers. 
Students  are  full  of  talk. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  you  said  1  A.  I  said  that  we  never  said  anything  serious  about 
there  being  any  undue  similarity  between  Mr.  Kirkland's  teaching  and  the  paper — never 
said  in  earnest  after  we  had  the  examination  paper.     I  say  that  decidedly. 

Q.  Repeat  the  answer  1  A.  I  say  that  we  never  said  anything  seriously  about  there 
being  any  undue  similarity  between  the  examination  paper  after  it  was  over  and  Mr. 
Kirkland's  teaching. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  humorously  1     A.  I  don't  remember  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  1     A.  Well,  I  cannot  remember  all  the  idle  tc-lk. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  very  good  at  other  times.  What  did  you  say  ?  A,  I  tell  you 
most  distinctly,  that  I  don't  remember  saying  anything,  there  may  have  been  some  idle 
laughing  or  joking  about  it,  but  I  don't  remember  any. 
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Q.  About  the  similarity  between  the  two  papers  1  A.  Decidedly,  but  I  say  most 
distinctly  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  your  memory  is  fresh  and  vigorous  when  you  have  anything  to 
say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  yet  fails  you  entirely  when  you  have  to  say  anything 
in  answer  to  me  ?  A.  My  memory  is  good  in  replying  to  Mr.  Kirkland's  questions 
because  his  questions  are  important,  but  the  idle  talk  of  students  is  not  important. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  strong  for  somethings  and  not  for  others  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  occurred  about  two  or  three  years  ago.  You  don't  remember  whether  the 
students  said  anything  about  the  similarity  of  those  papers  or  not  ?  A.  Idle  talk  of 
students  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  affirm  that  you  do  not  remember  anything  said  by  the  students  ?  A.  I 
affirm  that  I  do  not  remember  anything  being  said  among  the  students  after  the  examina- 
tion was  over  about  there  being  any  undue  similarity. 

Q.  Was  there  any  similarity  1 — did  they  say  anything  about  any  similarity  1  A.  Not 
to  my  recollection.  There  was  a  similarity,  of  course — Mr.  Kirkland  taught  on  Chemistry 
and  the  Examiner  examined  on  Chemistry. 

Q.  But  no  undue  similarity  1  A.  No.  Mr.  Kirkland  taught  on  Chemistry  and  the 
examination  was  on  the  same  department. 

Q.  You  have  affirmed  that  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  points  in  the  Examin- 
ation Papers  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  subject  treated  of  during  the  session  1  A.  To 
the  best  of  my  judgment. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  my  Lord  that  there  was  no  more  attention  paid  to  the  subjects 
which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Examination  Papers  than  to  the  general  run  of  the 
subject  1     A.  In  my  opinion  there  was  not. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Examination,  were  there  not  questions  given  out  to 
you  for  the  Chemistry  Paper  ?  A.  There  was  a  series  of  questions  given  out  a  short  time 
before  the  Examination.  I  do  not  remember  how  long,  some  few  weeks  or  something  of 
that  kind.  We  got  questions  every  day  on  the  subjects  lectured  on,  and  towards  the  end  we 
got  a  lot,  we  got  a  host  of  questions. 

Q.  Look  at  Brown's  book.  Read  out  the  first  question  :  "  What  is  the  law  of  gaseous 
diffusion?  What  is  the  law  of  gaseous  expansion  by  increase  of  temperature  ?"  Did  you 
get  that  question  ?     A.   I  cannot  remember  whether  I  got  that  identical  question  or  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  a  mental  note  of  that  question,  if  it  was  given  ?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  question  individually. 

Q.  Read  the  second  question  :  A.  "  What  is  ozone  ;  how  is  it  obtained  •  what  are  its 
properties  ?" 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  We  got  it  sometime  during  the  same.  I  cannot 
say  that  we  got  it  in  the  words,  but  we  got  the  question  on  ozone. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  mental  note  of  it  1  A.  I  took  a  mental  note  of  what  ozone  i  a  nd 
how  to  prepare  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Examination  ?  A.  I  don't 
know  when  we  got  it.     We  got  it  during  the  session. 

Q.   Read  the  third  question  ?     A.   "  What  are  the  usual   impurities  of  spring  water 
how  are  they  detected,  and  how  are  they  removed  1  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.   We  got  something  about  impurities  of  water. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Examination?  A.  We  had  the  im- 
purities of  water  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Q.  About  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Examination  ?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I 
know  it  was  about  at  the  beginning  of  the  session. 

Q.  But  not  at  the  end  1     A.   I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Read  question  4  ?  A.  "  How  is  commercial  nitric  acid  obtained  ;  how  would  you 
detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  1 " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  ?  A.  We  got  something  about  nitric  acid  and  something  about 
nitrates. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  or  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  Examination  ?  A. 
I  don't  remember.     Of  course,  in  the  beginning,  because  it  is  one  of  the  first  things  treated  of. 

Q.  Did  you  take  mental  notes  or  not  of  that  1     A.  I  took  notice  of  nitric  acid. 

Q.  Read  question  5?     A.  "How  is  ammonia  obtained;  give  the  derivation  of  the 
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name,  and  express  the  reaction  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  would 
you  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.  We  were  questioned  on  ammonia  certainly. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination  ?     A.   I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  session  ?  A.  It  was  during  the 
session. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  middle  of  the  session  ?  A.  Everything  is  in  the  middle,  between 
the  two  ends,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  was  given  at  the  middle,  at  the  beginning,  or  the 
end  ?     A.  I  have  a  little  idea  when  it  would  come  in. 

Q.  I  want  your  evidence,  not  your  reason.  Tell  us  what  you  remember.  When  was 
it  given  1     A.  If  you  won't  let  me  give  my  answer  in  my  own  words,  I  won't  answer. 

The  Commissioner. — I  think  the  question  is  a  proper  one. 

Witness. — I  cannot  give  the  date.  I  cannot  give  the  date  because  I  cannot  remember 
it. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  given  at  the  end  of  the  session  ?  A.  I  won't 
swear  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Read  the  next  question,  No.  7  ?  A.  "  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a 
carbonate?  What  takes  place  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  lime-water  to  saturation?" 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question?  A.  I  cannot  say  whether  we  got  it  or  not.  We  got 
something  about  carbonic  acid  during  the  session. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination  ?  A.  I  cannot  say 
when  we  got  it. 

Q.  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  ?  A.  I  will  neither  give  a  date  for  that,  nor  any 
other  question  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Read  the  next  question  ?  A.  "  How  is  H2S04  manufactured  ?  Explain  the  re- 
action by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  and  uses ;  and  explain  fully  how  you 
would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution?" 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  We  got  something  about  sulphuric  acid,  and  will 
get  it  every  session. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  just  as  it  is  there?  A.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say  as  to 
the  exact  words.     I  remember  sulphuric  acid  ;  that  is  all  I  remember  about  it. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  any  question  at  all  like  that  ?  A.  We  got  a  question  about 
sulphuric  acid,  but  I  don't  remember  how  any  such  questions  were  worded. 

Q.  Look  at  Question  9  ?  A.  Question  10  is, — "  How  much  H2  S  04  could  you 
obtain  from  a  ton  of  iron  pyrites  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  ?     A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.  Look  at  Question  11, —  "Describe  Marsh's  test,"  and  so  on?  A.  I  don't  know 
for  certain  whether  he  ever  gave  us  Marsh's  test ;  I  remember  reading  it  up  myself. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  ever  asked  you  that  question  ?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
did  ;  he  did  not  ask  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  nothing  could  have  been  asked  the  class  that  you  did  not 
know  ?     A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

<,).  Read  Question  12  ?  A.  "  Name  and  give  the  composition  of  the  workable  ores  of 
tin,  and  the  method  of  obtaining  tin  from  its  ores,  and  the  principles  involved?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  got  that  question  or  not. 

Q.  Read  the  next  ?  A.  "  State  in  general  terms  how  phosphorus  is  prepared,  in 
what  two  forms  does  it  occur,  and  show  that  these  two  forms  are  virtually  the  same  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  got  those  words  or 
not ;  we  got  something  about  phosphorus. 

Q.  Read  the  next  question?  A,  "  If  a  vessel  contained  a  mixture  of  N  and  C02, 
how  would  you  proceed  to  measure  the  N,  and  how  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  C  02?  If 
you  wanted  to  determine  the  volume  of  C  02,  how  would  you  do  it  ?  " 

Q.  What  does  N  and  C  02  signify  ?     A.  They  represent  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  1     A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  did  or  not. 

Q.  Read  the  next  1  A.  Name  the  chief  constituents  of  coal  gas,  and  state  which  is 
useful,  which  harmless,  and  which  injurious  1 " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.  We  got  questions  about  gas. 

Q.  Read  the  next  question  1  A  "  State  generally  how  iodine  may  be  obtained, 
and  how  it  may  be  detected  in  any  compound  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.  We  got  questions  about  iodine. 

Q.  Go  on  1  A.  "  A  quantity  of  coal  gas  is  supposed  to  be  mixed  with  common  air  ; 
how  could  you  tell  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  ? " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.  We  got  something  about  coal-gas. 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  got  that  question  ]  A.  Not  in  those  words  ;  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  words  of  questions. 

Q.  Go  on  to  the  next  ?  A.  "  Classify  the  common  metals  according  to  their 
equivalency." 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  we  got  it  in  those 
words  or  not. 

Q.  Read  the  next  question?  A.  "Give  the  formula  for  the  most  characteristic 
oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron,  and  copper." 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  got  it  in  those  words  or 
not. 

Q.   Turn  to  the  next.     A.  "How  is  silver  obtained  and  state  the  principles  involved  ?" 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  1  A.  1  don't  know  whether  we  got  it  in  those  words  or 
not. 

Q.  The  next.  A.  "  How  is  tin  obtained.  How  would  you  test  the  presence  of  a  com- 
pound of  tin  in  any  solution  ?  " 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  We  got  something  about  tin  during  the  session,  and 
a  good  many  other  things. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.  We  got  something  about  tin. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  1     A.  We  got  something  about  tin. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  1     Answer  me,  sir  !     A.  I  think  I  have  answered. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  %     A.   Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  any  other  answer. 

The  Commissioner. — You  have  not  answered  that  question  so  far.  You  have  not  given 
any  answer  to  it  whatever  at  present, 

Witness. — I  don't  know  that  we  got  it  in  those  words. 

Mr.  Davin. — Did  you  get  that  question  1  A.  I  don't  know  that  we  got  it  in  those 
words. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  get  it  literally,  did  you  get  it  in  almost  the  same  words  1  A.  We 
got  something  about  tin,  but  I  don't  remember  the  words  of  questions  ;  I  remember  prin- 
ciples 

Q,  Turn  to  the  next  question.  A.  "  100  cubic  centimetres  of  N  H  are  completely 
decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks  yielding  200  cubic  centimetres  of  mixed  H  &  N 
An  excess  of  0  is  next  added,  when  the  volume  of  mixed  gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290 
c.  c.  The  mixture  is  now  exploded,  when  65  c.  c.  of  gas  remains.  Calculate  from  the  data 
the  composition  of  N  H3 1 " 

Q.   Did  you  get  that  question  ?     A.   I  don't  know  that  we  got  it  in  those  words. 

Q,  Did  you  get  it  in  very  nearly  the  same  words  1  A.  I  do  not  remember  the  words 
of  questions.  I  "remember  N  H3.  1  remember  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  upon  that  sub- 
ject. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  certain  questions  were  given  ;  was  that  question  given  1  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  the  question  was  given  in  those  words  or  not. 

Q.  Was  it  given  in  nearly  the  same  words]  A.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  words  were  anything  like  those.     I  could  ask  the  question  in  a  dozen  ways. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  question  was  not  given  ?  A.  I  will  not  swear  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Physics  Classes?  A.  Most  of  them;  I  was  passing  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Read  question  6.  A.  "  How  would  you  cool  a  mixture  without  either  ice  or 
snow  1     Explain  clearly  the  principle  involved." 
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Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  1     A.  I  don't  know  the  words  of  any  of  the  questions. 

Q  Will  you  swear  you  got  or  did  not  get  that  question  1  A.  I  will  not.  I  remem- 
ber he  gave  freezing  questions. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  that  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  did  in  those  words  or 
not. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7.     A.  "  Compare  the  heat  spectrum  and  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  question  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  much  about  spectrums.  I 
don't  know  whether  he  gave  that  question  or  not. 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Kirkland  could  not  have  said  anything  in  class  when  you  were  pre- 
sent, without  you  hearing  it  ?     A.  No,  he  could  not. 

Q.  And  you  told  my  Lord  you  could  not  hear  anything,  without  remembering  ?  A. 
I  did  not. 

Q.  You  swore  that  Mr.  Brown  was  mistaken  in  making  certain  statements  ?  A.  I 
thought  he  was. 

Q.  How  dare  you,  if  you  cannot  remember,  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject  ?  A.  I 
say  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  is  question  71     A.  "  Compare  the  heat  spectrum  and  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  do  not  remember  whether  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  that  question,  or 
not  1     A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  gave  that  identical  question  or  not. 

Q.  Read  that  question.     A.  "  Describe  Newton's  telescope." 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  ?     A.  We  got  some  questions  about  telescopes. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  you  got  that  or  not  1  A.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  did 
or  did  not  give  us  Newton's.     I  dare  say  he  did — it  is  likely. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  1  A.  I  don't  remember  whether  he  gave  us  Newton's  or 
not. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  come  here  to-day  ?  A.  I  received  a  summons  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  this  investigation. 

Q.  From  whom  1  A.  1  think  Richardson  was  the  name  signed.  It  was  a  good 
while  ago. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrive  in  Toronto  1  A.  I  have  been  living  here  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Q.  You  are  living  in  Toronto  at  present  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Kirkland  spoken  to  you  about  this  inquiry  1  A.  Yes,  we  have  spoken 
about  this  investigation. 

Q.  He  has  spoken  to  you  about  this  investigation  1  A.  We  have  talked  about  this 
investigation. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkland  and  you  1  A.  I  think  likely  I  spoke  first. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Kirkland  about  it  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  1     A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Had  you  six  ?  A.  Well,  it  depends  on  what  is  a  conversation.  If  every  sentence 
is  a  conversation,  I  think  likely  we  have  had  six.  If  it  means  six  different  times  or  six 
appointed  meetings,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  we  have  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  conversation  ?     A.I  want  to  know  what  you  mean  1 

Q.  I  mean  what  common  people  mean,  not  super-subtle  people.  A.  I  will  answer 
your  question. 

Q.  How  many  conversations  have  you  had  with  him  on  this  subject  ?  A.  Not  many  ; 
I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Had  you  six  ?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Had  you  five  1  A.  I  guess  you  have  got  to  the  limit — about  close  enough.  I 
don't  know  how  many.  , 

Q.  Had  you  five  1     A.  I  don't  know  how  many  we  had. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  four  1  A.  I  will  swear  that  I  talked  to  him  about 
it,  but  I  don't  know  how  many  times — not  many  times. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  four  times  with  him  about  it  1  A.  I  don't  think  that  that  ap- 
pertains to  the  inquiry. 

Q.  The  learned  Judge  is  to  be  judge  of  that;  A.  I  have  had  conversation  with  Mr. 
Kirkland  the  same  as  with  other  people. 
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Q.  Had  you  one,  I  want  to  aid  your  memory  ?  A.  My  memory  does  not  need 
aiding. 

Q.  You  have  had  one  conversation  for  the  key — have  you  not  ?  A.  I  won't  answer  the 
same  thing  more  than  two,  or  three,  or  four  times. 

Q.  Have  you  had  two  conversations  1    A.  I  have  spoken  with  Dr.  McLellan  about  this. 

Q.  How  many  times  ?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  discuss  Brown's  evidence  with  you  1  A.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  discuss  "  ? 

Q.  Did  he  talk  over  Brown's  evidence  with  you  1  A.  He  spoke  to  me,  or  we  spoke — 
words  passed  between  us  about  Brown's  evidence,  as  well  as  others. 

Q.  When  was  that — before  or  after  Brown  was  examined  1  A.  We  spoke  about  Brown's 
evidence  after  he  was  examined.  It  would  be  pretty  hard  before,  as  neither  of  us  knew  what 
he  was  going  to  say. 

Q.  Was  Brown's  name  mentioned  to  you  before  you  came  here — mentioned  to  you  by 
Mr.  Kirkland  1  A.  I  think  the  name  of  Brown  was  mentioned  ;  we  talked  about  some  things 
he  had  said. 

Q.  When  had  you  the  conversation  ■  since  Brown's  evidence  1  A.  I  saw  Mr.  Kirkland 
last  night. 

Q.  Where  1    A.  I  saw  Mr.  Kirkland  at  his  own  house. 

Q.  Did  you  go  over  with  him,  the  evidence  you  were  to  give  here  today?  A.  Some 
things  were  said  about  what  would  be  expected  of  me,  so  that  I  would  be  able  to  give  clear 
and  definite  answers,  and  think  of  anything. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  tell  you  he  would  expect  you  to  come  here  and  contradict 
Brown's  evidence  of  last  night  ?  A.  No  ;  he  did  not  tell  me  anything  of  the  kind,  and  if  any 
one  told  me  he  would  want  me  to  contradict  a  person  he  would  mistake  me.  I  have  a  mind  of 
my  own. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  his  house  1  A.  He  gave  us  a  cup  of  coffee,  some  pears  and 
so  on. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  this  examination  1  Did  he  go  over  the  Examination 
Papers  in  Chemistry  of  June  and  July,  1874,  for  first-class  Provincial  certificates  with  you  1 
A.  He  did  not  go  over  any  Examination  Papers  with  me. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  newspaper  and  point  out  certain  answers  that  Brown  made  ]  A. 
We  had  a  newspaper  in  our  hands.     I  don't  think  that  he  pointed  them  out  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  read  them  there  1     A.  Yes,  and  before,  too. 

Q.  If  you  read  them  before,  what  led  you  to  read  them  a  second  time  ?  A.  Others 
were  there,  and  I  think  I  glanced  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Who  else  was  there  besides  you  and  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  Where  ? 

Q.  At  Mr.  Kirkland's  bouse  last  night  ?     A.  Mrs.  Kirkland  was  there. 

Q.  Was  any  gentleman  there  besides  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  ?     A.  I  was  there  myself. 

Q.  Besides  that  gentleman  yourself,  and  Mr.  Kirkland,  was  any  other  gentleman  there  ? 
A.  I  have  no  objection,  on  my  own  account,  to  your  pursuing  that.  I  don't  think,  however, 
it  is  my  place  to  say  anything  if  I  meet  any  one  at  a  friend's  house.  I  don't  think  it  is 
my  place  to  make  any  statement  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What  other  gentleman  besides  that  gentleman  yourself  and  Mr.  Kirkland  was  there? 
A.  You  can  ask  each  one  in  succession  and  probably  they  will  say  they  were  there; 

Q.  Who  were  there  besides  that  gentleman  yourself  and  Mr.  Kirkland  1  A.  I  don't 
think  it  is  my  place  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Bavin. — I  think  that  question  ought  to  be  answered. 

The  Commissioner. — I  don't  see  why  it  should. 

Mr.  Bavin  to  Witness. — Was  there  any  other  gentleman  at  Mr.  Kirkland's  house  last 
night  besides  that  gentleman  yourself  and  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  have  answered  all  I  will. 

The  Commissioner. — The  question  is  quite  proper.  You  are  fencing  in  a  way  that  I  do 
not  think  is  worthy  of  you.  It  is  quite  proper  to  see  how  any  evidence  is  got  up.  Why  do 
you  not  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Bavin  to  Witness. — Were  there  any  others  there  1     A.  There  were. 

Q.  How  many  gentlemen  1     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  many  gentlemen  were  there  ?     A.  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  mob  of  gentlemen  there,  so  that  you  could  hardly  move  1  A.  I  don't 
think  a  mob  would  be  composed  of  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Bavin. — We  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  for  the  phrase,  "A  mob  of 
gentlemen  who  write  with  ease."  Was  there  a  mob  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  I  was  there. 
There  were  other  gentlemen  there ;  I  don't  know  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Besides  Mr.  Kirkland  and  yourself?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Try  and  remember  ]     A.  It  is  not  important  for  me  to  remember. 

Q.  Were  there  two  besides  ]     A.  You  cannot  fool  me  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  will  press  the  question  1     A.  I  don't  know  how  many  were  there. 

Q.  Was  the  room  crowded  ?     A.  I  was  not  crowded. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  distinctly  that  your  memory  is  so  strong  that  Mr.  Brown  could 
not  have  heard  what  he  said  he  heard  from  Mr.  Kirkland  1    A.  I  did  not  swear  that. 

Q.  Yet  you  swear  here  that  you  cannot  tell  me  how  many  gentlemen  were  at  Mr. 
Kirkland's  house  last  night  ?  A.  I  think  I  could  come  pretty  near  it  if  I  stopped  ;  but 
it  is  Dot  important  for  me  to  remember. 

Q.  The  Judge  is  the  judge  of  that  1    A.  It  is  not  important  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  were  present  ]     A.  I  have  something  of  an  idea. 

Q.   How  many  then  1     A.  I  don't  know  how  many. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  three  ?     A.  You  tried  that  before. 

Mr.  Bavin. — You  did  not  want  to  answer  me  then. 

Mr.  Kirkland. — I  wish  the  witness  would  give  all  the  facts. 

The  Commissioner. — There  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  fact  of  witness  being  spoken  to,  and 
apart  from  the  way  in  which  the  witness  is  giving  his  evidence,  I  would  be  very  sorry  to 
entertain  any  feeling  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  is  doing  his  best  to  cast  a  suspicion  upon  what 
by  itself  is  not  a  matter  calling  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

Examination  resumed 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  How  many  gentlemen  were  present  there  last  night  ?  A.  I  don't  know  exactly 
how  many  there  were.     If  I  were  to  count  them  up  I  could  tell  pretty  nearly. 

Q.  Count  them  up?     A.  Somewhere  from  ten  to  a  dozen,  I  cannot  be  sure. 

Q.  At  that  meeting  was  the  evidence  given  by  Brown  on  Tuesday  discussed  ?  A. 
There  was  something  said  about  it  between  Mr.  Kirkland  and  myself  and  one  or  two 
others. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kirkland  say  to  you  about  that  evidence  ?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
said  anything  specially  ;  he  merely  pointed  out  what  statements  Brown  had  made.  I  re- 
member saying  my  recollection  was  different  to  Brown's,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  I 
don't  think  he  asked  me. 

Q.  What  further  occurred  1  Was  that  the  first  thing  that  occurred  at  the  meeting  ? 
A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  further  occurred  besides  that  question  and  the  cup  of  coffee  ?  A.  All  that 
occurred  with  me  was  that  I  entered  the  room,  spoke  to  a  number  of  persons  that  I  hap 
pened  to  meet  there,  and  with  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  before.  Then  Mr.  Kirkland 
took  the  paper  ;  we  looked  at  some  points  that  had  been  brought  up,  and  I  could  not  give 
the  exact  words  that  were  said  about  them. 

Q,  There  was  some  discussion  ?     A.  There  was  some  talk  about  them. 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  to  come  here  to-day  and  contradict  Brown — were  you  1  A.I 
was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  what  you  would  say  here  to  day  1     A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  what  you  would  say  here  to-day  1     A.  He  never  asked  me. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ask  you  ?     A.  No  one  asked  me  that  question. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  McLellan  at  that  meeting  1     A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  would  say  ?     A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hughes  at  that  meeting  ?     A.  He  was  not  ;  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Glashan  1     A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Buchan  1     A.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Mr.  McLellan  was  ?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  he  point  out  any  features  in  Brown's  evidence  ?     A.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  do  it  1  A.  I  don't  think  he  said  anything  about  Brown's 
evidence  to  me.     I  cannot  swear  he  did  not  to  anybody  in  the  room. 

Q.  At  what  other  times  did  you  meet  Mr.  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  suppose  you  mean  in 
regard  to  this  1 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Never  in  regard  to  this. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  met  him  six  times  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Several  times  ]     A.  No. 

Q.  I  think  we  have  it  down.  A.  No,  you  tried  to  get  me  to  say  so,  but  you  did  not 
succeed. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  met  him  several  times  in  regard  to  this  inquiry  ?     A.  I   did  not, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  have  only  met  him  once  in  regard  to  this  inquiry  1  A.  Let  me 
think.     I  have  met  him  by  appointment  only  once  in  regard  to  this  inquiry. 

Q.  Then  by  accident,  hap-hazard  1  A.  By  accident  I  met  him  on  the  street  once,  and 
this  was  casually  mentioned  among  some  other  things. 

Q.  Not  a  third  time  ?     A.  Not  to  my  recollection  at  present. 

Q.  At  present  1  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  opened  my  mouth  to  him  on  any  other  occas- 
sion.  I  met  him  accidentally  once  on  the  street,  and  there  were  some  other  things  I  wanted 
to  speak  about  on  our  own  private  affairs. 

Q.  Why,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  had  met  Mr.  Kirkland  once,  did  you  hesitate,  and 
prevaricate  and  fence  ?  A.  I  did  not  prevaricate.  That  amounts  to  telling  what  is  not 
true. 

Q.  Why,  when  I  said,  did  you  meet  Mr.  Kirkland  once,  did  you  prevaricate  ?  A. 
When  you  began  questioning  me  on  that  subject,  I  was  a  little  in  doubt  whether  it  was  a 
proper  thing  for  me  to  answer-,  and  to  say  what  I  saw  at  a  friend's  house.  I  did  not  know 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  answer,  as  I  am  not  accustomed  to  examinations  of  this 
kind.     I  did  not  want  to  violate  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

Q.  You  said,  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  points  which  afterwards  appeared  in 
the  examination  papers  than  to  the  others.  Will  you  swear  that  no  more  attention  was 
paid  to  those  points  1     A.  I  cannot  make  a  mathematical  calculation. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  more  importance  was  not  given  to  these  questions  ]  A.  I 
will  affirm  that  I  do  not  think  there  was  more  importance  given  to  those  than  to  others, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  think  I  know  what  importance  was  given  to  them. 

Q.  You  remember  all  that  1     A.   My  bread  and  butter  depends  on  that. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  as  much  importance  to  affirming  as  other  people  do  to  swearing  1 
A.  I  think  likely  I  do.  I  tell  the  truth  at  all  times.  That  question  need  not  be  raised. 
My  evidence  is  given  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  man's  oath. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  The  first  meeting  we  had  was  after  you  had  been  summoned,  was  it  not  1  A.  It 
was  after  I  received  the  summons. 

Q.  We  met  on  the  street  ?     A.   We  did. 

Q.  You  told  me  you  had  been  summoned  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  me  anything  else  ?  Do  you  recollect  anything  else  that  occurred  '? 
A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  We  did  not  meet  from  that  time  until  last  night,  till  I  asked  you  to  come  to  my 
house  and  tell  me  what  evidence  you  could  give1?  A.  No,  I  never  saw  you  until  I  saw 
you  in  this  room  on  Tuesday. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  come  to  my  house  to  see  what  evidence  I  could  get  1     A.  Yes. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Was  it  your  impression  that  those  questions  were  given  out  for  a  mere  cram  1 
A.  No,  I  had  no  such  impression. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  teach  the  subject  of  Chemistry  in  a  sort  of  superficial  way,  as 
if  it  did  not  matter  whether  the  students  thoroughly  mastered  the  subjects  ?  A.  He  did 
not. 
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Q.  Did  he  devote  much  time  to  Chemistry  ?  A.  I  forget  about  the  time.  I  remem- 
ber there  was  time  enough  devoted  to  it  to  master  the  course  thoroughly,  as  laid  down  for 
first-class  teachers. 

Q.  You  think  he  directed  his  teaching  so  as  to  make  the  students  thorough  masters 
of  the  entire  course  prescribed  by  the  Education  Department  1    A.  I  am  sure  he  did. 

Q.  You  don't  think  he  made  any  special  teaching,  or  directed  his  attention  specially 
to  those  points  which  appeared  in  the  Examination  Papers  ?     A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  think  the  other  subjects  connected  with  the  course  were  as  thoroughly  taught  % 
A.  They  were ;  all  the  subjects.     I  attended  on  his  lectures. 

Q.  I  spoke  to  you  once  about  the  question  of  resemblance.  Do  you  remember  my 
asking  your  opinion  of  the  resemblance — whether  there  was  any  undue  resemblance? 
A.  I  remember  you  asking  me  about  the  subject  and  giving  me  papers. 

Q.  I  asked  you  to  compare  certain  University  Papers  with  the  lectures  given  by  Mr. 
Kirkland,  in  order  that  I  might  determine  whether  you  thought  there  was  any  resemblance 
there  ?     A.  Yes.     I  did  examine  a  number  of  such  papers. 

Q.  How  many  of  such  papers  did  you  examine  1     A.  I  examined  ten  papers. 

Q.  Set  by  University  of  Toronto  examiners  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  examiners.  A.  Those  particularly  of  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A. ;  W. 
Oliver,  B.A. ;  and  H.  Croft,  B.C.L.,  for  the  years  1872,  73,  74,  75  and  76.  Those  are- 
the  papers  I  examined. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  did  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  cover  pretty  well  the  ground  taken 
by  the  questions,  or  involved  in  the  questions  in  those  papers  that  you  examined,  or  any 
of  them  1  A.  If  you  except  University  questions,  which  do  not  come  within  our  course, 
his  lectures  were  quite  as  appropriate  to  enable  the  candidate  to  pass  those  University 
examinations  as  the  paper  that  we  received  from  the  Central  Committee  at  the  close  of 
the  term. 

Q.  You  said  in  your  cross-examination  that  there  was,  of  course,  a  similarity  between 
the  lectures  on  Chemistry  and  the  examination  paper  set  by  the  Central  Committee 
examiner,  because  the  teacher  taught  on  a  certain  prescribed  course,  and  the  examiner 
examined  on  the  same  course.  In  your  opinion,  was  there  any  greater  resemblance  between 
the  paper  set  by  Professor  Croft  and  Mr.  Kirkland's  teaching  than  between  the  Central 
Committee's  paper  and  Mr.  Kirkland's  teaching  1  A.  I  should  say  there  was  as  much 
resemblance  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  ask  you  to  give  evidence  before  the  Commission  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  I  would  like  you  to  give  evidence  in*favour  of  any  parties  con- 
nected with  the  Commission  1  A.  I  don't  remember  your  openingfyour  mouth  to  say  a  sylla- 
ble to  me  at  all  on  the  subject. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Did  we  have  any  conversation  about  Brown's  evidence  last  night  1  A.  I  don't  think 
a  syllable  passed. 

Q.  I  did  not  suggest  what  you  should  say  ?  A.  No  man  ever  suggested  to  me  a  sylla- 
ble of  what  I  should  say  in  reply  to  any  question. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Until  last  night  I  did  not  know  that  Brown  and  you  boarded  together  ?  A.  No.  I 
merely  made  that  remark. 

Q.  You  volunteered  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  I  read  you  portions  of  his  Evidence  and  asked  you  what  you  recollected  1  A. 
Yes  ;  that  is  all  that  was  done. 

Q.  I  did  not  suggest  what  you  should  answer  to-day  ?  A.  No  living  person  suggested 
a  syllable  that  I  should  answer. 
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Neil  M.  Campbell  affirmed  : — 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Normal  School  during  the  session  ending  July,  1876  ?     A.  I  did. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Teacher  ?     A.  Since  the  year  1855. 
Q.  You  are  at  present  Head  Master  of  the  Model  School  for  the  County  of  Elgin  1    A. 
I  am. 

Q.  Miss  Montgomery  was  your  fellow  student  during  the  last  half  of  the  session  1     A. 
She  came  in  January,  immediately  after  the  holidays,  and  remained  till  towards  the  close. 
Q.  Have  you  looked  over  the  notes  alleged  to  have  been  taken  by  her  1     A.  I  have. 
Q.  She  says  all  those  notes  were  given   two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  end  of  the 
session.     Is  that  true  1     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  it  is  not  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Were  there  any  notes  given  towards  the  end  of  the  session  other  than  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  lectures  1    A.  There  were  not. 

Q.  Were  the  notes  of  Miss  Montgomery  treated  of  or  given  under  the  heads  of  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treated  1     A.  They  were. 

Q.  The  note  of  phosphorus,  for  instance,  was  given  when  I  was  lecturing  on  phos- 
phorus 1     A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  o:her  words,  it  is  the  substance  of  the  lecture  on  phosphorus  ]     A.  It  is. 
Q.  The  note  on  arsenic  is  the  substance  of  the  lecture  on  arsenic  ?     A.  Mine  is  the 
same,  and  it  was  taken  while  the  lecture  on  arsenic  was  going  on. 

Q.  Then  you  positively  swear  that  this  statement  is  false, — that  all  those  notes  were 
given  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  end  of  the  session  t     A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  giving  questions  or  in  asking  questions  did  I  emphasize  or  by  my  manner  in 
any  way  convey  the  impression  to  you,  as  far  as  you  know,  or  to  any  of  the  other  students, 
as  far  as  you  know,  that  the  questions  would  occur  in  the  final  Examination  Papers  1  A> 
I  could  not  gather  from  anything  that  occurred  that  any  question  would  occur  in  any 
Examination  Paper. 

Q.  Did  I,  in  any  manner,  emphasize  those  questions  1  A.  In  no  way  whatever. 
Q.  Miss  Montgomery  says  she  was  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the  whole  paper. 
Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  any  undue  similarity  between  the  Examination  Papers 
and  my  lectures  and  the  questions  given  out  to  the  students  during  the  session  1  A.  It 
did  not  strike  me  at  all  that  there  was  anything  peculiar  about  it.  1  thought  we  went  over 
the  whole  ground  in  Chemistry,  and  that  we  were  to  be  examined  in  Chemistry ;  and  if 
we  went  over  the  whole  ground  with  you  we  should  be  able  to  answer  that  paper,  which 
I  am  sorry  to  say  we  did  not  as  well  as  we  ought. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  and  the  other  students  discussed  the  papers  in  the  waiting-room 
during  the  examination  ?     A.  We  always  had  a  talk  over  the  papers  after  coming  out. 
Q.  A  very  free  talk  amongst  yourselves  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  any  of  you  that  there  was  an  undue  similarity  between  the  questions 
and  my  notes  or  lectures  ?     A.  I  never  heard  one  of  the  students  say  so. 

Q.  You  don't  recollect  any  of  the  students  saying  anything  about  it  1  A.  I  do  not.  I 
remember  in  regard  to  the  physics  paper  particularly  that  we  thought  it  was  a  really  difficult 
paper — the  physics  paper  of  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  number  of  marks  you  got  on  the  physics  paper  1  A. 
I  think  about  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  the  questions  in  the  final  examination  paper  form  part  of  the  general  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  my  lectures  1  A.  They  do  generally.  I  think  there  is  one  there  which  was 
not  treated  on  at  all. 

Q.  For  instance,  if  the  terms  "  bromides,"  "  iodides,"  or  "  chlorides  "  occurred  they 
would  be  treated  of  under  the  heads  of  those  subjects  ?     A.  They  were. 

Q.  Have  you  any  fuller  notes  on  questions  in  chemistry  and  physics  which  occurred  in  the 
examination  papers,  than  you  have  on  other  important  points,  such  as  water,  and  silver,  and 
80  on  ?     A.  I  have  more  notes  on  silver  than  on  anything  else. 

Q.  Turn  up  the  Chemistry  Paper  for  1876.     A.  I  have  done  so. 
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Q.  At  whose  suggestion  ?  A.  I  saw  it  in  the  London  Advertiser,  I  think.  All  the 
papers  were  printed  there. 

Q.  No  one  suggested  to  you  to  look  it  up  ?     No. 

Q.  You  told  me  voluntarily  you  had  done  so  1     A:  I  did. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Have  you  your  notes  here  1     A.  I  have  a  few  notes  that  I  took  from  my  note-books. 
I  have  not  the  whole  of  my  note-books  here  ;  they  were  too  large  to  carry. 

Mr.  Davin  objected  that  the  note-books  must  be  produced  if  the  witness  was  to  be 
questioned  on  them. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  anything  occur  directly  or  indirectly  during  the  session,  after  the  examination 
or  at  any  other  time,  that  would  lead  you  to  infer  that  I  had  any  information  of  the  questions 
in  the  final  examination  papers  1     A.  There  was  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  What  time  was  given  to  the  study  of  Chemistry  during  that  session?  A.  Two 
hours  per  week  in  the  lecture-room  and  one  hour  per  week  in  the  laboratory,  but  we  did  not 
go  into  the  laboratory  until  we  had  got  along  with  the  lectures.  I  think  it  was  immediately 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  we  were  in  once  a  week  as  a  rule  until  the  close  of  the 
session. 

Q,  Mr.  Slater  gave  evidence  to  this  effect :  "  I  dont't  think  you  lectured  once  a  week 
in  Chemistry."     Was  he  a  fellow-student  of  yours  ?     A.  He  was  for  some  time. 

Q.  Is  that  evidence  given  by  him  true  1     A   That's  not  true. 

Q.  It  is  positively  untrue  1  A.  We  had  two  lectures  a  week  in  Chemistry  except 
when  you  were  away. 

Q.  And  I  was  not  often  away — was  I  ?     A.  Once  or  twice  during  the  session. 

Q.  And  on  all  other  occasions  you  had  two  lectures  a  week,  and  an  hour  in  the 
laboratory  for  practical  work  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  any  student  absent  himself  from  any  of  those  lectures  and  attend  any  of 
the  other  lectures  ?     A.  Not  without  permissiou. 

Q.  Slater  says  :  "  I  don't  think  you  lectured,  when  I  was  there,  once  a  week  on  Che- 
mistry."    That  statement  is  untrue  1    A.  It  is. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Your  profession  is  that  of  a  teacher,  I  suppose  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  teach  ?     A.  In  St.  Thomas. 

Q.  Who  invited  you  to  come  here  1     A.  I  was  sent  for  to  come. 

Q.  Who  sent  1  A.  Dr.  McLellan.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Dr.  McLellan  asking 
me  to  come  here. 

Q.  Had  Dr.  McLellan  spoken  with  you  about  this  examination  previous  to  sending 
the  telegram  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Any  of  the  Central  Committee  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  when  you  came  1    A.  I  met  him  outside  the  door  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  about  evidence  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  at  his  house  last  night  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  gentlemen  were  present  1  A.  I  could  not,  because 
some  of  them  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  were  present  ?  A.  I  think  about  ten  ;  I  would 
not  swear  to  ten. 

Q.  What  did  you  discuss  there  ?  A.  The  most  discussion  I  had  was  with  my  old 
fellow-students  about  things  that  took  place  before,  in  the  session  when  we  were  here.  We 
were  talking  about  the  times  we  had. 

Q.  About  what  took  place  in  1876  1     A.  About  the  fun  we  used  to  have  together. 

Q.  Did  you  spoak  about  the  examinations  1     A.  Very  little. 
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Q.  About  the  instruction  you  received  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  classes  1  A.  No  ;  I  don't 
think  we  did. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  with  Mr.  Kirkland  about  the  instruction  you  received  in  his  classes  1 
A.  I  indicated  to  Mr.  Kirkland  what  evidence  I  could  give  without  anybody  sayiag  any- 
thing to  me. 

Q.  Without  Mr.  Kirkland  himself  asking  you  ?  A.  I  knew  what  he  wanted  me  for. 
He  waited  to  know,  of  course — he  told  me  here  yesterday  he  wanted  to  know — what  my  evi- 
dence vould  be,  what  evidence  I  could  give. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  McLellan  say  anything  to  you  last  night  about  the  evidence  you  should 
give  heie  to-day  ?     A.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Kirkland  invited  you  to  his  house  last  night  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  ?     A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Brown's  evidence  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  your  attention  called  last  night  to  his  evidence  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Miss  Montgomery's  evidence  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yas  your  attention  called  to  it  ?     A.  No.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Kirkland  about  it  my3elf, 

Q.  "Yas  her  evidence  read  over  to  you  last  night  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Vas  Miss  Montgomery  your  fellow-student  ?     A.  She  was  from  January  to  July. 

Q.  Yhat  degree  did  you  take  in  the  Examination  1     A.   A  First. 

Q.  A,  B.  or  C.  1     A.  C. 

Q.  Tie  same  degree  as  Miss  Montgomery  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Sle  took  a  2  A.  in  1876  and  1  C.  in  1877  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  her  notes  1  A.  I  saw  them  printed  in  the  papers — to-day's 
Globe  and  Wail. 

Q.  Wiy  did  you  not  bring  your  note  book  here  1  A.  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  carrying 
anything  -walking,  on  account  of  my  lameness,     I  have  to  use  a  cane, 

Q.  Wiat  size  is  your  note  book  1  A.  It  is  one  of  those  rough  books  in  the  Depart- 
ment 

^.  Woat  is  the  size  ?  A.  About  the  size  of  the  Journal  of  Education.  I  have  three 
of  tlem. 

Q.  All  full  of  Chemistry  notes  1     A.  Of  my  notes  taken  during  the  session. 

Q,  Are  your  Chemistry  notes  in  more  than  one  book  1  A.  Yes ;  I  did  not  leave 
rom  in  my  note  book  for  the  Chemistry,  and  had  to  put  some  of  it  further  on. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination,  did  Mr.  Kirkland  call  special  atten- 
t:>n  to  any  subjects  in  Chemistry  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  call  attention.  A.  Just  as  he  did  during  the  whole  of  the  session  from  the 
^ginning. 

Q.  Did  he  call  special  attention  to  mineral  water  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  session  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Through  the  session  did  he  call  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  mineral  water  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  this  question  throughout  the  session  1  "A  mineral  water  in  ad- 
dition to  chlorides  contains  small  quantities  of  iodides  and  bromides.  How  would  you 
detect  the  presence  of  these  salts  in  water  ?  "  A.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  session  he 
treated  of  water,  and  towards  the  close,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  did  not  touch  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  giving  you  this  question  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  ? 
A.  No  ;  I  don't  think  he  gave  us  that  question  ;  he  gave  us  different  portions  at  different 
times. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  that  question  in  substance  1  A.  If  it  were  animal  and  vegetable 
matter  I  would  say  yes  at  once,  but  it  is  mineral  matter  ;  I  cannot  say  positively  ;  but  we 
ought  to  have  answered  that  question  from  Mr.  Kirkland's  lecture  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  question  in  regard  to  carbon  and  diamond  ?  A.  We  dis- 
cussed carbon  sufficiently  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  And  he  drew  special  attention  to  it  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  question  3, — "Describe  how  you  would  prove  bone-ash  to  consist 
chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate.     Explain  the  decomposition  of  bone-ash  by  diluted  sulphuric 
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acid.  Explain  by  means  of  symbols  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid  V  A.  We  did  not;  we  got  suffi- 
cient on  phosphorus  to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  fourth  question,  on  arsenic  ?     A.  Arsenic  was  fully  treated  of. 

Q.  Three  or  four  weeks  before  the  examination,  was  that  subject  impressed  especially 
on  your  minds  by  Mr.  Kirkland  1    A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Was  it  during  the  session  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  "  Describe  the  preparation  of  potassium,"  and  so  on, — did  you  get  that  question  1 
A.  It  was  fully  discussed  in  the  lectures. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  question  about  gunpowder  1  A.  Gunpowder  was  fully  tretted  of 
in  the  lectures. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  question  about  lead  ?  A.  I  don't  remember  that  one  ;  we  got 
lead,  but  whether  that  would  cover  it,  I  don't  know.  I  did  not  answer  it  because  I  could 
not. 

Q.  You  got  lead,  though  ?     A.  Yes,  we  got  lead. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  question  about  the  preparation  of  pure  silver  ?  A.  We  got 
enough  on  silver  to  answer  it ;  but  we  did  not  get  that  question. 

Q.  At  what  period  of  the  session  1  A.  I  could  not  give  the  date,  but  as  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  about  May, — about  six  weeks  before  the  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  composition  of  iron  pyrites  1     A.  Those  were  all  treated  of. 

Q.  You  read  Miss  Montgomery's  notes  in  the  papers  ?  Do  those  notes  aiswer  the 
questions  1  Are  you  struck  with  the  similarity  between  the  notes  of  Miss  Mmtgomery 
and  the  questions  in  the  Examination  Papers  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  Chemistry  a  wide  subject  ?     A.  It  is  middling  wide. 

Q.  You  are  a  Chemist ;  you  took  high  marks  in  Chemistry  ?     A.  Not  very  high. 

Q.  You  took  First  C.  ?     A.  That  was  on  the  general  thing. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  those  subjects  on  the  Examination  Papers  in  Chemistiy  for  July, 
1876,  were  not  specially  treated  of  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures?  A.  I  do  nost  empha- 
tically. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  that  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  no  more  prominence  to  those  than  t>  all 
the  other  subjects  in  Chemistry  ?     A.  Not  a  bit. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  week  did  he  lecture.  A.  Two  hours  a  week,  or  rather  too 
lectures  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each. 

Q.  An  hour  aud-a-half  a  week  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  session  last  1  A.  From  September  to  July.  Take  off  aboti 
four  weeks  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Q.  Then  you  have  how  many  weeks  ?  A.  Ten  months.  Take  four  weeks  off  and  \ 
week  at  Easter  would  make  five  weeks  oft — about  38  weeks. 

Q.  38  weeks  at  1|  hour  per  week,  would  be  how  many  hours  ?     A.  57. 

Q.  In  57  hours  could  a  teacher  carry  you  over  the  entire  subject  of  Chemistry  ?  A. 
As  far  as  the  first-class  course  required  •  and  we  had  an  hour  a  week  at  practical  work  in 
the  Laboratory  besides  this. 

Q.  In  57  hours  could  a  teacher  carry  you  over  more  than  those  questions  would  cover, 
that  I  read  to  you  1  A.  Yes,  because  Mr.  Kirkland  took  up  every  subject  in  Roscoe  one 
after  the  other,  until  we  got  over  the  course.  But  he  did  not  take  up  everything  in  Ros- 
coe ;  it  did  not  require  it. 

Q.  So  that  if  one  stuck  to  it  for  a  week's  hard  reading,  it  would  take  him  over  the 
whole  of  Chemistry  ?     A.  No ;  you  might  read  it,  but  you  could  not  get  it  up. 

Q.  Are  you  not  expected  to  answer  questions  in  the  Examination  Papers  that  have 
not  been  gone  into  by  Mr.  Kirkland  1    A.  He  ought  to  go  over  the  whole  course. 

Q.  Are  you  not  expected  to  answer  questions  that  he  has  not  gone  over  ?  A.  On  no 
subject  that  he  has  not  gone  into. 

Q.  But  questions  that  he  does  not  go  into.  A.  I  do  not  really  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  your  question. 

Q.  You  say  there  are  hundreds  of  subjects  in  Chemistry  ;  and  suppose  Mr.  Kirkland 
went  over  ninty-nine  of  these  subjects,  it  will  not  absolve  you  from  answering  the  other 
question  ?  A.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  Central  Committee  will  put  any  questions  on 
that  Pauer  out  of  the  first  class  course. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  outside  of  what  Mr.  Kirkland  teaches  in  his  classes  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  the  Central  Committee  invariably  set  such  questions  as  bear  on  the  very  points 
of  the  subject  lectured  on  by  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  Central  Committee  do  in  this  regard  ?  A.  There  is  a  rule 
laid  down  to  guide  the  Central  Committee.  There  is  a  course  that  first-class  candidates 
are  to  be  examined  on.  The  Central  Committee,  I  think,  are  not  expected  to  go  beyond 
that  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  there  is  such  a  rule  ?  A.  I  never  said 
that  they  did  go  out  of  it, 

Q,  In  reading  the  Examination  Papers  at  the  examination,  were  you  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  the  questions  to  the  teaching  of  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  questions  similar  to  those  put  by  Mr.  Kirkland  during  the 
session  ?     A.  The  lectures  treated  fully  on  those  questions — on  all  that  I  answered. 

Q.  Did  they  treat  fully  on  other  questions  ?     A.  His  lectures  did. 

Q.  How  many  other  questions  ?     A.  On  silver. 

Q.  We  have  silver  here  1  A.  Very  little.  They  treated  more  fully  by  a  good  deal 
on  animal  and  vegetable  decayiug  matter  in  water,  than  mineral. 

Q.  What  else  1  A.  He  took  up  the  subjects  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  silver, 
bromide,  iodide,  floride,  mercury,  and  the  different  compounds  of  all  these. 

Q.  You  said  you  could  not  gather  that  anything  would  occur  at  the  examination, 
from  anything  that  took  place  at  the  lectures.  Is  that  true  ?  Could  you  gather  from 
what  took  place  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  anything  regarding  the  papers  you  got  1  A.  I 
could  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  Miss  Montgomery  about  this  matter  ?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Before  the  Examination,  did  you  talk  with  anyone  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  the  common  talk  that  the  Examination  Papers  might  be  gathered  from 
what  Mr.  Kirkland  emphasized  1  A.  Never.  We  were  not  allowed  to  talk  with  the 
ladies. 

Q.  Did  you  transgress  the  rules  1    A.  No. 

Q.  It  did  not  strike  you  that  there  was  any  undue  similarity  between  the  notes  of 
Miss  Montgomery  and  the  questions  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  No  ;  I  did  not  see 
any. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  phrase,  "undue  similarity  V  A.  I  think  I  got  it  from 
Mr.  Davin.     I  think  you  were  the  first  to  use  it — I  got  it  here,  at  all  events. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  it  before  you  came  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  any  similarity  between  the  notes  of  Miss  Mont- 
gomery and  the  Examination  Papers'?     A.  Nothing  more  than  any  other  notes. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  nothing  occurred  before  the  Examination  Papers  were 
given  out  that  would  lead  you  to  expect  the  very  Examination  Papers  you  got.    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  swear  positively  that  after  they  were  placed  in  your  hands  you  were  not  struck 
with  the  similarity  between  them  and  the  teaching  Mr.  Kirkland  emphasized  1  A.  Keep 
out  "emphasized." 

Q.  Did  he  emphasize  certain  teaching  1    A.  No. 

Q  Did  he  not  tell  you  one  part  was  important  1  A.  Not,  I  think,  that  one  was  more 
important  than  another. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  one  style  of  teaching  belongs  to  one  examiner,  and  another  style 
to  another  ?     A.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  so. 

Q.  He  did  not  put  certain  things  before  you  and  say,  "  Get  these  up,  because  these 
are  questions  which  I  know  the  examiner  will  ask  ?     A.  Never. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Miss  Montgomery  stated  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  teaching  of  my  Algebra 
about  May.  Did  you  observe  any  change  at  all  in  the  style  of  my  teaching  Algebra  during 
the  session  ?  A.  I  did  not  observe  any  change,  because  you  kept  right  on  with  the  work. 
You  did  not  take  us  back  again.  I  did  not  see  you  change  anything  at  all  of  the  teaching 
between  one  part  of  the  session  and  another. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  true  1    A.  There  was  no  change  made. 
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Q.  In  other  words,  you  went  on  with  Algebra  just  the  same  as  usual  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Therefore  what  Miss  Montgomery  states  is  untrue  1    A.  As  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  other  of  the  students  say  there  was  a  change ;  was  that  the 
impression  1     A.  I  don't  think  I  heard  one  student  refer  to  it. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  question  of  potassium  was  fully  discussed  in  class.  Do  you 
mean  the  question,  or  the  subject  of  potassium?     A.  The  subject. 

Q.  You  stated  that  Chemistry  is  a  wide  subject.  Do  you  mean  the  prescribed  course  1 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  wide  course  1  A.  No,  it  is  not.  The  course  laid  down  for  first-class 
teachers  is  not  a  wide  course. 

Q.  Mr.  Davin  seems  to  think  it  is  impossible  to  go  over  the  prescribed  course  in  the 
time.  Did  the  students  of  the  first  division  know  anything  of  Chemistry  before  they 
came  there  1  What  certificates  had  they  before  ?  A.  I  went  through  the  first  division 
before  I  got  a  second  A.  from  the  first-class  papers.  Mr.  Tom  had  a  second  A  ;  Mr. 
Barnes  held  a  first  B  ;  and  Miss  Montgomery  had  a  second  A  and  B.  I  think  they  must 
all  have  known  considerable  about  Chemistry. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  before  entering  the  first  division  to  have  a  previous  knowledge  of 
Chemistry  1    A.  They  must  have  had  a  second-class  certificate. 

By  Me.  Kirkland. 

Q.  They  must  have  passed  an  examination  in  Chemistry  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  were  teaching  Chemistry  to  pupils  who  did  not  need  the  elements  at  all  ? 
A.   Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Davin  gave  you  a  number  of  subjects  commencing  with  water  and  asked  you 
if  I  had  treated  others  besides  those.  Did  not  those  include  about  half  of  the  whole  sub- 
jects ?     A.  They  did. 

Q.  Did  I  treat  of  such  subjects  as  the  atmosphere,  nitreous  acid,  and  other  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen  1     A.  I  said  you  treated  all  those  and  their  components. 

Q.  I  did  not  leave  out  any  important  subject  in  Chemistry  1  A.  Not  in  what  I  con- 
sider the  course. 

Q.  You  conveyed  the  idea  that  I  treated  of  all  subjects  equally  ?  A.  I  did  not  mean 
to  convey  such  an  impression.  There  are  some  subjects  in  Chemistry  which  are  more 
important  than  others.  They  were  more  fully  treated,  but  all  of  them  I  considered  were 
treated  pretty  fully — every  one  of  them. 

Q.  From  everything  you  know  personally,  from  all  you  learned  incidentally,  or  from 
what  you  heard,  there  was  no  impression  amongst  the  students  that  I  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  papers  ?     A.  Never. 

John  E.  Tom,  sworn  :— 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Normal  School  during  the  whole  of  the  session  ending  July, 
1876  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  are  at  present  one  of  the  masters  in  the  St.  Mary's  High  School  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  are  a  teacher  of  Chemistry  in  that  school  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Miss  Montgomery  was  one  of  your  fellow-students  /     A.  She  was. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  the  notes  given  in  evidence  by  her  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  She  says  that  all  these  were  given  two  or  three  weeks  previous  to  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion.    A.  It  is  not  true. 

Q.  Positively  that  is  untrue  ?     A.  Positively  it  is  untrue. 

Q.  Look  at  her  third  note  Read  it.  "Page  152.  Phosphorus— Nat.  Sources — Bones 
of  animals.  Preparations — (1)  burn  the  bones,  (2)  distil  in  iron  vessels  and  so  keep  the 
animal  matter.  Glue  is  made  out  of  the  animal  matter  ;  (3)  add  HS04,  and  CaSCM  will 
settle  to  the  bottom  and  may  be  removed  ;  (4)  evaporate  ;  (5)  add  oharcoal  and  heat.     CO  is 
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formed  and  P  will  distil  over  and  is  condensed  in  water.     Will  you  state  when  that  note  was 
given  in  the  class  ?     A.  It  was  given  in  the  last  part  of  May  or  first  of  June.  _ 

Q.  In  what  connection  1  A.  It  was  given  with  other  notes  that  were  given  on  phos- 
phorous. 

Q.  In  the  way  of  the  ordinary  lectures  on  phosphorus  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Taken  up  in  the  course  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  question  as  to  the  leading  properties  of  arsenic,  No.  4,  given  1  A- 
Before  7th  March. 

Q.  You  have  that  note  in  your  note-book  ?  A.  Yes.  The  second  lesson  after  that  is 
dated  March  7th.  1876.  I  dated  it  in  the  class-room  at  the  time  the  lecture  was  given. 
Q.  That  is  the  only  note  you  have  on  arsenic  1  A.  That  is  when  we  took  up  arsenic. 
Q.  "A  test  for  this  :  To  arrange  as  for  a  singing  tube  and  hold  a  piece  of  porcelain  over 
it  as  it  burns  and  if  we  have  arsenic  it  will  leave  a  black  surface."  That  is  the  only  note  you 
have  on  arsenic  \  A.  I  don't  swear  it  was  the  only  time  arsenic  was  taken  up.  It  was  then 
that  the  test  was  given  which  is  mentioned  in  the  note,  as  I  understand  it.  That  is  the  last 
part  of  question  No.  4.     The  substance  of  that  was  given  before  7th  March. 

Q.  When  was  Miss  Montgomery's  note  in  reference  to  question  No.  2  given,  viz:— 
"Page  84.  Phosphorus  will  go  out  in  C02,  but  will  relight  when  brought  into  the  air 
again,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  iron  holding  the  phosphorus  ;  phosphoric  acid  is  left  j  C02 
extinguishes  light."  ?     A.  Before  March  7th,  and  directly  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 

Q.  The  other  notes  here,  were  taken  up  in  the  course  of  the  lectures ;  some,  of 
course,  would  be  towards  the  end  of  the  session  ?  A.  Yes ;  some  were  towards  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

Q.  This  one  on  page  190  1     A.  It  was  given  before  22nd  May,  1876. 
Q.  Then  that  on  mercury  and  the  others  must  have  been  given  later,  of  course  1    A. 
I  have  the  dates. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  first  question.  When  was  the  note  at  page  104  of  Miss  Mont- 
gomery's book  given  1  A.  It  was  given  in  the  lectures  in  the  week  in  which  March 
21st  and  23rd  would  come. 

Q.  When  was  the  fourth  question,  page   160  of  her  notes,  given  ?     A.  Before  7th 
March  the  greater  part  of  it.     I  do  not  say  that  all  of  it  was  given  on  7th  March. 
Q.  When  was  the  note  on  potassium,  page  190,  given  1     A.  Before  22nd  May. 
Q.  When  was  the  note  on  the  sixth  question  given  ?     A.  Before  22nd  May. 
Q.  When  was  the  note  on  the  seventh  question  given  1     A.  During  the  last  part  of 
May  or  first  part  of  June. 

Q.  When  was  the  note  on  the  eighth  question  given  1     A.  Part  second   was  given 
before  the  Christmas  vacation.     The  other  parts  were  given  in  May  or  June. 
Q.  During  the  lecture  on  silver  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  the  note  on  iron  pyrites  given  1  A.  The  composition  of  iron  pyrites 
was  given  to  us  in  the  lecture  on  silver ;  it  was  given  before  22nd  March. 

Q.  You  have  no  special  reference  to  the  composition  1  A.  I  remember  this  particu- 
larly because  you  said  it  was  called  false  gold. 

Q.  Then  the  whole  of  those  notes  of  Miss  Montgomery's,  or  nearly  so,  were  given  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  lectures  on  the  different  subjects  on  which  they  treat  1  A. 
They  were. 

Q.  In  lecturing  on  Chemistry  and  Physics,  did  I  leave  out  any  important  points,  or 
did  I  specially  lecture  on  those  parts  which  occurred  in  the  Examination  Papers  1  A. 
No,  you  did  not. 

Q.  I  gave  lectures  on  the  important  points  in  Chemistry  without  leaving  out  any  '? 
A.  You  gave  them — as  I  find  it  necessary  to  give  them— in  order  to  prepare  the  class  for 
Chemistry.  Some  points  we  have  to  dwell  on  more  particularly  than  others,  but  they 
were  not  given  out  of  the  regular  course  of  Chemistry. 

Q.  In  asking  questions  of  the  class,  did  I  convey  any  impression  to  you,  as  far  as  you 
know,  in  anyway,  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  questions  to  be  asked  at  the  Examina- 
tion.    A.  You  did  not. 

Q.  When  you  received  the  Examination  Paper,  were  you  struck  with  the  similarity 
of  the  whole  questions  to  the  notes  of  lectures  which  you  had  received?  A.  I  was  not 
struck  with  any  similarity.     That  is,  I  was  not  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  questions  we 
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had  on  the  paper  were  just  the  questions  you  had  given  us,  I  expected  when  I  was  getting 
lectures  from  you  that  the  subject  would  be  so  treated  that  I  could  answer  from  what  I 
got  from  you  and  read  myself.     That  is  what  I  expected,  though  I  did  not  realize  it. 

Q.  After  the  Examination  I  suppose  you  discussed  the  papers  in  the  waiting  room 
after  you  came  out?  A.  We  spoke  about  different  questions.  We  would  take  the  paper 
and  read  over  one  question  after  another  and  speak  of  how  we  had  answered  certain 
questions. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest,  or  make  the  observations  that  the  questions  were  very  like 
those  received  from  me  or  very  like  my  lectures  ?     A.  No,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  There  was  no  observation  of  that  kind  at  all  1     A.  No,  none  of  any  kind. 

Q.  From  anything  that  occurred  during  the  session  in  regard  to  the  questions — the 
manner  of  asking  them  or  anything  else  you  can  think  of — did  it  occur  to  you,  or  did  it 
occur  to  any  one  else  that  I  had  information  of  the  Examination  questions  ?  A.  It  did 
not  occur  to  me  that  you  had.  I  did  not  hear  anyone  say  you  had,  or  that  they  thought 
you  had. 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  about  that  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  towards  the  end  of  the  session,  about  May  or  thereabouts,  any 
particular  change  in  the  teaching  of  the  subject  of  Algebra  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  I  continue  the  subject  as  I  had  been  going  on  with  it  1     A.  You  did. 

Q.  I  did  not  go  back  to  rub  up  some  points  1     A.  You  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  given  to  the  study  of  Chemistry?  A.  We  received  two 
lectures  a  week,  as  far  as  I  recollect — one  lecture  on  Monday,  in  the  forenoon,  and  one 
on  Thursday  ;  and  previous  to  this  lecture  in  the  class-room  we  were  in  the  laboratory 
from  8  till  9  o'clock  making  experiments. 

Q.  Did  I  drop  the  subject  occasionally  or  often  1  A.  No,  you  did  not ;  you  were 
away  once  or  twice  during  the  session. 

Q.  Mr.  Slater  has  stated  on  oath  that  the  lectures  on  Chemistry  did  not  average  one 
a  week.  Was  Mr.  Slater  not  there  part  of  the  session  ?  A.  He  came  to  the  Normal 
School  at  Christmas  as  far  as  I  remember,  he  left  at  the  Easter  vacation. 

Q.  He  has  stated  that  during  that  time  my  lectures  on  Chemistry  did  not  average 
one  a  week.  Is  that  true  1  A.  I  can  state  positively  that  they  did — that  they  averaged 
two  a  week  with  one  hour  in  the  laboratory.     There  might  be  one  or  two  exceptions. 

By  Me.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  these  what  you  call  rough  notes  1  A.  Yes.  Those  in  these  books  and  those 
in  the  other  books  were  taken  in  the  Lecture-room. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  I  wrote  to  you  some  weeks  ago  asking  you  to  make  out  a  syllabus  from  your 
rough  notes  on  Chemistry  and  Physics,  of  all  questions  in  your  note  book.  Did  you  do 
so  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  it  with  you  1  A.  I  have  it. 

Q.  Produce  it  ?     A.  They  are  here. 

Note-books  put  in  and  marked  Exhibits  Q,  T,  U,  V,  W,  X,  and  Synopses  put  in 
and  marked  Exhibits  Z  Y  and  Z. 

Witness  : — Both  these  synopses  were  written  before  I  came  to  Toronto. 

Q.  I  simply  asked  you  to  make  out  a  syllabus  of  all  the  subjects  1  had  lectured  on 
during  the  classes.  You  swear  you  made  these  out  from  your  rough  note  books  1  A.  Not 
expecting  to  come  here  I  wrote  this  :  "  I  solemnly  declare  the  following  to  be  an  outline 
of  the  lectures  on  Chemistry,  delivered  by  Mr.  Kirkland  during  the  1854  session."  And 
in  regard  to  Physics,  "  I  solemnly  declare  the  following,  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  the 
substance  of  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Normal  School,  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  during  the 
1854  session,  on  the  above  named  subject  (Physics)." 

Q.  Appended  to  these  two  are  the  questions  given  in  the  class  ?  A.  All  that  I  have  ; 
and  I  know  all  are  written  here.  In  those  papers  in  Chemistry  there  are  about  fifty  questions 
given  for  home-work — the  part  for  home. 
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Q.  All  that  you  got  are  there  1     A.  All  excepting  one  monthly  examination,  and  that 
paper  is  printed  as  it  was  given  to  us. 

(The  following  are  the  Synopses  referred  to.) 

(Exhibit  "Y.") 

St.  Mary's,  Nov.  10th,  1877. 

I  solemnly  declare  the  following  to  be  an  outline  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  delivered 
by  Mr.  Kirkland  during  the  54th  Session. 

John  E.  Tom, 
English  Master,  St.  Mary's  High  School. 

Synopsis  of  Chemistry  Notes. 

These  were  all  thoroughly  discussed. 

1  The  method  of  making  chemical  experiments,  and  explanation  of  chemical  terms,  as 

atom,  element,  monad,  &c. 

2  Oxygen,  prep.,  uses,  test,  properties,  compounds,  &c. 
J   i '  ydrogen,  preparation  of,  test,    "  " 

4  Water,  composition,  impurities,  properties,  divisions,  hard  andsoft,  tests  for  impurities. 

5  Atmosphere,  mixture  to  prove,  constituents,  uses  of,  &c. 

6  Nitrogen,  to  prepare,  prop,  compounds  of. 

7  Nitric  acid,  prep.,  prop.,  uses,  tests,  sources,  &c. 

8  Nitrous  oxide,  test  as  to  composition. 

9  Nitric 

10  Ammonia. 

II  Carbon,  forms,  compounds,  &c. 

12  Carbon  Dioxide,  prep,  prop.,  test  for  carbon  in  carbon  dioxide,  test  for  composition  of 

13  Carbon  monoxide,  prep.,  prop.,  test  for,  &c. 

14  Types  of  the  dif.  compounds,  as  oxides,  nitrates,  &c. 

15  Marsh  gas,  prep.,  prop.,  composition. 

16  Olefiant  gas,  prop.,  how  much  oxygen  needed  to  burn  it. 

17  Coal  gas,  prep.,  impurities,  hyproducts,  to  remove  impurities,  &c. 

18  Chlorine  sources,  prep.,  prop.,  test  for  chloride  and  chlorate. 

19  Hydrochloric  acid,  prep.,  prop.,  &c. 

20  Test  for  chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  flourides,  and  sulphides. 

21  Bromine,  prep.,  prop.,  test  for,  &c. 

22  Iodine,      "         "  " 

23  Flourine,  chief  acid  of,  and  its  properties. 

24  Sulphur  sources,  compounds  of,  prop.,  forms. 

25  Sulphur  dioxide,  prep.,  uses,  prop. 

26  Sulphuric  acid,  prep.,  and  all  pertaining  to  it  given  thoroughly. 

27  Hydrogen  sulphide,  prep.,  uses  in  testing  metals. 

28  Carbon  disulphide,  prep,  and  prop. 

29  Phosphorus,  prep,  from  bones,  prop.,  &c,  test  for. 

30  Silicon — three  forms,  flint  an  acid,  why,  &c. 

31  Arsenic,  prop.,  sources,  compounds,  preparation. 

32  Arsenic  trioxide,  antidotes  for. 

33  Arsenic  pentoxide,  how  formed,  &c. 

34  Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  prop.,  Marsh's  test,  how   to   distinguish  from  antimony, 

other  tests,  poisoning  from,  how  to  treat. 

35  Flame,  the  theory  of. 

36  Potassium,  prep.,  prop,  sources. 

37  Caustic  potash,  prep.,  uses. 

38  Potassium  carbonate,  prep.,  uses,  &c. 

39  Potassium  nitrate,  sources,  prep.,  uses,  &c. 

40  Gunpowder,  composition,  mixture  or  compound  and  reasons,  manufacture  of. 
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41  Potassium  chlorate,  test  for  chlorate,  &c. 

42  Sodium,  prep.,  compounds,  uses  tests,  salt-cake. 

43  Calcium  carbonate,  prop.,  &c. 

44  Calcium  sulphate,  where  found,  as  in  hard  water,  &c. 

45  Calcium  chloride,  how  formed,  uses,  &c 

46  Iron,  sources,  compounds,  to  prepare,  different  kinds,  oxides  of,  steel,  test  for,  &c. 

47  Magnesium,  prop.,  test  for,  compounds  of. 

48  Tests  for  tin,  copper,  silver,  iron  and  lead. 

49  Lead,  prep,  from  galena,  this  also  contains  silver,  how  to  separate  these. 

50  Mercury  sources,  prep.,  compounds,  test,  &c. 

51  Silver  sources,  prop,  compounds  with  oxygen  to  obtain  from  copper,  test  for. 

52  Antimony,  how  to  distinguish  from  arsejiic,  &c. 

53  Tin,  the  oxides,  alloys  of. 

54  Gold,  how  to  obtain  by  amalgamation,  &c. 

55  Platinum  how  obtained,  uses,  &c. 

We  had  also  a  good  deal  of  practice  in  the  laboratory  so  that  any  one  who  paid  ordinary 
attention  to  the  subject  as  taught,  should  bo  able  to  pass  any  of  our  examinations,  and  it  is 
my  candid  opinion,  that  from  the  lectures  given  on  Chemistry,  I  could  pass  any  first  year 
chemistry  examination  at  Toronto  University,  and  make  higher  marks  than  I  did  on  the 
paper  given  us. 

These  questions  were  given  either  for  home  or  class  work. 

Paper  1. 

1.  (a)  How  can  hydrogen  be  prepared  from  sulphuric  acid  ? 

(b)  What  weight  of  hydrogen  will  10  grains  of  zinc  liberate  from  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  ? 

2.  If  we  were  to  substitute  for  zinc,  iron,  how  much  hydrogen  would  be  given  off? 

3.  In  what  sense  is  iron  said  to  be  equal  to  zinc,  and  iron  and  zinc  to  (H2)  of  hy- 
drogen. 

4.  From  what  other  acids  could  hydrogen  be  prepared  1  If  you  add  zinc  to  nitric  acid 
would  you  get  H  ? 

5.  What  weight  of  hydrogen  could  I  obtain  from  70  grains  of  water  by  the  action  of 
sodium  1 

6.  Explain  why  a  jet  of  pure  hydrogen  burns  quietly  in  air  while  a  mixture  of  the  two 
gasses  explodes  on  being  ignited  1 

7.  What  is  meant  by  calling  hydrogen  a  reducing  agent  % 

8.  If  223  grains  of  lead  oxide  be  heated  in  hydrogen  what  weight  of  water  will  be 
formed  1 

Paper  2. 

1.  State  the  composition  of  pure  atmosphere  and  how  it  is  ascertained  1 

2.  What  substances  usually  occur  in  the  air,  and  what  is  the  use  of  each  ? 

3.  State  the  reasons  for  supposing  the  air  a  mixture  and  not  a  chemical  compound. 

Paper  3. 

1 .  What  weight  of  Potassium  chlorate  will  be  required  to  fill  a  gas  bag  of  20  litres  at 
15°C  and  750  mm.  pressure. 

2.  How  many  centimetres  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  10c  C  arid  770  mm.  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  decomposition  of  1  gramme  of  water  ? 

3.  A  gas  bag  has  a  capacity  of  45  litres,  how  much  manganese  dioxide  containing  70  per 
cent  oxide  is  required  to  fill  it  with  oxygen  at  15Q  C,  and  760  mm.  pressure  ] 

4.  Ten  cubic  centimetres  of  a  gas  are  measured  at  15°-  C.  what  volume  will  the  gas  oc- 
cupy at  150°  CI 

5.  100  cu.  centimetres  are  measured  at  100°C,  what  will  be  its  volume  at  100°C  ? 

6.  1,000  cu.  centimetres  of  oxygen  are  measured  at  740  mm.  pressure,  |what  will  be  the 
the  volume  at  the  standard  pressure  1 
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7.  A  litre  is  measured  at  0°C  &  760  mm.,  what  volume  will  it  occupy  at  15£°C  &  740 
mm.  ? 

8.  170  volumes  oxygen  are  measured  at  10°  C,  what  will  be  the  volume  at  0°C? 

9.  A  gas  has    its  temperature  raised    from  15QC  to    50°C.  at  the  latter  temperature  it 
measures  15  litres  what  was  the  initial  volume  ? 

Paper  4. 

1.  At  ordinary  temperature  water  absorbs  50  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  ammonia.  Find 
the  amount  of  sal-amoniac  and  quick-lime  to  produce  10  kilograms  of  liquor  ammonia. 

2.  How  much  marble  and  hydrochloric  acid,  22  per  cent,  pure,  are  needed  to  yield  10 
litres  of  carbon  dioxide  at  15  °  C  and  760  mm.  ? 

3.  A  manufacturer  of  bleaching  powder  wants  10  tons  of  chlorine.  How  much  salt  and 
manganese  dioxide  59  per  cent,  pure  and  sulphuric  acid  58  per  cent,  pure  will  be  needed  ? 

Paper  5. 

1.  Distinguish  by  example  between  a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  compound. 
How  would  you  characterise  the  combination  of  the  two  principal  gases  in  the  air  1 

2.  Explain  the  composition  of  water,  giving  formula  and  interpreting  the  letters  and 
figures  used. 

3.  Describe  briefly  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  giving  the  two  forms  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  state  the  difference  in  appearance  and  characteristics  of  each. 

4.  Four  glass  jars  contain  each  one  of  the  four  colourless  gases,  air — oxygen,  carbon, 
dioxide  and  hydrogen.     What  steps  would  you  take  to  determine  the  contents  of  each  ? 

5.  The  atomic  weight  of  oxygen  being  16  and  nitrogen  14,  could  any  such  body  exist 
as  N  (X 

6.  Name  and  state  concisely  a  law  involved  in  the  union  of  chemical  elements. 

(b)  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  valency "  and  distinguish  between  atom  and 
molecule. 

Paper  6. 

1.  How  much  ammonium  chloride  must  I  use  in  order  to  get  100  grammes  of  ammonia1? 
(a)  How  many  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia  will  that  be? 

2.  What  is  the  capacity  of  a  vessel  that  will  hold  83  grammes  of  ammonia  at  0°C  and 
30  inches  barometric  pressure  1 

3.  If  29  cubic  centimetres  of  ammonia  gas  be  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of 
electric  sparks  what  volume  of  gas  will  be  obtained  ? 

4.  What  weight  of  ammonia  could  be  obtained  from  267.5  grammes  of  ammonium 
chloride  1 

5.  What  weight  of  ammonia  gas  would  be  required  to  neutralize  4.9  grammes  nitric  acid1? 

6.  Give  the  tests  generally  used  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

7.  State  how  you  would  dry  ammonia  gas  and  why  the  ordinary  drying  agents  cannot 
be  used  1 

N.  B. — I  have  not  any  other  questions  on  chemistry,  nor  do  I  remember  any  others  beiDg 
given  except  one  which  was  given  on  a  mixed  paper,  and  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Kirkland.  This 
I  solemnly  affirm  to  be  all  that  I  can  give  on  the  subject,  and  all  this  I  solemnly  declare  to  be 
correct  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge. 

John  E.  Tom. 

[Exhibit  "Z."] 

Synopsis  of  Notes  on  Physics. 

I  solemnly  declare  the  following  to  be,  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge,  the  substance  of 
the  lectures  delivered  in  the  Normal  School  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  during  the  54th  session,  on 
the  above  named  subject. 

John  E.  Tom. 
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I.  Heat  is  motion,  how  it  is  measured,  theory  of  heat  or  potential  energy. 

II.  Sublimation,  vaporization,  motion  changed  to  heat  by  being  arrested,  motion  in- 
destructable. 

III.  Leslie's  Thermometers,  an  explanation  of. 

IV.  The  anomalous  expansion  of  different  Substances. 

V.  Theory  of  liquids  boiling,  how  the  boiling  point  of  liquids  is  changed. 

VI.  Radiation,  convection  and  conduction  of  heat,  what  surfaces  radiate  best,  and 
reasons. 

VII.  Theory  of  heating  and  ventilating  rooms. 

VIII.  Different  substances  have  a  different  rate  of  expansion  when  heated. 

IX.  Specific  heat  of  the  different  substances,  theory  of. 

X.  Freezing  mixtures,  the  theory  of. 

XI.  Electricity,  two  kinds  positive  and  negative,  how  generated,  how  collected  (3 
things  necessary,  electric-machines,  how  constructed),  precautions  in  using  an  electric-ma- 
chine, the  uses  of  lightning  rods,  theory  of  them,  electricity  will  turn  a  wheel  on  a  pivot, 
theory  of;  Franklin's  theory  supposed  one  fluid. 

XII.  Light, — how  we  see  objects — reflection  of  light,  light  comes  in  straight  lines, 
light  from  a  point. 

XIII.  Friction  electricity  detected  by  electroscope  and  galvanic  deflection  of  a 
needle.  How  galvanic  electricity  is  generated,  the  different  batteries  in  use,  their  merits 
and  defects,  Daniell's,  Bunsen's  and  Grove's,  were  set  in  operation  by  the  pupils,  and  I 
think,  Smee's  also. 

XIV.  Light, — what  it  is — Emission  and  Wave  theories,  what  hypothesis  each  theory 
requires.  The  prismatic  colours,  how  obtained,  Spectrum  analysis,  light  from  a  substance 
will  not  pass  though  its  own  vapour,  the  focal  distances  of  different  lenses,  cause  of  redness 
of  sun  in  the  evening. 

XV.  A  magnet,  how  made,  action  of  magnets  upon  each  other,  magnetic  induction, 
permanent  and  non-permanent  magnets,  effects  of  the  earth  on  the  magnet  needle,  how 
to  find  magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  at  any  point. 

XVI.  Voltaic  (batteries)  piles,  how  constructed,  the  effect  of  the  electric  current 
upon  a  needle,  induction  of  currents,  Ruhmkorft's  Coil,  how  constructed  and  the  theory  of. 

XVII.  The  different  electric  machines  in  use,  their  merits  and  defects,  the  construction 
of  different  ones,  as  Armstrong's,  Winter's,  Carre's  and  Holtz's,  the  Leyden-jar  and  ex- 
periments with  it. 

XVIII.  The  different  Telescopes,  the  ones  described  were  Newton's,  Gregory's, 
Astronomical  and  Hershel's.  How  to  find  the  magnifying-power,  focal  length,  different 
foci,  &c,  of  each  kind. 

XIX.  Stereoscope,  theory  of,  how  views  are  taken,  to  make  images  overlap,  the 
Kaleidoscope,  how  constructed,  &c,  the  Magic  Lantern,  theory  of. 

XX.  Mirrors,  plane-mirror,  virtual  image,  formation  of  images — convex  and  concave 
mirrors. 

XX.  How  to  find  the  foci  and  images  whether  real,  virtual,  erect,  or  inverted  : 
prisms,  their  effects  on  rays  of  light,  lenses  and  microscope  are  fully  described. 

The  following  questions  were  given  : — 

I.  Explain  the  mode  of  forming  images. 

II.  Prove  that  the  image  of  a  luminous  point  placed  before  a  plain  mirror  is  on  the 
continuation  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  mirror  through  the  point  and  is  as  far  at  the 
back  of  the  mirror  as  the  point  is  in  front  of  it. 

III.  Shew  that  in  a  plain  mirror  the  image  is  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  object. 

IV.  The  image  of  a  candle  is  visible  in  a  looking-glass  :  draw  the  path  of  the  rays 
which  enable  an  observer  to  see  it. 

V.  Two  large  plain  mirrors  are  fixed  to  the  opposite  walls  of  a  square  room  ;  examine 
the  number  and  distances  of  the  images  of  an  object  placed  between  them. 

VI.  On  two  adjacent  walls  of  a  square  room  there  are  two  large  plain  mirrors,  how 
many  images  of  a  candle  in  the  room  may  a  person  see  ? 
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VII.  Shew  how  to  draw  the  course  of  rays  by  which  the  images  in  the  preceeding 
question  are  seen. 

VIII.  How  many  images  could  a  person  see  of  himself  ? 

Paper  II. 

I.  Define  principal  focus  of  a  mirror,  and  find  the  principal  focus  (a)  of  a  concave 
spherical  mirror,  (b)  of  a  convex  spherical  mirror. 

II.  Shew  how  to  find  the  position  of  the  image  of  a  point  not  in  the  principal  axis 
through  the  vertex  of  the  mirror. 

III.  Distinguish  between  real  and  virtual  images. 

IV.  Draw  the  course  of  rays  by  which  an  observer  in  a  given  position  would  see  the 
image. 

V  A  concave  mirror,  the  focal  length  of  which  is  12  inches,  is  held  at  a  distance  of 
18  inches  in  front  of  a  candle,  where  will  the  image  be  ]     Can  it  be  received  on  a  screen. 

VI.  The  image  of  an  object  is  distant  8  inches  from  a  convex  mirror  of  focal  length 
12  inches,  find  the  distance  of  the  object. 

VII.  What  is  the  focal  length  of  the  convex  mirror  which  will  produce  at  a  distance 
of  12  feet  the  virtual  image  of  an  object  which  is  3  feet  distant  from  the  mirror  1 

VIII.  Give  a  description  of  Euhmkorff  's  coil. 

IX.  How  would  you  find  the  specific  heat  of  a  fluid  at  constant  volume  and  constant 
pressure. 

X.  How  is  the  magnetic  intensity  of  the  earth  found  at  any  point. 

I.  State  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light 

II.  A  ray  of  light  falls  on  a  surface  of  water  so  as  to  make  with  vertical  an  angle  of  60°. 
Having  given  the  refractive  index — |,  show  how  to  construct  the  angle  of  refraction. 

III.  Show  by  a  diagram  that  the  bottom  of  a  lake  which  you  can  see  appears  shallower 
than  it  is.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  true  depth  and  the  apparent  depth  of  the 
water  ? 

IV.  Trace  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism. 

V.  Define  "  principal  focus,"  "  optical  centre,"  and  "  principal  axis  "  of  a  lens. 

VI.  How  is  it  that  a  coin  placed  in  a  tumbler  looks  larger  when  the  tumbler  is  full,  than 
when  empty. 

VII.  A  double  concave  lens  of  focal  length  1  inch  is  used  to  look  at  an  object  half-an- 
inch  from  the  lens,  where  is  the  image  1 

VIII.  (a)  With  this  lens  where  will  be  the  image  of  an  object  1-|  inches  from  the  lens.. 
(b)  Shew  how  to  find  the  focal  length  of  a  converging  lens  with  a  screen  and  a  candle. 

IX.  If  the  candle  and  screen  be  3  feet  apart  and  the  lens  midway  between  them. 

N.  B.  I  have  not  any  other  questions  on  this  subject,  nor  do  Ijjjremember  any  more. 

John  E.  Tom. 
Printed  as  it  was  given  to  ue. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  From  those  note-books  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  These  are  rough  note-books  1  A.  Yes,  and  every  part  in  Chemistry  is  there  that  I 
possess,  or  ever  did  possess. 

Q.  In  these  note-books  you  have  taken  down  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Kirkland  in  1876  ?  A. 
Yes,  and  in  the  other  one  I  wrote  either  in  the  class-room  or  in  the  waiting-room  when  I  came 
out. 

Q.  What  are  those  supplements  ?     A.  They  are  all  on  Chemistry,  written  either  in  the 
class-room  or  the  waiting-room,  except  one  page  which  I  marked — which  I  wrote  afterwards, 
since  I  have  been  teaching. 
10 
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Q.  Are  there  any  notes  in  those  four  note-books,  U.  V.  W.  and  X.,  which  are  found 
in  this  book  marked  Q  ?     A.  There  are  notes  found  iu  the  one  and  also  in  the  other. 

Q.  That  is,  there  are  rough  notes  here  in  these  books  which  have  been  carefully 
copied  into  the  other  1  A.  I  took  them  in  the  waiting-room — and  if  he  said  anything  I 
did  not  take  down  in  the  class-room  I  copied  it  in. 

Q.  You  were  anxious  to  teach  Chemistry  afterwards  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  in  these  note-books  all  the  notes  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  are  to  be  found  ? 
A.  No.  I  have  here,  in  another  book,  three  notes  in  the  margin  in  lead  pencil,  which  were 
written  in  the  class-room. 

Q.  In  Roscoe  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  Hart  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  have  three.  (Hart's  Elementary  Chemistry  put  in  and 
marked  Exhibit  R). 

Q.  On  pages  192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197  and  198  you  have  notes?  A.  I  don't 
know  the  pages. 

Q.  You  made  those  notes  hurriedly  in  class  ?  A.  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  questions.  He 
was  lecturing  on  White  Lead,  and  I  wrote  opposite  that  ■  and  I  wrote  this  in  class. 

Q.  We  have  your  notes  very  complete,  then.  The  notes  in  these  books  and  in  Hart's 
Chemistry  carry  us  over  the  whole  ground  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  ?  A.  All  given  in 
these  were  given  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  but  there  were  other  things  mentioned.  I  wrote  the 
head  of  which  he  mentioned,  which  I  might  not  otherwise  remember. 

Q.  All  that  you  put  down  here  you  deemed  specially  important  ?  A.  I  deemed 
specially  important  all  that  is  in  these  books. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  take  special  notice  of  what  you  put  in  those  books  1  A.  He 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  point  out  to  you  that  any  part  of  his  lectures  was  specially  important  ? 
A.  When  he  was  lecturing  on  a  subject  he  would  take  up  the  most  important  things  first, 
and  then  give  us  the  other  things.     But  all  was  taken  up. 

Q.  But  he  would  sometimes  point  out  the  most  important  things  1  A.  Any  teacher 
in  Chemistry  would  do  that. 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  the  most  important  things  1  A.  Yes,  in  every  subject  which 
he  taught. 

Q.  Look  at  your  notes  here.  Do  you  see  2nd  January  and  7th  March  written 
there  on  the  back  of  two  note-books  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  write  that  "  7th  March  % "     A.  This  morning. 

Q.  You  wrote  "  2nd  June"  this  morning?  A.  Yes,  I  did,  that  I  might  know  in 
picking  up  my  note-books  to  which  to  refer. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  mistake  ?     A.  I  should  have  said  the  8th  January. 

Q.  Why  did  you  write  "March  7th?"  A.  I  came  before  that.  I  wrote  that  in 
class. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  the  date  is  written  in  ink,  and  the  rest  of  the  note  in  pencil  ? 
A.  This  is  written  in  the  same  ink. 

Q.  Why  was  that  written  in  ink  and  the  rest  in  pencil  ?  A.  We  had  ink  wells  in 
our  desks.  Sometimes  there  was  not  sufficient  ink,  so  when  I  wrote  that  note  on  ammonia 
in  ink,  I  wrote  in  that  date. 

Q.  Look  at  the  note  on  mineral  water  in  your  notes  1  A.  I  have  not  got  it  written  as 
mineral  water,  but  I  will  turn  it  up  as  I  have  it. 

Q.  Read  your  note  as  to  anything  like  this  :  test  for  a  chloride  of  silver.  Have  you 
that  %     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  like  it  ?     A.  I  have  it  in  my  note-book. 

Q.  In  that  note-book,  do  nearly  all  the  notes  refer  to  the  same  subjects  as  Miss 
Montgomery's  notes  ?  A.  All  the  notes  do  not  refer  to  those  subjects.  They  include 
all  those  subjects,  but  they  include  a  great  deal  more. 

Q.  Are  all  the  subjects  in  Miss  Montgomery's  note-book  in  your  notes  ?  A.  All,  I 
believe. 

Q.  Have  you  notes  on  any  other  points  than  those  treated  in  Miss  Montgomery's 
notes  1  A.  I  have.  I  have  notes  which  I  received  before  Miss  Montgomery  came  to  the 
school. 
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Q.  Never  mind  them.  While  Miss  Montgomery  was  at  the  school  1  A.  I  have  the 
notes  given  first  on  the  different  metals,  notes  on  oxygen,  hydrogen  ;  and  I  have  the  one 
question  mentioned  in  her  notes  about  the  equivalency  of  metals.  I  had  this  before 
Christmas,  which  she  stated  was  given  after  Christmas.  And  I  have  full  notes  on  water, 
covering  several  pages, — on  the  atmosphere,  on  nitric  acid,  on  nitreous  acid ;  I  have  notes 
on  ammonia,  and  notes  on  carbon.  One  page  here  I  have  written  since  I  have  been  at  St. 
Mary's.  I  have  carbon-di-oxide,  carbon-mon-oxide.  I  have  marsh  gas,  olefrant  gas,  and 
coal  gas;  chlorine,  hydrochloric  acid.  The  preparation  of  different  substances  was 
written  at  different  times.  We  obtained  it  at  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  ;  it  is  not  here  as  he 
gave  it.  I  turned  down  that.  The  next  is  the  test  for  those  mineral  waters  what  we  took 
in  the  laboratory  :  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  sulphate-dioxide,  sulphuric  acid ;  and  this  in 
pencil  I  wrote  afterwards.  I  have  phosphorus,  syllicon,  arsenic,  potassium,  caustic  potash, 
gunpowder,  sodium,  sodium  carbonate,  calcium,  calcium  carbonate,  and  I  have  the  compounds 
of  each  of  these.  I  have  iron,  oxide  of  iron,  magnesium.  The  next  1  wrote  myself  for  a 
first  year's  paper  for  1873  ;  I  wrote  it  out  of  one  of  those  books.  I  have  copper,  lead,  mer- 
cury, silver,  and  antimony. 

Q.  You  have  mercury  marked  in  your  Hart's  Chemistry.  Do  you  see  that  marked  in 
Miss  Montgomery's  book?     A.   It  is  marked  in  both  books. 

'  Q.  At  page  251  in  Miss  Montgomery's  book  and  page  194  in  yours?  A.  Yes. 
In  this  book  (Hart's  Chemistry)  I  have  marked  "  White  lead.  Test  for  white  lead. 
Action  on  lead  pipes.  What  are  the  sources  of  mercury  ?  How  is  silver  extracted  from 
its  ores  " — the  ores  that  were  mentioned,  lead,  antimony  and  copper. 

Q.  You  have  silver.  Look  at  page  247  in  Miss  Montgomery's  book.  Is  silver  marked 
there  ?     A.  It  is  marked.     No  ;  it  is  copper  in  hers. 

Q.  Is  it  not  silver  ?     A.  Here  is  silver — on  page  253. 
Q.  Is  it  marked  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Is  the  copper  marked  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  copper  in  yours  marked  1  A.  Lead,  antimony,  copper  and  iron.  How  to 
extract  it  from  these  four. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  This  is  marked  on  silver,  but  it  is  marked  all  the  way  through 
from  the  beginning  I  think. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  course  through   which    Mr.  Kirkland  took  you,   and   you   have 
read  the  Examination  Paper  in  Chemistry  ?     A.   I  wrote  on  it. 
Q.  You  read  it  lately,  this  morning  ]     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  read  it  yesterday  1  A.  I  had  it  in  my  hand  part  of  the  time,  when  Miss  Mont- 
gomery was  being  examined. 

Q.  Look  at  the  first  question  of  the  Chemistry  paper  in  July  1876  1  You  have  all  that 
in  your  notes  %     A.  Under  different  subjects,  but  not  given  under  one  question. 

Q.  "  Describe  the  properties  of  carbon  which  tend  to  show  that  diamond  cannot  have 
been  formed  at  a  temperature  at  which  pure  iron  melts."  You  have  all  about  the  diamond  ? 
A.  Not  as  you  read  it  though. 

Q.  All  about  the  subject  ?     A.  Not  as  you  read  it  here. 
Q.  Could  you  have  answered  that  question  from  your  notes  1     A.   I  could. 
Q.  How  would  you  show  that  carbonic  acid  (CO2)  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
and  that  it  contains  (very  nearly)  its  own  volume  of  oxygen  ?        You  have  all  about  that? 
A.  I  have  it  in  the  notes  before  Christmas  ? 

Q.  Before  Miss  Montgomery  came  1  A.  Yes,  although  I  will  not  swear  that  it  was 
not  mentioned  afterwards  as  they  were  taking  lectures  at  a  different  hour  from  what  we  were 
in  the  laboratory. 

Q.  Then  they  would  get  more  lectures  which  you  would  not  get  1  A.  It  was  supposed 
so. 

Q.  They  would  get  lectures  at  which  you  would  not  be  present  ?     A.  No  lectures. 
Q.  Would  they  get  instruction  at  which  you  would  not  be  present  ?     A.  Experiments. 
Q.  Would  they  be  instructed  by  Mr.  Kirkland  in  Chemistry  at  a  time  when  you  were 
not  present  ?     A.  Experiments  would  be  given. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  what  Mr.  Kirkland  did  1  A.  That  is  all  that  was  given  in  the 
class-room. 

Q.  You  do  not  swear  that  no  hints  could  have  been  given  to  Miss  Montgomery,  of  which 
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you  were  not  cognisant  ?  A.  Not  in  the  class-room.  What  was  given  afterwards  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  In  the  laboratory  ?  A.  I  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Kirkland  in  the  laboratory,  often 
after  the  school  I  was  there  preparing  for  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  you  always  there  when  Miss  Montgomery  was  there  1     A.   I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Miss  Montgomery  was  not  there  until  the  beginning  of  1876  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  she  was  absent  frequently  during  the  session  on  account  of  ill- 
ness ?     A.  Not  from  the  Chemistry  class,  that  I  remember,  as  far  as  I  have  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  she  there  every  day  ?  A.  No  ;  I  will  not  say  that.  She  was  there  most  of  the 
time. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  she  was  ill  most  of  the  ^time  1  A.  No  ;  because  we  were  kept 
from  having  conversation  with  the  ladies. 

Q.  You  wont  swear  that  question  No.  2  was  not  given  at  the  latter  part  of  the  session  ? 
A.   It  was  not  given  at  the  latter  part  of  the  session  ;  but  at  the  early  part. 

Q.  Before  Christmas  ?     A.  Yes  ;  according  to  my  notes. 

Q.  You  said  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  was  repeated  ?  A.  I  did  not.  I  say  it 
might  have  been  repeated,  but  I  have  no  remembrance  of  it. 

Q.  "  Question  3.  Describe  how  you  would  prove  bone-ash  to  consist  chiefly  of  calcium 
phosphate.  Explain  the  decomposition  of  bone-ash  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  Explain  by 
means  of  symbols  the  reaction  which  takes  place  when  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  is 
added  to  one  of  phosphoric  acid."  You  have  all  about  that  ]  A.  I  have  the  test  for  all 
these.     It  is  not  written  though  as  it  is  there. 

Q.  "  Describe  the  leading  properties  of  arsenic,  and  name  those  elements  that  are  usually 
grouped  with  it.  What  means  do  we  possess  for  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  arsenic  1 
Name  the  substance  which  is  considered  the  best  antidote  against  it  1  State  how  you  would 
determine  whether  a  given  gas  consists  of  arseniuretted  or  anti-moniuretted  hydrogen."  You 
have  all  about  that  1     A.   I  have. 

Q.  "  Question  5.  Describe  the  preparation  of  potassium  from  potassium  carbonate,  and 
explain  the  process.  State  how  you  would  distinguish  potassium  from  sodium,  and  how  de- 
tect each  metal  in  its  compound."     You  have  all  about  that?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  "  Question  6.  By  what  experiments  would  you  prove  that  gunpowder  is  a  mix- 
ture and  not  a  compound  ?  Explain  fully  how  the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  act 
on  each  other  during  combustion.  How  do  you  explain  the  mechanical  effects  produced 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  1 "  You  have  all  about  that  ]  A.  I  do  not  say  that  I 
have  every  part  of  that  question  ;  I  have  the  greater  part. 

Q.  "  Question  7.  How  is  metallic  lead  obtained  from  galena  1  A  sample  of  water 
is  supposed  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  a  lead  compound.  Describe  fully  how  you 
would  examine  the  water  for  lead  1  "  You  have  all  about  that  1  A.  I  have  the  test  for 
lead. 

Q.  You  have,  in  fact,  all  about  lead  1     A.  Yes  ;  as  given  in  my  note-book. 

Q.  "  Question  8  : — How  would  you  prepare  pure  silver  from  an  alloy  of  silver  and 
copper  ?  Why  is  silver  considered  a  monovalent  metal  1  Enumerate  the  oxides  of  silver, 
and  give  a  brief  description  of  each  of  them  1  The  ordinary  silver  coins  are  made  of  an 
alloy  of  silver  and  copper.  How  would  you  prove  the  presence  of  both  these  metals  in  a 
coin  ?  "  You  have  all  about  that  ?  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  have  it  all  written  without 
looking  at  my  note-book.     We  took  the  test  for  silver,  copper  and  other  metals. 

Q.  "  Question  9  : — State  the  composition  per  cent,  of  iron  pyrites,  epsom  salts,  calo- 
mel, and  corrosive  sublimate."  You  had  all  about  those  salts  had  you  not  ?  A.  I  could 
not  swear  all  were  there  without  looking  at  the  note-book.  I  have  iron  pyrites,  epsom 
salts,  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

Q.  "  Question  10  : — What  weight  of  marble,  when  acted  on  by  hydro-chloric  acid, 
will  yield  a  cubic  foot  of  carbonic  acid  gas."  Do  you  remember  getting  that  question  1 
A.  I  do  not  remember  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  like  question  ?     A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  being  asked  to  work  out  any  question  by  the  English  and 
French  methods  ?     A.  There  are  some  in  my  notes. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  whether  there  are  any  other  subjects  treated  of  in  your  note-book  ex- 
cept those  dealt  with  in  the  Examination  Paper  ]     A.  There  are. 
Q.  How  many  1     A.  All  the  others  that  we  have  in  our  course. 
Q.  How  many  1     A.  I  have  not  numbered  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  are  five  other  subjects?  Do  you  think  there  are  three  ?  A. 
I  think  there  are  more,  but  I  could  not  tell  the  number. 

Q.  Are  there  three  other  subjects  in  your  note-book,  more  than  are  treated  of  in  that 
Examination  Paper  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  If  the  questions  that  you  had  already  taken  notes  of  before  Christmas  had  been 
repeated  after  Christmas — you,  having  previously  taken  a  note  of  them,  would  not  take  a 
second  note  1  A.  I  think  not.  I  think  if  I  had  a  note  of  anything  I  would  not  take  a 
second  note  of  it.  Those  that  I  stated  were  given  before  Christmas,  I  do  not  think  were 
given  afterwards. 

Q.  You  were  first  asked  about  question  3 — you  say  that  was  given  in  the  last  part  of 
May  or  the  first  part  of  June  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  would  that  be  before  the  examination  1  A.  A  month  or  six  weeks 
before.     Our  examination  began  on  10th  July  I  think. 

Q.  You  say  No.  4  was  given  before  7th  March  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  that  subject  was  again  referred  to.  Mr.  Kirkland,  I 
suppose,  like  other  lecturers  at  colleges  and  elsewhere,  goes  over  and  reviews  the  whole  he 
has  taught  1  A.  He  reviews  by  way  of  questions  he  asks,  like  those  I  have  handed  in — 
by  means  of  handing  us  questions  for  us  to  answer  at  home. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  he  reviews  in  that  way  some  weeks  before  the  examination  1  A. 
During  the  whole  of  the  session. 

Q.  A  man  cannot  review  until  he  has  travelled  over  some  ground.  How  far  does  he 
go  before  he  reviews  'I  A.  I  think  we  began  to  review  after  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
session  were  over.     He  began  then  giving  us  some  papers  in  trigonometry. 

Q.  When  did  he  begin  to  review  on  Chemistry  1  A.  The  first  review  paper  I  have 
was  given  before  Christmas.  I  cannot  say  the  exact  date,  but  I  think,  as  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, it  would  be  some  time  about  the  last  of  October  or  beginning  of  November. 

Q.  When  he  began  to  review  1  A.  That  is  when  he  had  gone  over  hydrogen  and 
oxygen.     He  gave  us  a  paper  on  those  two  subjects. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean  by  reviewing.     I  mean  after  he  has  gone  over  the  whole 
of  the  course,  does  he  not  review  1     A.  This  was  his  method  of  review,  as  I  understand  . 
Q.   He,  from  time  to  time,  handed  you  out  papers  to  be  answered  1     A.  He  did. 
Q.  Afterwards,  in  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  did  he  give  you  any  ques- 
tions ?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  In  all  those  months  1     A.  I  would  not  say  in  every  month. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  more  questions  at  the  latter  part  of  the  session  than  at  the 
beginning  1  A.  The  greater  number  of  questions  were  given  in  the  month  of  March  and 
beginning  of  April. 

Q.   Were  more  given  in  April  than  in  May  ]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  More  in  April  than  in  June  ]  A.  None  of  those  papers  to  my  knowledge,  were  given 
after  22nd  May. 

Q.   Were  those  papers  written  in  his  handwriting  1     A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  how   many  you   got   during  the  entire  season  ?     A.   All  I  had  I 
think  were  seven. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  second  question  you  said  your  note  dates  7th  March,  but  you  would 
not  swear  that  it  was  the  only  time  arsenic  was  taken  up.  It  might  have  been  taken  up  after- 
wards 1  A.  The  subject  was  taken  up  before  7th  March,  and  fully  entered  into.  The 
subject  of  arsenic  might  have  been  mentioned  afterwards. 

Q.  You  swore  that  you  could  not  swear  it  was  the  only  time  it  was  taken  up  ]  A.I  would 
change  the  words  "  taken  up"  to  "spoken  of."  I  mean  a  lecture  was  not  given  on  the  sub- 
ject of  arsenic  afterwards,  it  might  have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  others,  as  a  com- 
pound, and  with  other  substances. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  taken  up  after  7th  March  ]  A.  To  my  knowledge  it  was 
not. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  anything  about  it  then  1     It  might  have  been  taken  up,  as  far  as 
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your  knowledge  goes,  at  a  later  period  than  March  1  A.  I  dont  remember  it  being  taken  up 
afterwards. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  taken  up  after  March,  for  all  you  know  1  A.  Without  looking 
over  all  my  notes,  I  would  not  swear  it  was,  or  it  was  not. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Kirkland  have  given  Miss  Montgomery  and  the  ladies  who  attended  with 
her  the  slips  of  paper  or  question  without  your  knowledge  ?     A.   He  could. 

Q.  You  tell  us  that  question  2  was  given  on  7th  March  1  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  said  on 
7th  March,  before  7th  March. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Kirkland  that  something  was  said  about  the  same  subject  at  the  end 
of  May  or  in  June.     Do  you  remember  what  was  said  about  it?     A.  Before  7th  March. 

Q.  But  it  may  have  been  taken  up  in  June,  for  all  you  know  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  could  not  have  been  taken  up  in  June,  without  your  knowledge.  A.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it  being  taken  up  in  June. 

Q.  Could  Mr.  Kirkland  have  given  one  of  those  slips  of  paper  to  Miss  Montgomery 
or  give  a  question  to  her  without  your  knowledge  ?     A.  If  he  did  it  out  of  class. 

Q.  In  the  Laboratory  ?  A.  I  was  not  always  in  the  Laboratory.  I  was  at  the  lec- 
ture we  had. 

Q.  You  say  that  question  5  was  given  before  22nd  May.     Is  that  so  1     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  discussed  afterwards  in  the  class  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  never  reviewed  when  Mr.  Kirkland  reviewed  these  questions  four  weeks 
before  the  examination  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  question  6  was  given  before  the  examination — when  ?  A.  Before  22nd 
May. 

Q.  Question  7  about  1st  June  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  question  8  before  the  vacation  ?      A.  That  is  the  second  part  of  question  8. 

Q.  You  say  you  thought  you  could  answer  all  the  questions  from  the  notes  you  got 
from  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.  I  expected  to  do  so. 

Q.  From  the  notes  you  got  from  him  ?  A.  That  is  from  the  notes  I  had  on  Che- 
mistry. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conversation  amongst  your  fellow  students  as  to  whether  those 
notes  did  not  aim  at  that  Examination  Paper  you  were  to  get  ?     A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  a  syllable  of  such  conversation  regarding  the  grounds  you  had 
to  expect  certain  questions  on  the  Examination  Paper,  that  would  tally  with  the  notes  you 
got  from  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  or  out  of  the  Normal  School  ?  A.  I  did  not  in  or  out  of  the  Normal  School. 
I  never  heard  any  one  say  there  would  be  certain  things  on  the  Examination  Paper,  or 
that  they  expected  it. 

Q.  In  or  out  of  the  Normal  School,  did  you  ever  hear  any  fellow  student  or  other- 
wise, say  :  we  might  expect  the  same  questions  in  the  Examination  Papers  as  Mr.  Kirk- 
land lectured  on  ? "     A.  On  the  same  subjects  that  were  lectured  on  1 

Q.  Yes.     A.  We  all  expected  that. 

By  the  Commissioner. 
Q.  Was  the  talk  among  students  that  such  things  might  be  expected  ?     A.  It  was 

By  Mr.  Davin. 


not. 


Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Slater  when  he  was  here  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  believe  he  was  here  only  part  of  the  session  ?     A.  Only  a  part. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mr.  Kirkland's  last  night  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  this  subject  discussed  there  1  A.  Not  with  me.  I  wrote  it  out  this  morn- 
ing— I  wrote  out  my  evidence  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  this  inquiry  last  night  ?     A.  There  was. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  what  evidence  you  would  give  ?  A.  I  had  written  this  before, 
and  that  was  my  evidence;  so  I  was  not  asked  what  evidence  I  would  give. 
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By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  believed  you  had  knowledge  enough  in  your  notes  to  answer 
all  the  questions.  Do  you  mean  the  notes,  lectures  and  all  you  had  learned  in  Chemistry  ? 
A.  I  mean  with  all  I  knew  of  Chemistry,  I  supposed  I  would  be  able  to  answer  the  paper 
on  Chemistry.  I  don't  mean  to  answer  all  in  the  paper,  but  that  I  would  be  able  to  pass 
the  paper,  and  make  all  that  was  required  for  a  first  A. 

Q.  Mr.  Davin  asks  you  if  two,  three,  four  or  five  subjects  were  in  your  notes  which 
are  not  referred  to  in  this  Examination  Paper]     A.  There  are. 

Q.  Take  your  notes  and  see.     Have  you  any  note  on  oxygen  1    A.     I  have. 

Q.  On  hydrogen  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  On  the  general  impurities  of  water  %     A.  I  have. 

Q.  There  are  none  of  those  on  this  Examination  Paper  ?     A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  The  atmosphere.  Is  there  anything  on  that  in  this  paper  ?  A.  No  ;  I  have  that 
in  my  notes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  this  paper  on  nitrogen  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  full  notes  of  that  1     A.I  have  notes. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  on  nitric  acid  ?     A.  I  have  full  notes. 

Q.  It  is  not  referred  to  in  this  paper  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  on  nitrous  oxide  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  it  referred  to  in  this  paper  ?     A.  I  don't  find  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  the  paper  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  notes  on  other  compounds — on  nitrogen  1  A.  I  have  on  nitric  acid  and 
on  ammonia. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  of  ammonia  on  this  paper  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  subject  you  have  1    A.  Carbon. 

Q.  That  is  mentioned  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  carbon  monoxide  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  on  this  paper  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  subject  you  have  in  your  notes  ?  A.  I  have  some  on  both  marsh 
gas  and  olefiant  gas. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  paper  on  these  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  ?     A.  Coal  gas. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  subject  ?     A.  Chlorine. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  in  this  paper  1  A.  One  of  the  compounds  of  it  is  mentioned — 
chlorides. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  ?     A.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

Q.  That  is  mentioned  here  1     A.  Yes,  in  the  last  question. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  point  1  A.  The  next  I  have  is  the  tests  for  chlorine,  iodine  and 
bromine  ;  and  then  I  have  bromine  and  iodine  next. 

Q.  What  is  next  ?     A.  Silver. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  on  this  paper  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  next  1     A.  Silver-di-oxide. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  here  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  ?     A.  Sulphuric  acid. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  ?     A.   N  o. 

Q.  Next?     A.  Phosphorus. 

Q.  That  is  mentioned  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  next  1     A.  Silicon. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  %     A.  Arsenic. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  here  %     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Different  compounds  of  arsenic. 

Q.  Next  1    A.  Potassium. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  These  subjects  are  treated  of  fully — are  they  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next?     A.  Caustic  potash. 
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Q.  Is  it  mentioned  here  1     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Potassium  carbonate. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  here  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  The  next  1     A.  Potassium  nitrate. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Gunpowder. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Sodium. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  here  1  A.  Indirectly,  as  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate.  I 
have  also  sodium  carbonate. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  ?     A.  Yes,  in  question  3. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Calcium. 

Q.  The  next  1     A.  Calcium  carbonate. 

Q.  Calcium  is  not  mentioned  in  this  paper — is  it  ?  A.  One  of  the  compounds  is 
given  in  question  3 — calcium  phosphate. 

Q.  You  have  not  calcium  phosphate  at  all — have  you  ?  A.  I  have  it  mentioned  in 
this  way  ;  "  Bone  consists  of  five-sixths  of  calcium  phosphate  and  one-sixth  of  carbonate 
of  lime." 

Q.  Calcium  is  not  mentioned  on  the  paper  as  a  subject  1     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Iron. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  on  the  paper  ?  A.  Not  as  a  subject,  but  as  a  compound  of  iron 
pyrites. 

Q.  What  else  have  you  1     A.  The  compounds  of  iron. 

Q.  Name  them  1     A.  Ferrous  carbonate. 

Q.  Is  it  mentioned  here  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  1    A.  The  oxides  of  iron— Fe2  03,  Fe3  04,  and  H2  Fe04. 

Q.   How  many  are  there  1     A.  Four. 

Q.  Are  any  of  these  mentioned  on  this  paper  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  1     A.   Ferrous  sulphate. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  on  the  paper  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  next  ?     A.  Magnesium. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  on  the  paper?     A.  No. 

Q.  Next?     A.  Copper. 

Q.  Is  that  mentioned  on  the  paper  ?  A.  It  is  mentioned  with  silver,  as  an  alloy  of 
copper  and  silver. 

Q.  Next  ?     A.  Lead — it  is  mentioned. 

Q.  Next  ?     A.  Mercury.     Silver  is  the  next,  and  then  antimony. 

Q.  Is  antimony  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?     A.  Indirectly,  as  antiniuretted  nitrogen. 

Q.  The  next  ?  A.I  have  in  the  other  book  the  sources  of  mercury.  Then  I  have 
gold  and  platinum  marked  in  my  books. 

Q.   Are  either  of  these  mentioned  in  this  paper  1     A.  I  don't  find  them. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  else  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  In  addition,  were  there  not  subjects  treated  of  in  the  laboratory,  in  the  way  of 
tests  and  practical  work  1     A.  There  were. 

Q.  Of  which  no  notes  were  taken  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  does  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  actual  work  done  by  the  students  ]  A. 
Not  all.     It  represents  the  class-room  work. 

Q.  Then  you  swear  positively,  that  from  your  knowledge — comparing  the  questions, 
talking  with  students,  or  in  any  other  way — it  is  your  opinion  I  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
questions,  directly  or  indirectly  ?  A.  I  swear  positively  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  had  no 
knowledge.  From  all  I  had  in  my  notes,  or  heard  from  fellow-students,  you  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  to  be  in  the  Examination  Paper. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  have  read  Miss  Montgomery's  notes  ?     A.  Yes ;  I  saw  them  this  morning. 
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Henry  H.  Croft,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  a  professor  of  Toronto  University  ?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  In  what  subjects  ?     A.  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 
Q.  Would  you  look  at  the  July  Examination  Paper  for  1874,  for  first-class  Provincial 
certificates.     Look  at  the  first  question  on  the  Physics  Paper.     A.  "  Ques.   1. — How 
would  you  cool  a  mixture  in  the  absence  of  ice  or  snow  ?     Give  the  theory  of  your 
process." 

Q.  Now  take  Brown's  note-book.     Look  at  page  87,  question  6.     A.  "  How  would 
you  cool  a  mixture  without  either  ice  or  snow  ?     Explain  clearly  the  principle  involved." 
Q.  Read  question  2  on  the  paper.     A.  "  Ques.  2. — Describe  the  relation  of  the  heat 
spectrum  to  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.  Look  at  page  87,  question  7,  in  the  note  book  1  A.  "  Compare  the  heat  spectrum 
and  the  light  spectrum." 

Q.  Look  at  question  3  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  What  is  the  '  thermal 
unit '  generally  adopted  1  A  pound  of  mercury,  at  a  temperature  102°  C.  is  immersed  in 
a  pound  of  water,  at  40°  C.  how  many  degrees  will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be 
raised,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  at  .03  1 " 

Q.  Look  at  the  note  book,  page  86,  question  3  1  A.  "  How  is  heat  measured  1  What 
is  the  thermal  unit  usually  adopted  1  What  do  you  mean  by  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat  ? " 

Q.  And  look  at  question  4,  on  the  same  page  ]  A.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  specific 
heat  ?  A  pound  of  mercury  at  100°  is  immersed  in  a  pound  of  H2  O  at  40y.  How  many 
degrees  will  the  temperature  of  H2  O  be  raised,  the  s.  heat  of  Hg  being  1-30  1  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  6  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  Explain  by  a  diagram  the 
compound  microscope." 

Q.  Look  at  question  10,  page  88,  in  the  book?  A.  ''  Describe  the  common  micro- 
scope." 

Q.  Look  at  question  7,  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  Describe  an  experiment  to 
illustrate  electrical  induction.  What  is  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  '  return  shock  ?  ' 
Explain  it." 

Q.  Look  at  question  5,  page  89,  in  the  book?  A.  "What  is  meant  by  electrical 
induction." 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  ?  A.  "  What  is  meant  in  treatises  on  electricity  by  the 
return  shock  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  in  the  paper  ?  A.  "  If  the  point  of  a  fine  needle  in  metallic 
connection  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine  in  action,  be  brought  near 
a  candle,  the  light  will  probably  be  extinguished.     Explain  clearly  the  cause  of  this." 

Q.  Look  at  question  9  in  the  note  book,  page  90  1  A.  "  If  a  point  is  brought  near 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electric  machine  what  effect  is  produced  ?" 

Q.  Look  at  question  10,  same  page  1  A.  "  If  a  lighted  candle  be  brought  near  the 
point  what  is  the  effect  and  what  is  its  cause  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  9  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  "  Describe  in  general  terms 
a  magneto-electric  machine." 

Q.  Look  at  question  15,  page  91  of  the  book  ?  A.  "Describe  the  magneto-electric 
machine  and  the  principle  on  which  it  acts  1 " 

Q.  I  ask  you,  as  an  expert,  whether  there  must  not  have  been  collusion  between  the 
examiner  and  the  teachers  who  gave  out  those  questions  ? 

,  The  Commissioner. — How  is  that  the  opinion  of  an  expert  ? 

Mr.  Davin,  to  Witness. — What  is  your  opinion  about  the  similarity  between  those 
papers  1 

The  Commissioner. — Are  they  similar  1 

Witness. — They  are  remarkably  similar. 
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By  Mr.  Davtn. 

Q.  You  have  a  large  experience  in  Examination  Papers  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  As  a  man  having  a  large  experience  in  Examination  Papers,  a  Professor  at  the 
University,  and  this  being  your  subject,  do  you  think  it  likely  that  there  could  have  been 
such  a  coincidence  as  the  Examiner  giving  those  questions  unless  he  had  known  the  ques- 
tions which  were  given  to  the  pupils  ?     A.  I  simply  do  not. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is  possible  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  the  Chemistry  Examination  Paper  for  July,  1874.  Look 
at  question  3.  A.  "  Question  3. — How  may  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  be  formed 
from  chloride  of  ammonia  1  Describe  the  process  and  represent  the  chemical  actions  by 
means  of  an  equation." 

Q.  Look  at  Brown's  note-book,  page  66,  question  6  1  A.  "  How  is  ammonia  obtained  ? 
Give  the  derivation  of  the  name  and  express  the  reaction  by  an  equation.  What  are  its 
properties  ?  How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia,  1.  Pure.  2.  In  combina- 
tion with  some  other  substance  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  4  in  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  "  How  is  carbonic  acid  made  ? 
Give  the  equations  representing  the  re-action.  Describe  fully  what  takes  place  when  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  lime  water  into  saturation  ;  also,  what  occurs 
when  the  liquid  so  produced  is  boiled,  flow  would  you  prove  that  carbonic  acid  really 
consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  proportion  stated  in  the  formula." 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  on  the  first  page  of  Brown's  book  ?  A.  "  How  would  you 
detect  the  presence  of  a  carbonate  ?  What  takes  place  when  C  0  2  is  passed  into  lime 
water  to  saturation  1  " 

Q.  Are  these  questions  similar?  A.  They  are  singularly  similar.  They  are  on 
the  same  subject. 

Q.  That  is  question  4  on  the  paper,  and  question  7  in  Brown's  note-book  1  A.  They 
are  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  first  question  I  asked  you — question  3  in  the  Examination 
Paper,  and  question  6,  page  66,  in  Brown's  note-book — what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
similarity  of  those  1    A.  They  are  only  on  the  same  subject,. 

Q.  Look  at  question  5  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  "Ques.  5. — Describe  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  vitriol  maker  prepares  ten  tons  of  vitriol  of  specific  1  "4, 
containing  80  per  cent,  of  acid.  How  many  tons  of  pyrites  containing  40  per  cent,  of 
sulphur  must  for  this  purpose  be  burnt  ?  Suppose  5  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of 
sulphur  remained  unburnt  in  the  pyrites,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  production 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  Brown's  note-book,  question  8,  page  69.  A.  "  How  is  H2  S04  manu- 
factured ?  Explain  the  re-action  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  and  uses  ? 
and  explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution." 

Q.  Are  these  on  the  same  subject  ?     A.  They  are  only  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  Look  at  question  6  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  Ques.  6. — "  A  few  grains  of 
white  arsenic  are  put  into  an  ounce  or  two  of  soup.  State  as  fully  as  you  can  how  you 
would  proceed  to  detect  its  presence  there." 

Q.  Look  at  question  11,  page  71,  of  Brown's  note-book.  A.  "Describe  minutely 
Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  and  state  all  the  precautions  necessary  in  making  the  experiment." 
That  is  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  "Ques.  7. — What  are  the  sources 
of  iodine  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  Describe  the  properties  of  iodine  1  How  would  you 
proceed  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  soluble  (a)  chloride,  (b)  iodide,  (c)  fluoride,  present 
single  in  a  liquid  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  the  note-book,  question  4,  page  76.  A.  "  State  generally  how  iodide  pay 
be  obtained,  and  how  it  may  be  detected  in  any  compound." 

Q.  Are  these  the  same  ?     A.  Part  of  the  question  is  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  Look  at  question  8.  A.  "  Ques.8. — Classify  the  common  metals  according  to  their 
equivalency.     Give  the  formula  of  the  characteristic  oxide,  chloride  and  sulphide  of  each." 

Q.  Look  at  questions  6  and  7,  pages  78  and  79,  of  the  note-book.     A.   "  Classify  the 
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common  metals  according  to  their  equivalency."  "  Give  the  formula  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron  and  copper." 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same?     A.  The  questions  are  rather  different. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  same  subject  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  question  9  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  "  Ques.  9. — What  is  the  most 
important  ore  of  tin,  and  how  is  the  metal  extracted  therefrom  ?  How  is  the  presence  of 
tin  in  a  solution  detected  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  9,  page  81,  of  the  note-book.  A.  "  How  is  tin  obtained?  How 
would  you  test  the  presence  of  a  compound  of  tin  in  any  solution  ?  "  That  is  the  same — 
very  nearly — as  near  as  possible. 

Q.  What  inference  would  you  draw  from  the  similarity  ?  A.  In  my  own  mind,  I 
must  say,  I  would  imagine  they  were  all  derived  from  the  same  source.  Whether  that 
was  a  book,  or  what  it  was,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Turn  to  the  June  Paper  for  1874 — the  first  question.  A.  "  Ques.  1  — What  is 
ozone  1  How  is  it  prepared,  and  what  are  the  physical  and  chemical  differences  between 
it  and  oxygen  1 " 

Q.  Look  at  question  2,  page  63,  of  the  note-book.  A.  "  What  is  ozone  ?  How  is  it 
obtained,  and  what  are  its  properties  1 "     These  are  on  the  same  subject  exactly. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  inference  from  seeing  that  one  in  the  Examination  Paper, 
and  the  one  in  the  question  given  by  the  teacher  1  A.  If  any  question  is  asked  on  ozone 
by  a  teacher  or  examiner,  I  do  not  see  well  how  he  could  put  it  in  any  other  form  than 
this. 

Q.  They  are  both  practically  the  same  question  ?     A..  Quite  so. 

Q.  Look  at  No.  2. — A.  "  Ques.  2 — You  have  given  a  few  iron  nails,  some  pure  tin- 
foil, copper  filings,  and  a  little  granulated  zinc,  with  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  distilled 
water ;  state  what  chemical  changes  you  can  produce  with  these  materials,  and  express  the 
changes  by  equations." 

Q.  Look  at  Brown's  note-book,  question  57  page  65.  A.  "  How  is  commercial 
nitric  acid  obtained  ?     How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  a  nitrate  1 " 

Q.  Does  that  question  cover  the  same  ground  as  question  2  in  the  paper  ?  A.  No, 
they  are  quite  different. 

Q.  Look  at  question  3  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  "  Ques.  3. — How  would  you 
obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ammonia,  whether  pure  or  combined,  in  a  given 
solution  1  " 

Q.  Turn  to  the  note-book,  question  6,  page  66.  A.  "  How  is  ammonia  obtained  ? 
Give  the  derivation  and  express  the  re-action  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  ? 
How  would  you  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia,  (1)  pure,  (2)  in  combination  with  some 
other  substance  ? ;'     They  are  on  the  same  subject. 

Q.  Look  at  question  4  in  the  Examination  Paper.  A.  "Ques.  4. — We  inhale  air  and 
throw  off  carbonic  acid  from  our  lungs.  How  would  you  show  experimentally  that  the 
amount  of  C02  in  a  given  volume  of  air  which  comes  from  our  lungs  is  far  greater  than 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  found  in  an  equal  volume  of  air  which  we  inhale  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  7,  page  68,  of  Brown's  note-book.  A.  "  How  would  you  detect 
the  presence  of  a  carbonate  1  What  takes  place  when  C02  is  passed  into  lime  water  to 
saturation  ?  " 

Q.  And  look  at  question  2,  page  74.  A.  "  If  a  vessel  contained  a  mixture  of  N  and 
C02,  how  would  you  proceed  to  measure  the  N  and  how  to  weigh  the  quantity  of  C02  ? 
If  you  wanted  to  determine  the  volume  of  C02,  how  would  you  do  it  ? " 

Q.  Do  the  two  questions  cover  the  same  ground  as  question  4  in  the  Examination 
Paper  ?     A.  Yes,  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Q.  Look  at  question  5  in  the  Examination  paper.  A.  "  Ques.  5. — Describe  the 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  an  explanation  of  the  re-actions. 
Describe  and  explain  the  re-action  by  which  you  would  identify  it." 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  in  Brown's  note-book,  page  69.  A.  "  How  is  H2  S04  manu- 
factured 1  Explain  the  re-action  by  an  equation.  What  are  its  properties  and  uses,  and 
explain  fully  how  you  would  detect  its  presence  in  any  form  in  a  solution  1 " 

Q.  Are  these  questions  the  same  1     A.  They  are  the  same. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  inference  from  looking  at  these  questions,  one  given  by  the 
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teacher  and  the  other  by  the  examiner  1  A.  Two  teachers  might  give  a  question  on  the 
same  subject  and  use  very  nearly  the  same  words — they  might. 

Q.  Go  on  to  question  6  1  A.  "  Ques.  6. — A  specimen  of  spring  water  is  supposed  to 
contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  How  would  you  ascertain  whether  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  really  present  !  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  3,  page  64,  of  the  note-book  1  A.  What  are  the  usual  impurities 
of  spring  water  1     How  are  they  detected,  and  how  are  they  removed  ? " 

Q.  Do  these  cover  the  same  ground  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  1  A.  In  the  one  case  you  are  asked  the  test  for  sulphur- 
etted hydrogen,  and  in  the  other  case  you  are  asked  about  the  impurities  of  water.  Sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  an  impurity  of  water,  but  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  note-book. 

Q.  If  you  went  thoroughly  into  an  examination  of  the  impurities  of  water,  would  you 
be  able  to  answer  the  question  1     A.  Yes. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  The  usual  impurities  ?     A.  Well,  it  is  not  a  usual  impurity. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  If  you  went  into  the  usual  impurities  would  you  not  have  to  go  into  the  unusual 
impurities  too,  to  get  the  contrast  1     A.  I  do  not  see  that. 

Q.  Look  at  question  7  in  the  Examination  Paper?  A.  "Ques.  7. — By  what  experi- 
ment would  you  prove  that  common  phosphorus  and  red  or  amorphous  phosphorus  are 
allotropic  modifications  of  the  element  phosphorus  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  1,  page  73,  in  the  note-book  ?  A.  State  in  general  terms  how 
phosphorus  is  prepared  ?  What  two  forms  does  it  occur  in,  and  show  that  these  two  forms 
are  virtually  the  same  ?     The  questions  are  the  same  as  nearly  as  possible. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  inference  in  regard  to  the  similarity  in  those  two  questions  1 
A.  Again  I  say  two  teachers  might  put  their  questions  in  exactly  the  same  words — as 
nearly  as  possible. 

Q.  But,  as  an  examiner,  would  it  surprise  you  to  have  this  similarity  running  through 
the  entire  paper  ?     A.  It  would. 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  in  the  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  Ques.  8. — Describe  Marsh's 
test  for  arsenic,  with  its  modifications  and  fallacies." 

Q.  Look  at  question  11,  page  71,  of  the  note-book  ]  A.  "  Describe  minutely  Marsh's 
test  for  arsenic,  and  state  all  the  precautions  necessary  in  making  the  experiment."  It  is 
the  same  question. 

Q.  Look  at  question  9  ?  A.  "  Ques.  9. — State  the  composition  of  the  ordinary  ores 
of  iron,  the  chemical  principles  involved  in  the  reduction,  and  the  composition  of  cast  iron 
and  steel.     How  would  you  distinguish  iron  from  copper  chemically  ?  " 

Q.  Look  at  question  7,  page  79,  of  the  note-book  ?  A.  "  Give  the  formula  for  the 
most  characteristic  oxide  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  iron,  and  copper."  There  is  no  con- 
nection between  these  at  all.  There  is  only  iron  mentioned,  and  that  incidently  ;  other- 
wise the  questions  are  not  at  all  the  same. 

Q.  Look  at  question  10  1  A.  "  Ques.  10. — How  would  you  treat  a  silver  coin  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  gold,  in  order  to  extract  the  latter  metal  from  it  V 

Q.  Look  at  question  10,  page  82,  of  the  note -book  ?  A.  "  You  have  a  mixture  con- 
taining silver  and  potassium,  how  would  you  separate  them?" 

Q.  Look  also  at  question  8,  page  80,  of  the  note-book  1  A.  "  How  is  silver  obtained, 
and  state  the  principles  involved  ]  " 

Q.  Do  the  two  questions  in  the  note-book  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  question  in 
the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  I  cannot  say  that  there  is  any  connection  between  those 
questions,  except  that  silver  is  mentioned.     It  is  quite  a  different  question. 

Q.  Do  they  cover  the  same  ground  1     A.   No. 

Q.  If  a  student  got  up  the  two  questions  in  the  note-book,  would  he  be  able  to  answer 
question  10  on  the  paper  ?     A.   No. 

Q.  Look  at  question  11  on  the  paper  ?      A.  "  Ques.  11. — 100  cubic  centimetres  of  am- 
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nionia  gas  are  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  yielding  200  centimetres 
of  mixed  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ;  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  next  added,  when  the  volume  of 
mixed  gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290  centimetres  ;  the  mixture  is  now  exploded,  when 
65  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  remain.  Show  from  these  data  that  the  symbol  of  ammonia  is 
NH3." 

Q.  Look  at  question  11,  page  83,  in  the  note-book  ?  A.  100  cubic  centimetres  of  N 
H3.  are  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  yielding  200  cubic  centi- 
metres of  mixed  H  and  N ;  an  excess  of  O  is  next  added,  when  the  volume  of  mixed 
gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290  cc.  The  mixture  is  now  exploded,  when  65  cc.  of  gas 
remains.     Calculate  from  the  data  the  composition  of  NH3." 

Q.  Is  that  word  for  word  what  is  in  the  paper  1  A.  Excepting  just  what  is  at  the 
end.  Mr.  Brown,  writing  down  NH3.,  gives  you  the  composition,  while  the  examiner 
has  written  quite  properly.     "Show  from  the  data  that  the  symbol  is  NH3." 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  the  blunder  in  the  question  given  out,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence 1     A.  No  difference. 

Q.  You  see  the  proportion  of  questions  in  these  two  papers  which  are  alike — some 
identical,  some  covering  the  same  ground.  Looking  at  that  what  is  your  inference  as  to 
the  sources  from  which  the  examiner  and  teacher  drew  their  knowledge.  In  regard  to 
these  questions  on  Chemistry  generally — you  see  how  many  questions  there  are — you  say 
some  are  identical  and  some  going  over  the  same  ground.  As  an  experienced  examiner, 
a  University  man,  and  an  expert  in  these  subjects,  what  is  your  inference  as  to  the  relation 
in  regard  to  the  sources  of  knowledge  between  the  examiner  and  teacher  ?  A.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  different  teachers  teach  the  subjects  of  Chemistry  in  different  ways,  and 
they  have  to  study  particular  subjects.  They  have  to  ask  pretty  much  the  same  questions, 
because  certain  subjects  are  of  more  importance  than  others,  and  on  many  of  those  ques- 
tions they  are  put  so  that  any  person  might  ask  the  question.  But  there  are  some  in 
which  the  agreement  is  so  remarkable  that  I  can  only  imagine  they  must  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  source.  For  instance,  that  last  question.  If  it  was  not  taken  from 
a  book,  I  don't  know  where  it  came  from. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Beading  it  over,  you  believe  no  two  persons  could  set  that  question  without  it 
being  taken  from  a  common  source  ;  no  two  could  set  it  independently  ?  A.  Unless 
they  had  learnt  it  by  heart. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  question  in  the  paper  in  the  same  position  as  that  one  1  A 
No. 

Q.  There  is  no  other  unusual  question  1  A.  No  other  that  is  so  striking  as  that  to 
me. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  other  question  that  you  think  would  call  for  explanation  on  the 
remark  and  style  of  asking  1  A.  I  do  not  see  any  other  question  that  calls  for  particular 
notice  in  this  paper. 

Q.  The  questions  asked  are  the  usual  questions  asked  in  Chemistry  %     A.  They  are. 

Q.  A  person  giving  out  the  usual  questions  in  Chemistry,  commencing  with  oxigens 
and  going  over  the  non-metalic  elements  would  not  leave  out  any  in  that  paper  ?  A.  He 
would  not  be  justified  in  leaving  out  any  of  them  that  are  the  subjects  of  the  questions. 

Q.  All  would  have  to  be  given  ?     A.  They  ought  to  be. 

Q.  In  the  second  paper,  did  you  notice  any  question  in  the  paper  for  July,  1874,  that 
requires  explanation  as  to  the  wording  or  otherwise,  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  1 
A.  There  is  a  correspondence  all  through. 

Q.  On  the  subject?     A.  And  in  the  questions. 

Q.  The  questions  are  not  asked  in  the  same  words  1     A.  Very  much  so. 

Q.  The  first  two  questions  are  not  asked  at  all  ?  A.  I  have  No.  3  ;  that  is  not  quite 
in  the  same  terras. 

Q.  What  is  the  question  in  the  note-book  which  corresponds  with  No.  3  1  A.  The 
questions  are  not  put  in  the  same  words,  but  the  subjects  are  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  There  is  sufficient  for  two  persons  to  ask  the  question  and  yet  there  be  no  collusion  ; 
there  is  nothing  common  but  the  subject  1  A.  No,  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  reason 
to  infer  collusion  from  that. 
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Q.  There  is  no  evidence  of  collusion  in  that  case  1     A.  No,  nothing  apparent. 
Q.  No.  5  ?     A.  There  is  nothing  in  that. 
Q.  No.  6  ?     A.  There  is  nothing  in  that. 
Q.  No.  11     A.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  that. 
Q.  No.  8  1     A.  No.  8  is  exactly  the  same,  word  for  word. 

Q.  The  second  part  of  it  ]  A.  I  think  they  are  very  much  the  same.  I  would 
imagine  that  is  a  mistake  in  copying  down. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  In  the  Examination  Paper  1  A.  In  Mr.  Brown's  notes  there  is  such  a  similarity 
down  to  sulphate.  They  are  worded  the  same.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  two  persons 
might  not  have  hit  upon  the  two  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Brown  ought  to  have  written  it  differently,  or  that  it  should 
have  been  given  differently  ?     A.  I  mean  that  Brown  ought  to  have  written  it  differently. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  they  are  alike  as  you  have  them  1  A.  They  are  alike 
down  to  that  sulphate. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  they  were  alike  if  you  asked  for  the  common  metals  and  you 
were  given  potassium  1     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  The  questions  are  not  the  same  1     A.  The  first  part  is. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  usual  question  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  any  evidence  of  collusion  ?  A.  I  say  two  persons  might 
very  easily  ask  that  question  in  the  same  words. 

Q.  No.  9,  "  the  most  important  ore  of  tin  " — what  is  the  note  corresponding  to  that  ? 
A.  The  two  questions  are  identical. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  questions  in  that  paper  which  would  require  any  explanation  that 
the  two  examiners  might  not  ask,  and  yet  act  perfectly  independently  of  each  other? 
A.  Of  course,  they  might  ask  the  same  questions. 

Q.  Is  there  any  question  on  that  paper  that  a  person  giving  a  series  of  questions 
would  not  include  ;  that  is  a  series  of  questions  in  Elementary  Chemistry,  leaving  out 
those  that  are  not  the  same  1     A.  They  are  very  good  questions. 

Q.  Are  they  common  questions  1  A.  Common  questions.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
I  would  write  a  paper  with  all  those  questions  in  it,  not  leaving  some  out.  They  are 
quite  proper  questions  to  ask. 

Q.  If  you  were  giving  your  students  a  series  of  questions,  20,  30,  or  40  questions, 
your  first  year  students,  to  embrace  the  leading  points  in  Chemistry,  do  you  see  any  ques- 
tion there  that  you  would  leave  out  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Then  there  is  nothing  unusual  about  any  of  them  ?     A.  Nothing  unusual. 

Q.  Take  the  Physics  paper.  A.  The  first  question  about  cooling  a  mixture  is  indenti- 
cal?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  second  one  about  the  heat  and  light  spectrum  ?     A.  It  is  a  common  question. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  unusual  about  No.  3  ]  A.  There  is  nothing  unusual,  but  it  is 
very  remarkable  they  are  so  much  alike. 

Q.  They  are  probably  taken  from  the  same  source  1     A.  They  must  be. 

Q.  Question  No.  6.  "  Explain  by  a  diagram  the  compound  microscope  ?"  A.  There 
is  very  little  connection  there. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  unusual  in  question  7  1  A.  Not  except  in  the  bringing  for- 
ward of  the  return  shock  as  an  instance  of  induced  electricity.  It  is  rather  an  out  of  the 
way  question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  asked  before  1     Not  in  that  way. 

Q.  But  the  "  return  shock  "  itself  is  not  unusual  1  A.  Of  course  the  question  on  the 
"  return  shock  "  is  a  common  one. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  unusual  about  question  No.  8  ?  A.  Nothing  unusual  except  in 
the  remarkable  fact  of  the  lighted  candle  being  in  both  questions. 

Q.  Is  not  that  a  common  experiment  in  Electricity  1     A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  Then  an  examiner  would  be  very  likely  to  ask  it  1     A.  He  might. 
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Q.  It  is  an  ordinary  experiment  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  ninth  question  ?     A.  There  is  nothing  in  that. 

Q.  Eead  the  notes  in  the  note-book  ?  A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  note-book  of  con- 
secutive lectures  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  That  seems  to  be  simply  a  course  of  lec- 
tures in  Chemistry,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  on  consecutive  subjects.  Not  a  very  extensive 
course. 

Q.  They  are  questions  on  the  leading  non-metallic  elements,  omitting  all  unusual  com- 
pounds, and  on  the  very  common  metals.  That  is  our  course,  and  they  are  a  series  of 
questions  supposed  to  cover  our  course  1  A.  Those  are  not  the  notes  taken  down  during 
the  lectures,  I  presume. 

Q.  Then,  in  regard  to  the  Physics  Paper  for  July,  1874,— do  you  see  anything 
unusual  about  any  of  the  questions  asked  ?     A.   I  do  not  see  anything  unusual  in  No.  9. 

Q.  That  may  be  included  in  a  series  of  questions.  An  examiner  might  set  a  paper 
embracing  all  those  points  in  a  very  narrow  course  1  A.  An  examiner  might  set  a  num- 
ber of  questions  which  might  embrace  those. 

Q.  In  a  comparatively  narrow  course  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  thing  is  quite  possible  1     A.  Yes,  it  is  possible. 

Q.  In  what  respect  do  you  think  it  shows  collusion  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  it  does,  but  I 
say  there  is  a  very  remarkable  similarity  between  the  questions. 

Q.  You  think  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  show  collusion  ?  A.  I  do  not  say  anything 
about  collusion. 

Q.  All  that  you  say  is,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the  paper  and 
the  questions  ?     A.  Yes. 

Charles  A.  Barnes,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Normal  School  during  the  session  ending  June,  1874  1  A.  I 
did. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown  was  your  fellow  student  1     A.  He  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  1     A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.  You  hold  a  first-class  certificate  of  the  highest  grade  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Public  School  Inspector  for  the  County  of  Lambton  1  A.  I  am,  for 
the  Eastern  Division. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  examination  of  1874  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  anything  unusual  happening  when  the  Examination  Papers  were 
given  out  1     A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  students  smiling  or  looking  at  each  other  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  questions  given  out  during  that  session — any  series  of  ques- 
tions ?  A.  I  recollect  a  large  number  of  questions  being  given,  but  I  could  not  definitely 
repeat  any  of  them. 

Q.  In  any  questions  you  have  ever  heard  or  received,  do  you  recollect  anything, 
either  in  manner  or  in  any  other  way,  that  would  indicate  to  you  that  those  questions 
were  likely  to  be  of  more  importance  than  appeared  on  the  face  of  them  ?  A.  No,  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Neither  in  emphasis,  tone,  nor  in  any  other  way  1  A.  Not  in  any  way  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Nothing  that  would  indicate  to  you  that  those  questions  might  appear  in  sub- 
stance in  the  Examination  Paper  1     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.   You  have  heard  me  give  out  a  large  number  of  questions  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  my  ever  stating  that  you  were  to  get  at  the  answers  to  those 
questions  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  I  gave  out  series  of  questions  from  time  to  time,  what  did  you  understand 
the  object  of  those  questions  to  be  ?  A.  I  understood  that  in  giving  out  those  questions 
they  were  to  be  merely  a  guide  for  our  reading  ;  that  we  should  read  with  an  object  in 
view. 

Q.  It  was  never  understood  by  you,  or,  as  far  as  you  know,  by  any  of  the  students, 
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that  they  were  just  to  get  up  those  questions  and  nothing  more  1  A.  I  never  understood 
it  so,  or  heard  it  stated  so. 

Q.  After  the  examination  of  1874,  the  students,  I  suppose,  talked  freely  over  the 
examination  in  the  waiting-rooms  and  in  their  boarding-houses  1     A.   They  did. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest  that  the  questions  bore  a  striking  similarity  or  any  similarity  1 
A.  Not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  yourself  1     A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  You  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Brown  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Brown,  in  your  hearing,  mention  that  the  questions  were  at  all  similar  ?  A. 
Not  that  1  remember. 

Q.  The  subject  was  not  mentioned  in  your  boarding-house  at  all  ?  A.  Not  as  far  as 
any  similarity  was  concerned,  that  I  remember.  We  talked  over  the  Examination  Papers 
and  questions  ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  any  of  them  remarked  that  the  questions  were  very  similar  to 
any  they  had  got  during  the  session  1     A.  I  am  not  aware  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  attention  during  the  lectures  paid  to  points  which  after- 
wards occurred  in  the  examination  papers  1  A.  I  did  not  notice  any  special  attention 
more  than  was  paid  to  any  other  points  just  as  important. 

Q.  Give  me  an  instance  of  what  you  mean  by  important  points — oxygen,  hydrogen, 
water,  atmosphere,  nitric  acid,  and  such  as  that  1  A.  Yes.  I  would  consider  all  those  im- 
portant. 

Q.  To  these  subjects  and  subjects  of  that  kind  there  was  just  as  much  attention  paid 
as  to  those  which  occurred  in  the  Examination  Paper  1     A.  Just  as  much. 

Q.  From  all  the  knowledge  you  had  of  the  students  in  1874,  or  in  any  other  way,  do 
you  know  anything  which  would  lead  you  to  infer  that  there  was  any  collusion  between 
me  and  any  of  the  examiners  for  that  year  1     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  positively  swear  that  1     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  say  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  there  was  no  talk  of  the  similarity 
between  the  Examination  Papers  and  the  questions  given  by  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  heard  Brown's  questions  read  out  ?     A.  A  large  number  of  them. 

Q.  Were  those  questions  given  to  you  1  A.  I  think  some  of  them  were.  If  not  the 
same,  they  were  very  similar. 

Q.  Were  they  given  on  slips  of  paper1?  A.  They  were  not.  They  were  given  on  a 
large  sheet  of  foolscap  for  us  to  copy. 

Q.  You  took  them  and  copied  them  1     A.  Yes,  in  the  waiting  room. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  these  questions  of  Brown's  are  the  same  as  those  you  copied  1 
A.  I  think  they  are  the  same. 

Q.  You  say  you  boarded  in  the  same  house  with  Brown  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  several  students  there  ?     A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  do  not  remember  that  Brown  mentioned  that  the  Examination 
Papers  were  similar  to  the  questions  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  other  students  speak  of  it  ?     A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Not  a  person  that  you  knew  here  spoke  of  the  similarity  1     A.  Not  one. 

Q.  In  giving  out  those  questions,  which  you  find  in  Brown's  book,  and  which  you 
say  you  got,  did  Mr.  Kirkland  emphasize  them  in  any  special  way  1     A.  No. 

Q.  He  did  not  emphasize  any  questions  in  any  special  way  1  A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of. 

Q.  He  did  not  point  out  that  any  special  subjects  were  more  important  than  others  ? 
A.  He  pointed  out  in  Chemistry  that  some  parts  were  more  important  than  others. 

Q.  Did  he  do  that  when  he  gave  out  the  questions  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  that ;  but 
when  he  was  lecturing  on  a  subject  he  gave  us  to  understand  that  certain  non-metallic 
elements  were  more  important  than  others. 

Q.  The  subjects  in  which  he  gave  jrou  questions  were,  I  suppose,  naturally  the  most 
important  parts  of  the  whole  subject  ?     A  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  And  in  giving  you  those  questions  he  would  impress  on  you  that  it  was  impor- 
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tant  to  get  them  up  ?     A.   I  don't  know  that  he  did  impress  it  in  that  way  more  than  by 
his  general  lectures. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say  when  he  gave  out  a  list  of  questions  that,  if  those 
questions  were  got  up,  they  would  cover  the  whole  ground  1  A.  I  did  not ;  not  at  least 
as  far  as  my  recollection  will  carry  me  now. 

Q.  He  might  have  said  it  and  you  not  recollect  it  1     A.  It  is  possible  he  might. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  here  1     A.  On  Tuesday  night  at  7  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Kirkland  after  you  came  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  conversation  on  the  testimony  you  would  give  here  to-day  ?  A. 
Yes,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  nothing  that  would  indicate  that  the  questions  would  appear  in  sub- 
stance in  the  Examination  Papers,  occurred  ;  but  you  cannot  say  that  he  did  not  say  to 
the  students,  "  If  you  go  over  these  questions,  it  will  cover  the  whole  ground."  How  can 
you  swear  that  nothing  that  would  indicate  that  those  questions  would  appear  in  the  Ex- 
amination Papers,  occurred  ?     A.  I  stated  that  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

Q.  But  Brown  and  others  may  have  been  struck  by  the  emphasis  laid  on  papers, — 
may  they  not  ?     A.  It  is  possible  they  might. 

Q.  You  say  you  know  what  Mr.  Kirkland's  object  was  in  giving  these  questions  ? 
When  did  he  give  the  last  batch  of  questions, — in  May  or  June  1  A.  I  cannot  say.  I 
don't  think  any  were  given  in  June,  because  I  think  the  examination  came  off  on  the  15th 
June. 

Q.  Were  they  given  in  May  1     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  In  April  ?  A.  I  suppose  in  both  those  months  ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear 
they  were. 

Q.  Was  not  the  last  batch  of  questions  given  with  this  rider  added,  "  Get  up  these, 
and  I  will  guarantee  they  will  carry  you  over  the  examination  ?  "      A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  It  might  have  been  said  without  you  hearing  it  1  A.  It  might  to  a  private  stu- 
dent, but  it  could  not  have  been  in  the  class-room,  for  I  was  sitting  in  the  front  row. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  same  examination  as  Brown  ?      A.  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  struck  with  the  extreme  similarity  of  the  papers  ?  A.  I  don't  think 
there  was  any  more  similarity  between  the  papers  than  ought  to  exist  between  the  teach- 
ing of  a  teacher  who  understands  his  subject  and  the  Examiner  who  examines  on  it. 

Q.  You  saw  the  similarity  1  A.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  similarity  between  Mr. 
Kirkland's  teaching  and  the  Examination  questions. 

Q.  But  between  the  last  batch  of  questions  and  the  Examination  Papers  ?  A.  I  did 
not  say  that ;  but  I  did  not  consider  there  was  any  more  similarity  than  should  exist  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  an  individual  who  understands  his  business  and  a  fair  Examination 
Paper. 

Q.  You  saw  the  similarity  1     A.  I  did  not  see  any  more  than  should  exist. 

Q.  When  you  went  out  of  the  Examination  Hall,  did  anything  occur  ?  Was  any- 
thing said  about  the  similarity  I     A.  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Nor  that  night  at  your  lodging  house  1     A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Not  a  word  1     A.  Not  one  word. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Normal  School  ]  A.  I  was  there  in  June,  1874,  and 
back  the  next  session  ;  and  the  last  half  of  the  session  ending  June,  1876. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  at  the  Normal  School,  did  you  ever  hear  any  gossip 
about  this  matter  ?  A.I  did  not ;  I  have  heard  idle  talk  about  it ;  I  cannot  swear  posi- 
tively.    Not  after  the  examination  was  over. 

Q.  Before  1     A.  I  could  not  have  heard  it  before. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it  ?     A.  I  may  have  heard  it  during  the  following  session. 

Q.  When  ]     A.  The  last  session  of  1874. 

Q.   Were  you  here  in  1875  1     A.  No. 

Q.  You  may  have  heard  it  1  A.  I  may  have  heard  gossip  in  regard  to  the  exam- 
inations. 

Q.  Before  the  June  examination  1      A.  No.     There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year. 

Q.  When  does  the  session  commence  ?     A.  In  August. 

Q.  You  heard  idle  talk  t     A.  I  say  I  might  have. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  1     A.  I  don't  know. 
11 
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Q.  What  is  the  distinction  you  make  ?     A.  I  may  have  heard  it. 
Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  hear  it  1     A.  I  will  not,  and  I  will  not  say  I  did  hear  it. 
Q.  That  was  more  recent  than  what   occured  at    the  examination,  and  so  you  would 
remember  what  was  said.     A.  I  don't  see  why  I  should. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  ?     A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  You  heard  the  idle  talk  ?     A.  I  may  have. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  Normal  School  in  1874  J    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  remember  there  was  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  "  Mail  "  from  an 
anonymous  correspondent  making  an  onslaught  on  me.  Do  you  remember  that  letter  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Hugh  A.  Jameson,  sworn : — 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Normal  School  in  1874  1      A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  the  examination  in  June  of  that  year  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  anything  during  the  session  which  would  lead  you  to  infer  that  I 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  final  Examination  Papers  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  W.  G.  Brown  ]     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  board  in  the  same  house  with  him  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  often  talk  with  him  ?     A.   Frequently. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  after  the  examination  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  express  any  opinion  then  that  the  Examination  Papers  were  very  similar  to 
the  questions  you  had  been  asked  during  the  session  1     A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  as  far  as  you  recollect  1  A.  I  have  a  recollection  of  there  being 
some  talk,  stating  that  the  questions  were  similar — that  some  of  the  questions  were  similar. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  students  and  the  way  they  talk  to  each  other,  would 
Brown  have  spoken  about  it  if  he  had  noticed  it,  do  you  think  1  A.  I  think  he  would. 
If  a  student  is  of  a  communicative  character,  he  certainly  would. 

Q.  He  did  not  1     A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  From  all  you  saw  during  that  session,  and  all  you  learned,  you  saw  nothing  that 
would  induce  you  to  think  1  had  any  knowledge  of  the  final  Examination  Paper  1  A.  I  did 
not.  I  wish  to  supplement  my  evidence.  Mr.  Brown,  I  see,  in  his  evidence  states  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Kirkland  by  some  remarks  directed  attention  to  these  last 
questions  that  were  given  to  us.  I  never  looked  over  those  questions  ;  I  paid  particular 
attention  to  what  Mr  Kirkland  said ;  I  would  have  been  likely  to  do  so  if  he  had  directed 
special  attention  to  them.  My  attention  was  specially  drawn  to  the  June  Chemistry  paper, 
question  No.  9,  by  one  of  the  students  who  said  that  he  had  .seen  that  in  some  place  be- 
fore. We  hunted  it  up ;  I  did  not  find  it  in  my  note-book  ;  somebody  discovered  that  the 
question  had  been  given  out  to  us,  and  I  said  I  was  sure  I  had  not  looked  more  particularly 
at  that  question.       I  did  not  attempt  it  at  all  at  the  examination. 

Q.  When  was  the  last  time  you  spoke  to  me, — do  you  recollect  1  A.  It  was  at  the 
time  you  were  at  Stratford,  at  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Q.  Some  years  ago  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  you  were  not  posted  in  the  present  case  1     A.  No. 

The  Inquiry  was  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 
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Friday,  November  16th,  1877. 
The  Inquiry  was  re-opened  at  two  o'clock. 
William  Warwick,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  a  bookseller  in  Toronto  1     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  have  had  large  experience  in  connection  with  text-books  in  connection  with 
our  public  schools  1     A.  Yes,  a  good  deal  of  experience. 

Q.  The  old  system  in  regard  to  textbooks  was  for  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction 
to  give  the  vendors  of  the  authorized  text-books  the  right  to  vend  for  twelve  months,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  copyright  was  surrendered  to  the  Department?  A.  I  think  the 
Reading  Books,  and  Grammars,  and  Arithmetic  Books  were  published  according  to  the  re- 
gulations. 

Q.  Some  new  regulations  came  into  foi-ce  in  July,  1877  1     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Look  at  the  old  arithmetic — Smith  &  McMurchy's  Advanced  Arithmetic, — and  at 
Hamblin  Smith.  What  is  the  price  of  the  advanced  Arithmetic  1  A  Retail  price  50 
cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  paid  by  the  public  for  Hamblin  Smith  ?     A.  $1. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  Advanced  Arithmetics  have  you  sold  within  the  last  six  months  1 
A.  We  paid  the  copyright  on  a  sale  of  4,199. 

Q.  And  how  many  publishers  in  Toronto  have  the  right  to  sell  that  book  1  A.  Four, 
but  we  bought  part  of  Mr.  Campbell's. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  you  sold  that  number  1     A.  Yes,  that  is  the  quantity  sold. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  On  the  15th  May,  1876,  did  you  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crooks  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  You  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"Toronto,  May  15th,  1876. 

"  Sir, — As  suggested  by  our  conversation  on  the  text-book  question,  I  respectfully 
beg  to  submit  the  following  views  : — 

"  I  assume  that  your  chief  object  in  the  matter  is  to  secure  the  best  text-books  pos- 
sible at  the  cheapest  rate,  and  to  encourage  their  manufacture  in  this  Province. 

"  These  objects,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  attained  by  securing  the  copyright  by  the  De- 
partment of  all  text-books  now  in  use,  or  to  be  introduced,  and  leaving  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  them  here  to  the  competition  of  Canadian  houses,  subject  to  the  usual  re- 
strictions and  payment  by  them  of  such  sums  as  you  may  have  agreed  to  give  for  such 
copyright,  by  Royalty  or  otherwise. 

"  I  would,  however  suggest,  that  for  this  purpose  a  lump  sum  would  be  found  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  than  a  Royalty,  which  sum  could  be  paid  by  the  first  publisher, 
and  duly  shared  by  others  as  they  came  in.  The  copyright  for  Canada  for  any  book 
being — before  authorization — of  little  value  to  any  English  house,  it  could  be  bought  for 
a  very  small  sum,  and  doubtless  any  reasonable  offer  would  be  accepted  for  those  now  in 
use,  inasmuch  as  you  have  the  power  to  render  it  valueless  by  removing  the  book  from 
the  authorized  list. 

"  The  prescribing  a  book,  the  copyright  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  an  English 
house  (or  their  agent),  is  granting  a  monopoly,  which  not  only  bars  competition,  but 
obliges  the  public  to  pay  such  a  price  as  that  house  may  think  proper  to  charge. 

"  If  the  above  plan  is  adopted,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  many  of  the  text- 
books now  used  in  the  Public  Schools  would  be — as  they  could  be — sold  for  one-half  their 
present  price  ;  you  will  thus  see  the  vast  saving  to  be  effected,  and  the  great  benefit  to 
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the  poorer  classes  in  rendering  education  still  cheaper  than  at  present,  to  those  most  in 
need  of  it. 

"  Any  sudden  change  in,  or  the  withdrawal  of,  an  authorized  book,  particularly  if 
printed  here,  would  be  almost  ruinous  to  publishers,  who,  to  sell  at  a  low  price,  neces- 
sarily print  a  very  large  edition,  and  I  think  that  in  justice  to  the  trade  no  change  should 
be  made  without  full  notice. 

"  I  again  urge,  as  my  firm  belief  (which  I  venture  to  offer  for  your  consideration), 
that  patriotism  and  economy  require  that  the  authorized  Canadian  School  Books  should 
be  made  in  Canada,  and  no  monopoly  granted  to  any  house,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
«  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Wm.  Warwick?" 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  the  Canada  School  Jour- 
nal ?    A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Does  the  publication  of  that  journal  give  these  gentlemen  an  advantage  over  the 
other  publishers  in  regard  to  text-books  1  A.  I  could  not  say  anything  about  that.  It 
is  not  a  question  I  have  considered.  It  is  a  good  advertising  medium  for  Adam  Miller 
&Co. 

Q.  Is  it  as  good  an  advertising  medium  for  others  as  for  them  ?  A.  I  suppose  any- 
one can  advertise  who  pays  for  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  the  copyright  of  Hamblin  Smith  1  A.  The  Minister  of 
Education  compels  publishers  to  pay  a  royalty  on  Hamblin  Smith — 4c.  for  the  large  one, 
and  2c.  for  the  small  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  copyright  was  paid  by  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  for  Hamblin 
Smith  1     A.  I  have  no  idea. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  You  mean  Smith  and  McMurchy's  Arithmetic?  A.  Yes;  4  cents  for  that,  2  cents 
for  the  other. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  Mason's  English  Grammar.     A.  75  cents. 

Q.  What  was  the  price  of  the  predecessor  of  that  book,  the  Analytical  and  Practical 
Grammar  of  the  English  Language  1     A.  37^  cents,  I  think. 

Q.  The  Analytical  and  Practical  Grammar  is  sold  by  different  publishers,  the  same 
as  the  Arithmetic  1     A.  It  is  at  present. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  by  how  many  1  A.  No.  We  pay  no  royalty  on  that.  I  could 
tell  what  we  have  sold,  but  we  have  published  it  so  short  a  time  that  I  could  not  say 
how  many  we  have  sold  now.     I  could  find  out. 

Q.  At  a  certain  period  next  year,  I  believe  Mason's  Grammar  will  entirely  supersede 
that.     A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  said  there  were  new  arrangements  made  in  July,  this  year,  with  reference  to 
text-books  1     A.  I  understood  that  there  were  new  arrangements  made. 

Q.  Before  that,  then,  there  were  old  arrangements.  Under  this  old  arrangement 
was  the  copyright  extinguished  or  assigned  to  the  Department  1  A.  No.  The  copyright 
of  the  Readers  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  and  the  copyright  of  the  Grammars, 
and  of  the  Arithmetics,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  Geographies,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Q.  Were  there  many  that  were  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Department  under  the  old 
regulation  1     Were  there  others  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  know  it,  do  you  not  ]     A.  Of  the  authorized  books. 

Q.  Of  the  authorized  text-books,  before  the  new  regulations  were  made,  were  there 
not  a  great  many  of  these  of  which  the  copyright  was  not  extinguished  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  Department  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  were  a  great  many. 
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Q;  In  proportion  to  the  number  1  A.  In  regard  to  all  the  books  that  had  a  very 
large  sale,  the  copyright  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Department — the  common  school-books 
that  have  the  largest  sale — the  reading-books,  the  grammars,  the  arithmetics  and  the 
geographies,  I  think,  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Department.  Those  are  the  books  that 
have  the  principal  sale. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  number  of  the  books  which  were  authorized,  the  copyright  of 
which  was  not  extinguished]  A.  If  you  give  me  a  list,  I  might  probably  tell  you.  I 
cannot  from  memory. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Look  at  Miller's  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Grammar  in  that  list.  Is  there 
an  asterisk  placed  in  front  of  it  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?  A.  "The  authorization  to  continue  till  the  end  of  the 
year  1878." 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  large  experience  in  the  book-publishing  trade.  Will  you 
name  any  book  you  ever  copyrighted  yourself,  or  submitted  for  authorization  to  the  De- 
partment 1  A.  I  never  submitted  any.  What  I  said  was,  that  I  was  a  publisher  and 
published  books,  and  knew  about  publishing  books. 

Q.  Were  you  the  first  publisher  of  any  School-book  that  has  been  authorized  or  is 
now  authorized  %    A.  No. 

Q.  In  your  letter,  read  by  Mr.  Davin,  you  stated  to  the  Minister  that,  if  your  ideas 
were  adopted,  you  were  confident  that  many  of  the  books  might  be  sold  for  half  of  their 
present  prices  1     A.  Yes 

Q.  The  series  of  Reading  books  now  authorized,  and  that  have  been  authorized  for 
some  time,  were  published  originally  by  Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Sons  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  obtain  permission  to  publish  these  at  any  time  1  A.  Yes,  we  do  publish 
them. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  publish  these  Readers,  that  is  carrying  out  the  idea  you  wished  the 
Minister  to  adopt — that  you  and  all  publishers  should  be  allowed  to  publish  the  book 
authorized  1     A.  That  is  exactly  what  they  did  carry  out. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  Readers  1     A.  Yes  ;  and  the  arithmetics. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  of  the  Readers  reduced  half,  after  you  commenced  publishing 
them  1  A.  They  were  reduced  very  much  after  I  commenced  publishing  them  for  about 
three  years.  They  were  sold  after  I  published  them,  at  almost  the  cost  of  paper  and 
printing  for  two  or  three  years  ;  so  the  price  must  have  been  reduced,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Were  the  prices  reduced  on  the  retail  or  the  wholesale  prices  ?  A.  I  do  not  know 
the  retail  prices. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  and  Campbell  &  Son,  cut  the  prices  so,  that  the  retail  traders 
got  them  at  less  rates  ?     A.  Yes. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  reduction  was  in  consequence  of  the  competition  between  you 
and  Campbell  &  Son  ?     A.  Yes, 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  a  cheaper  rate  to  the  public  or  to  the  retail  trade  who  purchased 
from  you  1     A.  When  I  say  they  were  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate,  I  assume  it  was  to  the  trade. 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  prices  reduced  ;  to  the  retail  trade  or  to  the  public  1  A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  public.    I  can  tell  you  the  prices  the  books  were  sold  for. 

Q.  When  you  said  the  prices  were  reduced,  did  you  mean  to  the  retail  trade  1  A.  I 
meant  that  of  course. 

Q.  You  mean  you  reduced  the  prices  or  enlarged  the  discount  to  the  retail  trade  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  any  parent  in  Canada  ever  purchased   a  Reader  at  a  cheaper  rate 
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than  before  you  published  them  1  A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  can  say  that  now  in  Hamilton  I  can 
give  you  the  retail  prices  of  the  Readers. 

Q.  Then  did  your  publication  of  these  Readers  reduce  the  price  to  the  public  so  far  as 
you  know  1  A.  Our  publishing  the  Readers  reduced  their  price,  if  you  call  the  trade  the 
public. 

Q.  I  do  not  1     A.  They  are  our  public  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Q.  I  mean  the  general  public  who  purchase  books  for  use  in  School,  not  for  selling  again. 
Did  your  publication  of  the  Readers  reduce  the  price  of  the  Readers  one-half  to  the  general 
public  1  You  stated  in  your  letter  to  the  Minister,  that  you  thought  it  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  publication  one-half  ?     A.  I  did  not  mean  the  Readers. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  reduce  the  cost  to  the  general  public  1  A.  We  do  not  sell  to  the 
general  public,  but  to  the  trade. 

Q.  Was  the  price  reduced  to  the  public  ?  A.  The  ordinary  price  of  the  second  book 
was  25  cents  when  Campbell  first  published  them.  The  price  to-day  even  in  Hamilton,  is 
20  cents.  The  price  of  the  first  book  was  40  cents;  now,  in  Hamilton,  they  are  30  cents. 
The  fourth  was  50c,  now  sold  for  40c  ;  the  fifth  60c,  now  sold  for  50c.  I  have  been  told  that 
to-day. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information  to-day.     A.  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Duncan  &  Stewart. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  knowledge  ?  A.  I  have  no  other  knowledge  except  what  I  have 
been  told. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Is  that  under  the  new  or  the  old  regulations  ?     A.  That  is  the  price  to-day. 

Q.  After  the  Central  Committee  had  introduced  new  Reading  Books  ?  A.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  have  not  affected  the  price  of  Reading  books ;  there  is  no  other  series  of 
Reading  Books  published. 

Q.  You  said  the  prices  generally  have  been  raised  and  Mr.  Davin  handed  you 
Smith  &  McMurchy's  arithmetic  and  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic,  one  sold  for  50  cents 
and  the  other  for  a  dollar]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  any  one,  child  or  parent,  compelled  to  buy  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic  if  he 
does  not  choose  ?     A.  They  have  the  choice  between  the  two,  as  far  as  I  understand. 

Q.  The  Central  Committee  did  not  strike  off  the  one  when  they  put  on  the  other  1 
A.  But  they  have  struck  off  the  grammar. 

Q.  Is  any  child  or  parent  compelled  to  buy  one  or  the  other  ?  A.  No,  they  can  buy 
both. 

Q.  Any  one  may  purchase  Smith  &  McMurchy's  if  they  choose,  now  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  publish  Canada  School  Journal,  do  they  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  advertize  in  the  Canada  School  Journal  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  And,  as  far  as  you  know,  any  publisher  may  do  so  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  the  editorial  matter  of  the  Canada  ScJwol  Journal  refer- 
ring approvingly  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co.'s  publications  1  A.  I  do  not  read  the  Canada 
School  Journal  sufficiently  to  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  geographies  and  grammars  used  to  be  held  by  the  Department, 
Is  that  correct  1     A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Were  they  all  held  ?     A.  Lovell's  geographies  and  the  grammars  were. 
Q.  Was  Campbell's  geography  1     A.  I  believe  not. 
Q.  Was  Morris's  grammar  ]     A.  I  believe  not. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  In  the  authorized  list,  I  see  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Euclid. 
Did  you  ever  apply  for  the  copy-right  of  any  of  these  books  yourself?  A.  I  went  into 
Rivington's  one  day  and  had  a  chat  with  them  about  the  copy-right. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  on  what  terms  you  could  get  it  1     A.  I  did  not  see  any  one  to  ask. 
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Q.  Was  that  visit  to  see  on  what  terms  you  could  get  it  1  A.  I  was  in  buying  Bibles 
and  other  books. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  attempt  to  see  if  you  could  buy  the  copy- right  of  any  of  these 
books  \     A.  It  was  the  Algebra,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  I  had  an  idea  of  buying. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  went  to  Rivington's  about  this — what  year  1  A.  It  must  have 
been  last  summer — I  mean  the  summer  of  1876. 

Q.  These  appeared  first  in  the  authorized  list  of  July,  1877,  did  they  not  1  A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  book  was  to  be  authorized  till  1877  1  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
authorized  till  1877. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  being  authorized  before  then  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  to  be  authorized  before  then  ?  A.  No.  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  that  my  object  in  going  to  Rivington's  at  all,  was  to  take  the  book  home  and 
see  if  I  could  get  it  authorized.  That  was  my  idea  in  looking  after  the  book  in  any 
shape. 

Q.  How  many  editions  of  the  small  arithmetic — Smith  &  McMurchy's  Elementary 
Arithmetic — have  you  sold  within  the  last  six  months  ]  A.  On  that  small  arithmetic  we 
paid  a  royalty  on  13,409  copies  in  the  last  six  months. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  competitor  for  that  arithmetic  1  A.  There  are  four  publishers  of 
that  arithmetic. 

Q.  Is  any  other  small  arithmetic  authorized  1  A.  This  is  the  only  one,  I  believe 
There  are  four  other  publishers  who  publish  that  arithmetic. 

Q.  Has  the  price  of  that  book  been  reduced  since  the  publication  was  allowed  by 
other  publishers  ?  A.  I  do  uot  think  it.  The  price  is  low  enough  now,  particularly  when 
you  have  to  pay  a  royalty  of  2  cents  a  copy  on  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  so  far  as  actual  experience  has  gone,  the  method  you  suggested 
to  the  Minister  has  not  been  a  success  1  A.  I  think,  if  my  plan  had  been  adopted,  it 
would  have  been. 

Q.  Take  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  Readers  and  that  Arithmetic  t  A.  The  Readers 
are  not  affected  at  all  by  that  plan  of  mine,  because  there  is  no  change  in  them. 

Q.  Has  the  publication  by  various  publishers  of  the  Arithmetic  or  the  Readers  reduced 
the  price  to  the  public  1     A.  Not  in  the  price  of  the  small  or  large  arithmetic. 

Q.  Then,  as  far  as  practical  experience  goes,  your  plan  has  not  been  successful  ?  A. 
I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Has  it  reduced  the  price  of  any  book  1  A.  It  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  Reader 
certainly. 

Q.  Has  it  reduced  the  price  of  the  Readers  or  any  other  book  to  any  child  in  this 
Province  1     A.  The  probability  is  that  it  has. 

Q.  Can  you  state  that  it  has — yes  or  no  ?     A.  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  reduced  the  price  of  a  single  book — Reader  or  any  other  kind  ?  A.  I 
have  told  you  the  original  prices  of  the  Readers,  as  I  read  them. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  reduced  the  price  ?  A.  I  have  told  you  the  present  price  in 
Hamilton. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  that  you  published  Readers  and  Mr.  Campbell  published 
them.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  supplied  them  at  a  low  rate  to  the  trade  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rate  at  which  you  supplied  them  to  the  trade  was  lower 
than  publishers  supplied  them  to  the  trade  previously  or  not  ?  A.  For  about  three 
years  it  was. 

Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  About  15  per  cent.  The  books  were  published  at  a  very 
low  rate.     There  is  no  margin.     It  is  not  as  if  there  was  100  per  cent,  on  them. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether,  since  the  publication  has  been  thrown  open  in  this  way, 
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the  trade   either  has  been,  or  can  be,  supplied  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  previously  ?     A. 
With  respect  to  the  Eeading  books,  do  you  mean  1 

Q.  Those  books  that  you  spoke  about,  that  you  are  publishing]  A.  The  Reading 
Books  have  always  been  made  at  a  very  low  rate.  For  about  two  or  three  years  after  I 
first  published  them,  the  price  was  reduced  probably  15  per  cent.  That  reduced  the  price 
so  low  that  there  was  nothing  made  in  publishing  them,  and  Campbell  and  I  agreed  that 
we  would  sell  them  at  a  higher  price — about  15  per  cent  more.  That  arrangement  lasted 
for  about  two  years,  and  then  Lovell  comes  in  and  publishes  them,  and  immediately  the 
price  was  again  reduced  to  about  the  old  rate,  when  Campbell  and  I  were  competing,  as 
it  were,  for  them. 

Q.  Has  it  remained  at  that  ?  A.  For  the  last  year  there  has  been  an  arrangement 
between  Lovell  and  Campbell  and  myself  to  keep  the  price  up  to  what  we  consider  we 
ought  to  get  for  them.     It  is  not  a  very  high  price. 

Q.  Speaking  of  the  present  price,  then  how  does  that  compare  with  the  former  prices, 
before  the  publication  was  thrown  open  1  A.  It  would  be  about  the  same.  That  is  ten 
years  or  more  since  the  first  were  published. 

Q.  What  other  books  do  you  publish  ?  A.  We  publish  the  small  and  large  grammar, 
and  the  small  and  large  arithmetic. 

Q.  Are  those  produced  by  you  at  your  publishing  prices  at  any  higher  or  lower  rate 
than  before  1  A.  I  do  not  think  the  prices  of  the  arithmetics  are  changed.  There  is  a 
royalty  of  4  cents  on  one  and  2  cents  on  the  other,  and  the  price  is  not  exorbitant. 

Q.  So,  practically,  the  prices  are  the  same  as  they  always  were  ?  A.  So  far  as  those 
two  books  are  concerned.  I  think  the  reason  why  the  price  of  that  one  is  not  altered 
is,  that  they  are  going  to  supersede  it  in  a  year. 

William  Cooper  Campbell,  sworn : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  with  your  father  in  the  firm  of  Campbell  &  Son  1     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  written  to  the  Department  of  Education  asking  them  to  furnish  you 
with  a  list  of  the  school  sections  throughout  the  country,  and  teachers'  addresses?  A.  I 
have,  twice. 

Q.  Did  they  furnish  you  with  them  ?     A.  No,  it  was  refused. 

Q.  Have  you  the  letters  with  you  1     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  them  at  your  establishment  ?  A.  The  letters  from  the  Department  I 
presume  will  be  fyled  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  publish  the  Canada  School  Journal?  A. 
I  understand  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  is  the  fact  1     A.   To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  Does  that,  or  does  it  not,  place  them  in  a  superior  position  in  regard  to  school- 
books  than  other  publishers  ?     A.  In  the  way  of  reaching  the  teachers  ? 

Q.  In  any  way  1     A.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it ;  yes. 

Q.  Tell  the  Commissioner  how  it  is  ?  A.  Inasmuch  as  the  Journal  reaches  all  the 
teachers  throughout  the  country,  and  they  have  the  opportunity  of  advertising  their  books 
more  ext  naively  than  any  other  publisher. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  whether  they  have  the  means  of  obtaining  the  addresses  of 
teachers  and  the  number  of  school  sections  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  fact,  any  more 
than  they  look  over  the  Journal  of  Education  with,  I  presume,  their  list  of  subscribers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  McLellan's  books — the  unauthorized  ones — are  used 
in  schools  ?  A.  All  I  can  judge  from  is  that  we  sell  them.  I  cannot  say  that  they  are 
used  in  schools.  I  do  not  know  any  particular  schools.  But,  judging  from  the  quantity 
that  are  sold,  they  must  be. 

Q.  Look  at  Swinton's  Language  Lessons.  What  edition  is  that  ?  A.  The  third 
edition. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  edition  of  a  book  of  that  sort  ?  A.  It  is  impossible  to  say.  It 
might  be  1,000  or  it  might  be  5,000. 
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Q.  What  is  the  usual  edition  1  A.  It  might  be  for  a  small  book  of  that  kind  some 
2,500  or  thereabouts — perhaps  5,000. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  that  Hamblin  Smith's  arithmetic  was  authorized  1  A.  I 
knew  it  was  authorized  in  the  beginning  of  June. 

Q,  How  did  you  know  it  was  authorized  1  A.  There  was  a  proof  sheet  of  the 
authorized  books  sent  to  me — I  presume  from  the  Department. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  from  the  Department  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  It  was 
simply  enclosed  in  an  envelope  and  sent  by  post. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  notice  you  got  of  its  authorization  ?  A.  Of  Hamblin  Smith's  ? 
It  was  the  only  notice  that  I  could  tell.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  McLellan  and 
Mr.  Hughes  once  in  the  office,  when  we  went  over  the  list  of  books  which  they  had,  and 
I  merely  presumed  from  their  list  that  they  were  going  over  the  authorized  list ;  but 
they  did  not  tell  me  it  was  authorized. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  advertized  anywhere  as  an  authorized  book  1     A.  No. 

Q.  When  did  you  know  that  Mason's  Grammar  was  authorized  1  A.  I  did  not 
know  ;  but  I  had  a  general  idea  that  it  was  authorized  in  February. 

Q.  At  that  time  was  Mason's  Grammar  used  here  at  all  1  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether,  at  any  time,  any  publishing  house  in  Toronto  had  printed 
an  edition  of  Mason's  Grammar  ?  A.  From  personal  knowledge,  I  cannot  say  I  knew  it. 
.  I  was  told  that  their  edition  would  be  out  shortly. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Whose  edition  ?     A.  Adam  Miller  &  Company's. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  the  firm  tell  you  that  1  A.  Yes  ;  Mr.  Gage.  He  did  not 
tell  me  personally,  but  he  told  Francis  Martin,  our  collector. 

Q.  You  are  a  publisher  of  considerable  experience.  If  that  book  had  not  been  autho- 
rized, would  it  have  been  unsaleable  1  A.  Undoubtedly,  it  would  not  have  been  worth 
anything  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Minister,  which  was  read  here,  in  which  you  stated  that 

Adam  Miller  &  Co.  had  advertized  Swinton's  Grammar  as  being  revised  by  Mr.  , 

of  Ottawa,  supposed  to  be  Mr.  Glashan.     Had  you  any   reason  to  believe  it  was   Mr. 
Glashan  ?     A.  If  you  will  give  me  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  can  tell  better. 

By  Prof.  Young. 

Q.  You  stated  you  had  written  twice  to  the  Department  for  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent schools  throughout  the  Province,  and  did  not  obtain  an  answer  1  A.  We  did  obtain 
an  answer.     We  had  an  answer  both  times,  and  both  times  a  refusal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  this  refusal  was  in  consequence  of  any 
recommendation  or  representation  of  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.I  have  no  idea  what- 
ever that  the  Central  Committee  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  All  they  had  to  do  with 
was  handing  this  over  to  Adam  Miller  &  Co. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  know  that  Mason's  Grammar  was  to  be  authorized,  or  was  au- 
thorized 1  A.  When  I  first  knew  it  was  authorized  was  in  the  beginning  of  June,  or  it  may 
have  been  in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Q.  Before  that  you  had  telegraphed  for  plates,  had  you  not,  to  England  ?  A.  No,  I  had 
not  done  so. 

Q.  Had  not  your  house  sent  ?     A.  No,  our  house  had  not  sent. 

Q.  Or  had  you  instructed  any  one  to  apply  ?     A.  We  have  an  agent  in  London,  and  I 
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wrote  to  our  agent  in  London  stating,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some  talk  of  this  grammar  of 
Mason's  being  authorized,  and  requesting  him  to  see  the  publishers  in  reference  to  it. 

Q.  "When  did  you  write  this  1     A.   In  February. 

Q.  "What  was  your  knowledge  then  of  its  being  authorized  ?  A.  My  knowledge 
amounted  to  nothing  particularly,  beyond  what  we  had  gleaned  by  gossip,  as  it  were. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  gossip  with  you  about  it  ?  A.  No,  never. 
We  never  had  any  information  from  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  whatever.  We 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Crooks,  and  to  Professor  Young,  as  Chairman,  for  a  list  of  the  author- 
ized books  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  were  refused  by  both  of  them  ;  but  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  information  was  supplied  to  others. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  1     A.   Simply  from  what  was  said  to  our  clerks. 

Q.   Were  you  present  ?     A.   I  was  not. 

Q.  What  are  their  names  ?  A.  Francis  Martin,  and  J.  B.  Clougher,  a  clerk  of  Mr. 
Warwick's. 

Q.  You  believe  these  gentlemen  know  something  about  the  authorization,  of  these  text- 
books 1  A.  I  think  they  could  repeat  what  was  said  to  them  by  Mr.  Gage,  a  member  of 
Adam  Miller  &  Company's  firm,  or  others  in  Adam  Miller  &  Company's  establishment. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  would  not  publish  Mason's  Grammar  unless  it  were  an  authorized 
book  ]  A.  No. 

Q.  Why  ?  Is  it  not  a  good  work  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  merits  of  the  work, 
but  it  would  be  useless  in  Ontario  unless  it  were  authorized. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  it  must*be  sold  to  the  Public  Schools,  or  it  would  be  of  no 
value. 

Q.  It  would  be  of  no  value  unless  it  were  an  authorized  text-book  1  A.  No  text- 
book is  worth  publishing  unless  it  is  authorized  or  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
some  others. 

Q.  Your  firm  has  never  published  a  text-book  unless  it  was  authorized  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  Fleming's  Analysis  1     A.  That  is  authorized. 

Q.  Did  you  not  publish  it  before,  at  the  risk  1  A.  There  was  no  risk,  because  the 
book  was  used,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  we  knew  there  was  no  risk. 

Q.  That  was  one  case  1     A.  It  does  not  follow  it  was  authorized. 

Q.  Was  it  authorized  1     A.  I  said  I  was  not  aware  it  was  authorized. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  you  published  it  ?     A.  I  could  not  tell  without  referring. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Houston  ?     A.  I  have  met  him. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  occasion  in  which  you  met  him  in  your  place  of  business  1 
A.  He  has  been  several  times  into  our  place  of  business. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  any  conversation  with  him  in  your  place  of  business  when 
your  father  was  present  ?  A.  I  have  no  recollection.  Yes,  I  have  met  him  when  my  father 
has  been  present,  but  have  had  no  particular  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  You  remember  no  particulars  of  the  conversation  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Of  any  conversation  that  you  had  with  him  at  your  place  of  business  when  your 
father  was  present1?     A.  No,  I  remember  none. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  Look  at  that  memorandum  ?     A.  That  is  a  memorandum  written  by  my  father. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  had  any  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  I  who  was 

Mr. of  Ottawa  ]     A.   I  had  no  particular  reason,  except  that  some  one  must  have 

mentioned  it,  or  it  would  not  have  been  mentioned  here. 

Q.  Did  you  send  out  a  circular  to  Inspectors  respecting  Morris's  Grammar,  and  ask- 
ing their  opinion  respecting  any  changes  to  be  made  in  it  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  also  their  influence  in  favour  of  introducing  the  new  grammar  ?  A. 
I  did  not  ask  any  influence. 

Q.  A  recommendation  1     A.  No,  I  did  not  ask  any  recommendation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  my  answer  was  that  I  had  already  introduced  your  gram- 
mar into  the  Ottawa  schools  ]     A.  I  believe  that  was  your  answer. 
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By  Mr  Edgar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  Mason's  Grammar  in  England  1     A.  3s.  6d.  sterling. 

Q.  Is  not  William  Smith's  Grammar  a  text-book  ?     A.  Which  do  you  refer  to  1 

Q.  Did  you  not  publish  some  English  Grammar  without  its  being  an  authorized  text- 
book ?  A.  We  published  one  edition.  The  Latin  and  Greek  Grammars  are  both  author- 
ized. 

Q.  The  English  Grammar  was  not  ?     A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  swear  it  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  was  1  A.  I  do  not.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  Central 
Committee,  there  was  a  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  which  authorized  a  large  number 
of  books  which  the  Central  Committee  have  not  authorized.  It  is  not  on  the  list  of  the 
Central  Committee,  and  it  was  on  that  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction. 

By  Professor  Young. 

Q.  Has  the  Central  Committee  ever  authorized  any  text-book  1  A.  I  suppose  I 
should  have  said  the  Minister  of  Education. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  said  that  no  school-books  would  be  worth  publishing  unless  they  were  au- 
thorized. I  am  told  that  your  firm  published  William  Smith's  English  Grammar  when  it 
was  not  authorized.  Is  that  so,  or  not  1  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it 
was  published  by  us  after  it  was  authorized.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  authorized  by 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

Q.  Was  there  any  Minister  then  ?     A.  There  was  no  Minister  then. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  authorized  1  A.  By  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  when  they 
existed. 

Q.  When  was  it  published  by  you  ?     A.   I  could  not  tell  without  reference  to  dates. 

Q.  How  near  1     A.  About  two  years  ago,  or  thereabouts — I  am  talking  very  loosely. 

Q.  Was  Campbell's  Geography  published  by  your  firm  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  it  was  authorized  1     A.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Q.  I  thought  no  book  was  worth  publishing  until  it  is  authorized  1  A.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  book  was  authorized  at  all  unless  it  is  published.  Mason's  Grammar  might  have 
been  authorized.  The  English  edition  is  quite  competent  to  be  authorized,  as  many  other 
grammars  are.  In  fact  all  the  grammar  books  are  authorized  before  they  are  published 
here. 

Q.  That  is,  all  the  English  books  ?     A.  They  are  all  English  books,  nearly. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  What  was  the  retail  price  of  the  First  Reader  last  year,  or  at  the  commencement 
of  this  year  1  A.  I  presume  five  cents.  I  have  not  much  acquaintance  with  the  retail 
price  of  these  Readers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prices  before  the  present  regulations  came  in  force  1  A.  They 
are  about  the  same. 

Q.  The  Second  Part,  retailed  at  ten  cents,  what  was  it  before  ?  A.  The  retail  price 
of  the  Readers  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  Can  you  say  what  the  wholesale  price  was  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  wholesale  price  of  Part  2  ?     A.   At  what  time  of  the  year  ? 

Q.  About  the  first  of  June  of  this  year  ;  without  the  discount  off  ]  A.  There  are 
several  prices  at  which  there  may  be  a  dozen  sold,  and  prices  at  which  there  may  be  a 
gross  sold. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  evidence  that  the  Journal  reaches  all  the  teachers.  Do  you 
know  that  it  reaches  all  the  teachers  ?  A.I  cannot  say  it  does.  In  the  Departmental 
notice  it  said  the  Journal  of  Education  would  be  discontinued  and  the  Canada  School  Jour- 
nal would  take  its  place. 

Q.  In  a  certain  respect  ?     A.  I  am  not  aware  in  what  respect.     It  has  been  always. 
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understood  that  the  Journal  of  Education  was  sent  to  every  teacher  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and,  when  a  Departmental  notice  was  given  out  saying  that  the  Canada  School  Journal 
would  take  its  place,  the  natural  inference  would  be,  that  it  is  sent  to  all  the  teachers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  fact  that  it  is  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  Dr.  McLellan  and  I  went  over  the  prices  of  books  with  you  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  we  state  the  object  we  had  ?  A.  That  you  wanted  to  get  the  names  of  the 
publishers,  and  the  prices  of  those  books. 

Q.  The  lowest  prices  at  which  those  books  could  be  sold  to  leave  a  margin  for  the 
publishers.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  inquire  at  what  price  you  published  the  books,  and  the  lowest  prices. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  we  ask  you  for  any  information  as  to  your  English  invoices,  the  discount 
allowed,  and  the  rate  per  cent,  for  exchange,  and  so  on  ?     A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  in  estimating  the  fair  price  to  put  on  Morris'  Gram- 
mar, for  instance,  we  asked  you  what  the  book  cost  you  and  what  per  centage  you  had  to 
pay  the  English  publishers  for  that  book  ?  A.  Yes,  I  told  you  that,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  not  Dr.  McLellan  and  myself  try  to  get  fairly  at  an  estimate  of  prices  that 

»  would  be  just  to  both  the  publishers  and  the  country  ?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  obtained  a  list  of  the  different  school  sections  and  the 
teachers  in  the  country  ?  A.  That  I  cannot  swear  to,  any  further  than  their  taking  over 
the  Journal  of  Education. 

Q.  Could  you  name  the  High  and  Public  School  books  now  on  the  authorized  list  of 
which  the  Canadian  copyrights  are  held  by  your  firm,  if  I  read  them  to  you  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  the  Canadian  series  of  Reading  books  ?  A.  Yes,  but  we  do  not 
hold  the  copyright. 

Q.  Not  exclusively  ?     A.  Not  by  any  means. 

Q.  The  Primer  of  English  Grammar,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  now  publish  Fleming's  Analysis  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Miller's  Analytical  and  Practical  English  Grammar  ?    A.  We  do. 

Q  Do  you  publish  the  English  Grammar,  for  Junior  classes,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Davies  ? 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  The  Advanced  Arithmetic,  for  Canadian  Schools,  by  Smith  &  McMurchy  ?  A. 
We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  the  Elementary  Arithmetic,  by  the  same  authors  ?     A,  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Todhunter's  Geometry  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  control  its  sale  in  this  country  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Campbell's  Geography?     A.  We  do. 

Q.  Do  you  control  the  sale  of  Freeman's  European  History  in  this  country  ?  A.  We 
publish  it  here. 

Q.  Do  you  control  the  sale  of  the  History  of  England,  by  Edith  Thompson  ?  A.  We 
publish  the  new  edition. 

Q.  Do  you  control  the  sale  of  Oliver's  Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany  ?     A.  N  >. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  the  Chemistry  Primer,  by  Roscoe  ?     A.  We  publish  that. 

Q.  Do  you  control  the  sale  of  the  Elementary  Physical  Geography,  by  Geikie  ?  A. 
We  do. 

Q.  The  Physical  Geography  by  David  Page  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Dr.  McLellan  and  myself  lower  the  prices  of  any  of  these  books,  or  did  the 
Minister  lower  the  prices  of  any  of  these  books  ?  Were  the  Grammar  and  Science  Pri- 
mers, for  instance,  sold  for  30c.  before  this  list  was  issued  ?  A.  The  prices  of  the  Gram- 
mar Primer  and  the  Chemistry  were  reduced  from  30c.  to  25c. 

Q.  30c.  was  the  regular  Canadian  price  for  the  English  shilling  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q,  And  we  based  our  estimates  on  25cts,  for  the  English  Shilling?     A,  Yes, 

Q.  There  are  16  books  published  or  controlled  by  you?  A.  The  Readers,  Grammars, 
and  Arithmetics  are  common  to  everyone. 

Q.  But  there  are  six  books  without  all  those  ?     A.   Three  of  these  are  Primers. 

Q.  In  regard  to  High  School  books — do  you  control  the  sale  of  Arnold's  First  and 
Second  Latin  books  ?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Latin  works  ?  A.  The  Latin  Grammar  we  do,  and  the 
Principia  Latina,  we  do. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  four  separate  books  1     A.  No,  Part  I. 

Q.  Bryce's  series  of  Latin  Readers  1     A.    We  do  not  control  them  exclusively. 

Q.  Can  any  other  wholesale  publishers  import  them  1  A.  Yes,  any  one  who  chooses 
to  do  so. 

Q.  Have  you  the  sole  sale  of  Dr.  William  Smith's  Latin  Grammar  ?  A.  Of  these 
English  books,  we  have  no  sole  sale  of  any.  In  publishing  an  English  copyright  in  this 
country,  the  English  book  is  allowed  to  be  imported,  and  we  have  no  sole  sale  of  any  of 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Dr.  Smith's  Grammar  ?     A.  We  have  printed  it. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Harkness's  Latin  Grammar  1  A.  It  is  an  American  book  pub- 
lished by  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.     We  print  it. 

Q.  Do  you  publish  Arnold's  Latin  Composition  ]     A,  No. 

Q.  Do  you  control  the  sale  by  any  arrangement  with  the  publishers  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Latin  Composition  by  means  of  the  English  Idiom,  by  Abbot  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Dallin's  materials  for  Latin  Prose  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Dr.  Smith's  Greek  works — do  you  control  them,  or  have  you  republished  them? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  control  the  sale  of  that  book  ?  A.  No.  We  could  if  we  wished,  we 
have  the  plates,  but  we  have  not  printed  it.     There  is  no  sale  for  it. 

Q.  You  have  the  copyright  ]  A.  No.  There  is  no  copyright  unless  it  is  printed  in 
this  country.  We  have  notlprinted  it  here,  nor  has  anybody  else  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Committee  that  you  think  are  too  high  ? 
A.  On  which  books  1 

Q.  On  any  of  them.  Are  there  any  prices  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  that 
you  believe  to  be  too  high  ?  A.  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  at  $1  is  too  high,  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  at  50  c. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  Arithmetic  authorized  ?  A.  It  is  authorized  in  conjunction  with 
the  other  I  believe,  but  the  recommendation  is  so  strong  that  the  sale  of  the  other  is  declin- 
ing altogether. 

Q.  What  recommendation  ?  A.  The  recommendation  of  Dr.  McLellan  in  the  papers, 
and  the  knowledge  that  he  is  the  Examiner  in  Arithmetic. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  any  book  authorized  exclusively  in  any  subject,  the  price  of 
which  you  think  is  too  high  1  A.  Mason's  Grammar  becomes  the  exclusive  grammar 
after  the  end  of  next  year. 

Q.  How  about  Morris's  Primer  1     A.  The  price  is  reduced. 

Q.  Is  it  not  authorized  1     A.  It  is. 

Q.  How  does  Mason's  become  exclusive  1  A.  Recause  the  one  is  an  introductory 
grammar  and  the  other  is  an  advanced  grammar,  while  the  one  is  published  at  the  same 
price  as  the  other  introductory  grammar,  and  the  other  is  published  at  double  the  price  of 
the  former  advanced  grammar. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Minister  of  Education  has  raised  the  price  of  any  book  1  A. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  Committee  has  lowered  the  price  of  many  of  the  books  ?  If 
there  has  been  any  change,  has  it  not  been  downwards  instead  of  upwards  ?  A.  The 
changes  made  by  the  Committee,  have  as  a  rule  been  towards  a  reduction — I  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  High  School  books. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  plan  of  the  Government  or  the  Department  holding  the  copy- 
right to  be  an  equitable  one  1     A.  That  is  a  point  on  which  you  are  asking  an  opinion. 

Q.  I  ask  your  opinion  as  a  business  man  ?  A.  As  a  business  man  I  should  say  it 
would  be  impracticable. 

Q.  When  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  held  the  copyrights  of  certain  books — 
the  readers,  the  grammars,  and  Smith  and  McMurchy's  Arithmetic — do  you  think  good 
results  followed  ?  Do  you  think  the  price  of  the  books  was  lowered  1  A.  No  ;  and  bad 
results  followed  from  it. 

Q.  Was  the  mechanical  quality   of  the  books  improved  by  their  being  placed  in  the 
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hands  of  the  different  publishers  ?     A.  The  quality  of  the  books  was  not  changed.     The 
books  remained  the  same  as  they  were  at  first. 

Q.  I  know  you  maintain  the  regulation  standard  of  quality.  I  refer  to  the  series 
published  generally.  Do  you  think  an  improvement  was  made  in  the  quality  of  the 
books,  mechanically,  by  the  competition  ?     A.  No.     There  was  no  improvement. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  method  of  holding  the  copyright  in  the  Department  is  imprac- 
ticable, and  that  bad  results  followed  the  attempt  to  control  the  copyright  by  the  De- 
partment 1  A.  Undoubtedly  ;  inasmuch  as  the  moment  the  Department  holds  the  copy- 
right there  are  a  dozen  ready  to  come  forward  with  copyrights  to  sell  to  them,  and  it  is 
the  question  who  has  the  most  influence  to  get  their  copyrights  bought. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  When  was  Campbell's  Geography  authorized  ?  A.  By  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction, some  time  last  year.  I  think  it  was  just  shortly  before  the  Council  ceased  to 
exist.     It  may  have  been  late  in  the  Fall  before. 

Q.  When  did  your  firm  begin  to  publish  that  useful  and  popular  book  1  A.  Ten 
years  ago. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  publishing  it  ever  since  1  A.  Yes.  I  should  wish  you  to 
understand  that  the  principal  sale  was  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 

Q.  It  was  published  in  Ontario  also,  and  used  considerably  ?  A.  No,  it  was  not. 
There  were  notices  sent  from  the  Department  here  stating  that  the  book  must  be  discon- 
tinued in  the  different  schools  here. 

Q.  You  continued  publishing  it  1  A.  Yes,  because  we  sold  it  in  every  place,  except 
Ontario. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  many  pages  there  are  in  Mason's  Grammar  1     A.  298  pages. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  the  Fourth  Reader  ]     A.  384. 

Q.  How  many  pages  are  there  in  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  ?     A.  356. 

Q.  Is  the  Fourth  Book  open  to  all  publishers  to  publish  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  Fourth  Book  as  expensive  to  get  up  as  Mason's  Grammar  ?  A.  Mason's 
Grammar  might  be  a  little  more  expensive. 

Q.  Would  it  make  a  difference  of  four  cents  in  the  volume — the  getting  up  of  the 
book — the  superiority  1  A.  It  would  be  hard  work  to  say  exactly  without  going  into  a 
calculation  ;  but  probably  it  would  be. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Does  the  price  of  a  book  depend  on  the  number  of  pages  1     A.  Not  always. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  believe  there  are  expensive  plates  in  the  Fourth  Book  ?  A.  There  are  some 
illustrations. 

Alfred  Baker,  sworn  : — 

By  Dr.  McLellan 

Q.  You  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  was  your  standing  at  the  final  examination  ?  A.  I  was  gold  medallist  in 
my  year. 

Q.  Have  you  had  experience  as  a  teacher  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  an  examiner  ?     A.  Yes,  in  the  University  and  elsewhere. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  questions  in  the  Second  Class  Natural  Philo- 
sophy Paper  of  this  year  with  Kirkland's  Statics  and  other  works  of  that  kind  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  question  is  said  to  be  the  same — what  is  your  opinion  ?     Have  you  ex- 
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amined  that  with  Kirkland's  Statics  and  other  papers  ?     A.  It  would  assist  me  possibly, 
if  I  had  copies  of  these  questions  in  my  hands, 

Q.  Have  you  found  that  problem  in  any  other  text-books,  and  if  so,  what  1  A.  I 
have  found  it  in  Magnus,  page  241. 

Q.  Not  only  the  same  in  principle,  but  the  same  in  words  ?  A.  Yes.  In  the  Exam- 
ination Paper  it  is:  "A  weight  of  100  lbs.  is  suspended  by  two  flexible  strings,  one  of 
which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  inclined  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  the  vertical ;  what  is  the 
tension  of  each  string  ?  "  In  Magnus  it  is  :  "A  weight  of  24  lbs.  is  suspended  by  two 
flexible  strings,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to 
the  vertical  direction  ;  what  is  the  tension  in  each  string  1 " 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  problem  in  any  other  text-book  ?  A.  I  have  found  problems 
identical  in  principal. 

Q.  Have  you  found  question  2  in  any  other  text-books  ?  A.  I  have  found  that  also 
in  Magnus,  page  244  :  "  Show  how  it  is  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  way  in  a  di- 
rection different  from  that  of  the  wind."  It  is  almost  identical  with  the  question  in  the 
paper  :  "  Show  by  a  diagram  how  it  is  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  make  headway  in  a 
direction  at  an  angle  of  60Q  with  that  of  the  wind."  I  would  understand  Magnus  to  mean 
in  any  direction,  so  that  it  would  include  an  angle  of  60°. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  the  fact  that  a  diagram  should  be  asked  for  ?  A.I 
do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  a  natural  thing  to  ask  for,  when  requiring  an  an- 
swer to  such  a  question,  and  it  is  an  exceedingly  common  thing  to  give  a  diagram  in  a 
thing  of  that  kind.  I  think  the  diagram  is  asked  for  in  other  books.  I  think  it  is  found 
in  Johnson's  charts  on  Natural  Philosophy. 

Q.  Have  you  found  it  in  any  other  text-books  3  A.  No.  Only  in  Peck's  ganot  there 
is  an  explanation  of  the  same  thing.     There  is  not  the  same  resemblance,  though. 

Q.  There  is  a  diagram  there  1     A.     Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  found  question  3  in  any  of  the  text-books  ?  A.  I  have  found  it  in  Wor- 
mell. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  the  same  question  is  found  in  any  other  text-book  1  A.  The 
same  in  principle.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  same  in  wording  in  any  other  text- 
books. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  it  occurs  in  Feer's  Mechanics  1  A.  I  have  heard  so.  I 
have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  Is  question  4  peculiar  to  Kirkland,  or  is  it  found  in  other  books'?  A.  It  is  not 
peculiar  to  Kirkland.  I  found  one  as  close  in  wording  in  Magnus,  page  238  :  "  A  ladder 
the  weight  of  which  is  W,  and  acts  at  a  point  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  foot,  is  made 
to  rest  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall,  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  60°,  by  a  force  applied 
horizontally  to  the  foot ;  find  the  force."     The  solution  of  that  is  also  given  in  Magnus. 

Q.   Have  you  found  it  in  any  other  books  1     A.  The  same  in  principle. 

Q.  In  many  of  the  books  ?  A.  In  Godwin,  and  Todhunter,  and  Cherriman,  and  a 
couple  in  Wormell  resembling  it. 

Q.  No.  5  ?  A.  I  found  that  in  Magnus,  more  closely  resembling  the  Examination 
Paper  than  Kirkland  does.  At  page  272  in  Magnus  :  "A  triangular  board  weighing 
301bs.  is  carried  by  3  men,  each  standing  at  one  of  the  corners ;  what  weight  does  each 
bear  ? " 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  as  similar  even  in  wording  to  this  question  ?  A.I  think  it 
is  more  similar,  because  in  Kirkland  the  answer  is  suggested  to  us,  that  each  man  supports 
the  same  weight.  In  both  the  Examination  Paper  and  in  Magnus,  the  expression,  sup- 
ported by  three  men,  is  employed. 

Q.  Is  that  question  quite  a  common  one  1  A.  Very  common.  It  is  in  Galbraith  and 
Houghton,  in  Magnus,  in  Todhunter,  in  Hamblin  Smith,  in  Snowball,  in  Cherriman  and 
in  Wormell. 

Q.  Have  you  found  anything  like  question  No.  6  in  any  of  the  other  text-books  1  A. 
In  Hamblin  Smith,  page  105  :  "Ina  system  of  pulleys  in  which  each  pulley  hangs  by  a 
separate  string  there  are  three  pulleys  of  equal  weights.  The  weight  attached  to  the  lowest 
is  32  lbs.,  and  the  power  is  11  lbs.     Find  the  weight  of  each  pulley."     That  is  identical. 

Q.  Did  you  find  that  question  or  others  precisely  the  same  in  principle  elsewhere  ? 
A.      found  another  analogous  to  it  on  page  106  of  Hamblin  Smith  and  in  Todhunter, 
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Snowball,  and  Cherriman.     The  one  in  Harnblin  Smith  was  the  one  which  most  closely  re- 
sembled it. 

Q.  Read  question  7  in  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  "  Explain  the  principle  of  virtual 
velocities,  and  apply  it  to  find  the  i*elation  between  the  power  and  the  weight  in  a  lever  of 
the  second  order." 

Q.  Read  the  question  in  Kirkland's  Statics,  page  131,  No.  11  A.  "Explain  the 
term  virtual  velocity.  State  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities,  and  show  that  it  holds 
good  in  a  lever  of  the  third  order." 

Q.  Do  you  call  that  a  problem,  or  a  book-work  question,  found  in  any  book  whatever  1 
A.   I  would  consider  that  book- work. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  a  fair  thing  to  make  a  comparison  in  that  way  1  A.  In  the 
statement  of  propositions  in  book- work,  in  almost  all  mathematical  works,  there  is  a  strong 
resemblance,  and  I  should  not  think  there  was  anything  at  all  singular  in  that. 

Q.  Then  every  question  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  is  peculiar  to  Kirkland, 
is  found  in  other  text-books  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  are  found  in  Magnus  1     A.  Four  in  Magnus. 

Q.  How  many  in  Todhunter  the  same  in  principle  1  A.  Four,  and  4  in  Hamblin 
Smith — in  fact  5,  but  two  are  the  same  problem, —  4  in  Worraell,  and  4  in  Cherriman. 

Q.  Mr.  Robertson  says  the  course  prescribed  for  the  second-class  is  a  wide  course  1 
A.   I  consider  it  an  exceedingly  narrow  one. 

Q.  On  what  ground  do  you  consider  it  so  1  Have  you  there  the  course  prescribed  1 
A.  In  Natural  Philosophy,  it  is  Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces,  Principle  of 
Moments,  Centre  of  Gravity,  and  then  Hydrostatics.  It  is  narrow  in  the  way  it  is  treated, 
but  it  is  rendered  still  more  so  in  this  case,  because  the  collateral  mathematical  work  which 
accompanies  it  is  very  narrow  indeed.  For  instance,  they  are  supposed  apparently  to  know 
nothing  of  Trigonometry,  Algebra,  only  as  far  as  easy  Quadratics,  and  only  the  first  two 
books  in  Euclid.  These  all  bear  on  a  knowledge  of  Statics,  and  if  a  limited  knowledge  is 
required  of  candidates  in  pure  mathematics,  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  in  mixed 
mathematics. 

Q.  Mr.  Robertson  thought  the  course  so  wide  that  it  was  quite  possible  for  an  ex- 
aminer to  set  a  paper  outside  of  the  available  questions  1  A.  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  repeating  the  available  questions  in  book-work. 

Q.  And  riders  ?     A.  And  I  think  the  same  style  of  rider  exceedingly  likely  to  occur. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  Todhunter  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  the  86th  page  1  A.  "  On  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  an  official  pro- 
gramme, which  is  very  strictly  maintained,  it  becomes  in  some  measure  possible  to  conjec- 
ture what  a  forthcoming  Examination  Paper  will  contain."  .  .  .  "In  some  departments 
of  science,  as,  for  instance,  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  it  is  found  by  no  means  easy 
to  supply  an  adequate  variety  of  questions  at  once  sufficiently  simple  and  yet  requiring  some 
employment  of  thought.  The  consequence  is  obvious.  If  examiners  are  practically  unre- 
stricted, they  gradually  withdraw  from  the  sterile  fields,  and  cultivate  those  which  supply  a 
more  abundant  harvest  of  problems  and  exercises.  If  the  examiners  are  closely  confined  to 
the  official  programme  they  cannot  avoid  repeating  the  available  questions,  so  that  a  provi- 
dent tutor  may  advance  a  good  conjecture  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  set." 

Q.  It  is  shown  that  there  were  six  problems  on  the  paper  very  similar  to  those  in  Kirk- 
land's book.  Mr.  Robertson  could  not  account  for  that  fact.  Can  you  offer  any  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  more  questions  should  be  found  in  Kirkland's  book  than  in  any  other  book 
yet  published  ]  A.  If  the  Examination  Paper  were  made  up  by  selecting  problems  from 
different  authors,  I  found,  for  example,  four  questions  in  Magnus  as  closely  resembling  the 
problems  in  the  paper  as  any  in  Kirkland.  Now,  [I  find  that  altogether  there  are  448 
problems  in  Kirkland,  and  269  in  Magnus.  Magnus  is  a  more  extensive  work.  He  supposes 
a  knowledge  of  the  six  books  of  Euclid. 

Q.  He  takes  Trigonometry,  does  he  not  ?  A.  I  am  uncertain.  I  scarcely  think  he 
supposes  a  knowledge  of  Trigonometry.  He  also  takes  up  solids,  and  his  treatment  of  the 
principle  of  energy  enables  him  to  have  a  greater  scope.  Notwithstanding  that,  there  are 
only  269  in  Magnus,  while  there  are  448  in  Kirkland.  Allowing  for  the  fact  that 
Magnus  treats  the  subject  more  extensively,  you  might  reasonably  say  there  are  twice  the 
number  of  problems  over  the  same  ground  in  Kirkland   as  in  Magnus.     Therefore,  the 
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chances  are  that  there  would  be  only  half  as  many  problems  resembling  those  on  the 
paper  in  Magnus  as  in  Kirkland,  whereas  I  actually  find  more ;  so  that  the  chances  are  in 
favour  of  their  being  taken  from  Magnus  rather  than  from  Kirkland. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  set  a  paper  for  pupils  in  this  elementary  sub- 
ject, and  to  avoid  the  questions  which  have  been  referred  to  as  peculiar  to  Kirkland,  or 
to  avoid  the  type  questions  in  Kirkland's  book  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  avoid  setting  questions  similar  in  principle. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  Kirkland's  book,  according  to  the  number  of  problems  it 
contains,  has  more  problems  suited  to  our  course  than  any  single  book  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ?  A.  I  am  satisfied  that  no  book  can  be  found  which  contains  so  many 
problems  by  any  means,  to  solve  which  requires  no  greater  knowledge  of  pure  mathe- 
matics than  Kirkland's. 

Q.  Then  might  an  examiner  very  readily  set  a  paper,  not  having  Kirkland,  but  hav- 
ing Magnus,  Todhunter,  and  Hamblin  Smith  before  him,  with  all  these  questions  in  it 
which  are  found  in  the  paper,  without  looking  at  Kirkland  ?  A.  Every  one  of  these 
questions  is  found  in  other  authors,  so;  if  he  surrounded  himself  with  other  books,  he 
could  get  all  of  them. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  any  students  trained  in  Magnus,  or  Cherriman,  or  Twisden, 
could  be  as  well  prepared  for  the  examination  as  if  trained  with  Kirkland's  book  ?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  As  it  is  an  authorized  text-book,  do  you  think  an  examiner  would  be  justified  in  pre- 
paring his  paper  on  that  book  ?  A.  That  would  appear  to  me  to  be  part  of  the  object  of 
authorizing  a  book,  and  it  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  an  examiner  to 
follow  that  book. 

Q.  In  setting  a  paper  for  advanced  students,  would  you  expect  the  principles  which  you 
wanted  to  be  brought  out  to  be  disguised  in  tolerably  difficult  riders,  in  more  difficult  riders 
than  those  set  for  students  just  beginning  the  subject  ]     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  Natural  Philosophy  paper,  for  1876  '{    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  questions  there  similar  to  those  in  the  various  textbooks  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  paper  was  set  1  A.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  I  in- 
stituted the  comparison. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  desire  to  state  in  regard  to  the  general  conclusions  at  which 
you  have  arrived  ]  A.  I  instituted  a  comparison  between  Kirkland  and  Magnus,  that  has 
already  appeared  in  the  examination.  In  the  points  where  they  were  nearly  covering  the 
same  ground,  there  were  nearly  twice  as  many  problems  in  Kirkland  as  in  Magnus,  and  four 
of  these  problems  were  found  in  Magnus,  while  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  only 
half  as  many  would  be  found  in  Magnus  as  in  Kirkland  —  that  is,  three.  As  four  are 
there,  the  probability  is  that  the  paper  might  have  been  made  from  Magnus,  rather  than  from 
Kirkland.  Then,  the  fifth  rider  more  strongly  resembles  Magnus  than  Kirkland.  If  the 
examiner  was  borrowing  his  problems  from  a  particular  text-book,  if  he  was  borrowing  from 
Kirkland,  why  should  he  select  Magnus's  wording  1  I  think  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  con- 
tains very  few  original  problems,  that  it  is  a  book  which  is  made  up  by  culling  elementary 
problems  from  almost  all  the  elementary  works  which  treat  of  the  subject ;  and  accordingly, 
if  an  examiner  were  to  sit  down  to  make  up  a  paper,  and  were  to  act  as  examiners  frequently 
do — surround  himself  with  a  number  of  books  on  the  subject,  and  select  simple  problems 
from  those  books,  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  all  these  elementary  problems  would  be  found 
in  Kirkland.  The  book  is  a  selection  of  the  most  elementary  problems  from  all  the  best 
known  elementary  works  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Turn  back  to  question  No.  3.  What  have  you  corresponding  to  that  ]  A.  At  page 
149,  of  Wormell,  I  find  :  "  The  whole  length  of  each  oar  of  a  boat  is  9  feet,  and  from  the 
hand  to  the  row-lock  the  distance  is  2  feet  3  inches ;  each  of  eight  men  sitting  in  the  boat 
pulls  his  oar  with  a  force  of  60  pounds.  Supposing  the  blades  of  the  oars  not  to  move 
through  the  water,  find  the  resultant  force  propelling  the  boat. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  Arithmetic  paper  for  first-class,  have  you  the  questions  with 
which  comparisons  are  made  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  of  those  problems  said  to  be  entirely  identical  1  A. 
I  glanced  over  those  problems. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to  question  2  of  the  Examination  Paper,  and  pro- 
12 
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blem  13  of  the  work  1  A.  T  do  not  think  the  resemblance  is  very  marked  for  an  arith- 
metic paper.  I  do  not  think  it  is  marked  at  all  for  an  arithmetic  paper.  Nor  do  I  see 
the  marked  resemblance  between  question  3  on  the  paper  and  problem  23  in  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  questions  are  sufficiently  different  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  problem  23  of  the  book  and  problem  3  of  the  Examination 
Paper  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  identical  even  in  principle  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  different 
altogether. 

Q.  Even  in  problem  16  of  the  book  and  problem  4  of  the  paper,  is  there  an  element 
of  difference  !  A.  In  one  it  is  interest  payable  on  gold,  and  in  the  other  it  is  interest  pay- 
able on  bonds. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  problems  sufficiently  different  for  the  purposes  of  an 
Examination  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  comparisons  of  problem  19  with  ques- 
tion 5  1     A.  They  somewhat  resemble  each  other. 

Q.  Are  they  common  problems — problems  commonly  found  in  other  text  books  1 
A.  It  is  not  an  unusual  style  of  problem  at  all. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  the  change  of  wording  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  an 
examination  1     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  problem  10  with  question  6  on  the  paper  1  A.  There  is  rather 
a  marked  difference  between  the  two.  In  question  6  on  the  Examination  Paper,  copper 
is  introduced — a  third  element.     The  problem  is  quite  altered. 

Q.  The  problem  is  a  very  common  one,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Problem  3  in  the  book  and  No.  9  on  the  paper  ?  A.  These  resemble  each  other, 
but  the  style  of  problem  is  so  exceedingly  common  that  I  do  not  think  anything  of  that. 

Q.  Are  these  questions,  which  are  said  to  resemble  each  other  so  markedly  peculiar 
to  the  Book  of  Problems  ?  A.  No ;  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  up  a  great  variety 
of  problems  in  Arithmetic — the  principles  are  so  few. 

Q,  Have  you  compared  these  with  previous  Examination  Papers  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Are  all  of  them  to  be  found  in  ordinary  books  on  arithmetic,  or  problems,  identi- 
cal in  principle  ?     A.  Problems  identical  in  principle  are  of  common  occurrence. 

Q.  And  similar  in  wording  1  A.  I  should  judge  so,  because  we  naturally  fall  into  a 
sort  of  lingo  in  wording  mathematical  principles. 

Q.  Mr.  Davin  tried  to  leave  an  impression  that  the  paper  was  so  constructed  as  to 
be  equivalent  to  giving  candidates  beforehand  a  knowledge  of  the  Examination  Paper.  Is 
that  your  opinion  ?     A.  No.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  book  of  problems  1     A.I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  pretty  well  1     A.  I  have  looked  over  it  fairly  well. 

Q.  Have  you  made  a  comparison  of  the  other  three  papers  with  the  book  of  problems  ? 
A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ?     A.  Mathematical  tutor  in  University  College. 

Q.  Have  you  supplied  any  questions  to  Mr.  McLellan  for  Examination  Papers  ? 

The  witness  objected  to  answer. 

Q.  Did  you  set  the  papers  on  arithmetic  and  algebra  in  1876  for  Dr.  McLellan  ?  A. 
No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  the  larger  number  of  questions  for  that  Examination  Paper  ?  A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  first  question  on  the  paper  about  Statics  is  in  Magnus,  the  second 
in  Magnus,  the  third  in  Wormell,  the  fourth  in  Magnus,  the  fifth  in  Magnus,  the  sixth  in 
Hamblin  Smith.  Are  all  these  questions  found  in  any  one  of  these  books  '?  A.  All  of 
them  are  not.     Four  are  found  in  Magnus. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  occurred  in  Kirkland's  Statics  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  the  order  on  the  Examination  Paper  the  same  as  the  order  of  Kirkland's 
Statics  1     A.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?  A.  To  give  you  a  definite  answer  I  must  look 
again.     I  glanced  at  it  in  so  hasty  a  manner  in  making  the  comparison  that  I  cannot  say. 
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Q.  You  find  the  first  question  on  page  21  of  Kirkland,  the  second  on  page  33,  the 
third  on  page  61,  the  fourth  on  page  65,  the  fifth  on  page  86,  the  sixth  on  page  106,  the 
seventh  on  page  131.  Are  these  in  the  same  order.  Do  they  run  in  the  same  order  1  A. 
They  do. 

Q.  Turn  to  Magnus.  Is  the  following  the  order  in  Magnus  :  Simple  machines, 
triangle  of  forces,  resolution  of  forces,  moments,  centre  of  gravity  ?  A.  Machines  come 
first  in  the  part  of  his  book  relating  to  statics. 

Q.  What  next  ?  A.  The  theory  of  equilibrium,  which  corresponds  to  the  beginning 
of  Kirkland 's  book.    Under  that  head  would  be  treated  the  triangle  of  forces. 

Q.  What  is  the  third  1  A.  After  the  composition  of  forces,  conditions  of  equilibrium, 
and  then  resolution  of  forces. 

Q.  Next  to  that  you  have  moments  1     A.   Y"es ;  and  after  that  centre  of  gravity  1 

Q.  That  is  not  the  same  order  as  the  questions  1     A.  No,  it  is  not. 

Q.  You  have  Wormell  there.  See  if  that  is  the  same  order  as  that  in  Kirkland  1 
A.  It  is  rather  difficult  for  me  in  haste  to  look  over  these  and  express  an  opinion  as  to  the 
order  of  subjects.     They  are  found  under  different  heads.  ">j 

Q.  I  am  told  it  is — Resolution  of  forces,  triangle  of  forces,  moments,  centre 
of  gravity,  machines  1     A.   That  is  the  order. 

Q.  Turn  to  Hamblin  Smith ;  is  the  order  there — Triangle  of  forces,  resolution  of 
forces,  centre  of  gravity,  moments,  machines  1     A.  That  is  the  order. 

Q.  And  that  order  is  different  from  Kirkland  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  Magnus  contains  only  four  of  these  questions  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  paper  that  was  copied  from  Wormell  is  not  in  your  own  handwriting  j  who 
gave  you  that  paper  1     A.  It  is  a  copy  I  have. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  you  1     A.  I  obtained  the  copy  from  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  McLellan  that  an  Examination  Paper  on  a  subject  which  was  so 
narrow  as  this  subject  of  Statics  could  not  be  set  without  repeating  the  questions  that  are 
in  that  Examination  Paper  1     A.  Is  that  exactly  what  I  said  ? 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  McLellan  that  the  course  of  study  was  so  narrow  in  Statics  that 
an  Examination  Paper  could  not  be  set  without  repeating  his  questions  or  some  of  them  % 
A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  a  paper  could  not  be  set  without  repeating  some  of  those  seven  questions  1 
A.  You  are  speaking  of  problems  ;  I  was  speaking  of  bookwork. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  them  as  they  are  set  here.  Do  I  understand  that  those  ques- 
tions or  problems  in  Statics  would  have  to  be  repeated  ?  A.  These  riders  would  not  have 
to  be  repeated.  The  bookwork,  however,  would  have  to  be  repeated,  I  consider.  The 
riders  would  have  to  be  repeated  in  principle,  because,  of  course,  they  are  mere  applica- 
tions of  the  bookwork. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  many  questions  in  Statics  there  are  in  the  first-class  1876  paper  1 
A.  There  are  three  problems  here,  but  there  are  none  of  them  bookwork,  so  it  does  not 
relate  at  all  to  what  we  are  discussing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  tell  Mr.  McLellan  that  there  was  really  more  probability  that 
he  had  borrowed  from  Magnus  than  from  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  made  a  previous  explanation. 
I  said,  viewed  in  a  certain  light,  and  previous  to  that  there  was  an  explanation.  I  said, 
viewed  in  that  light,  it  is  more  probable  that  these  questions  were  borrowed  from  Mag- 
nus than  from  Kirkland. 

Q.  Seeing  that  the  questions  are  in  the  same  order  in  Kirkland,  do  you  still  adhere 
to  that  opinion  1  A.  I  do  not  take  that  into  consideration.  I  do  not  think  anything  at 
all  of  the  order. 

Q.  You  do  not  ]     A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  You  think  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  question  '?  A.  I  think  the  examiuer  learnt 
Statics  from  a  book  in  which  the  order  is  the  same.  I  would  do  the  same  because  I  first 
learned  Statics  from  a  book  in  which  that  order  was  followed. 

Q.  What  book  ?  A.  Cherriman.  With  a  slight  exception — resolution  and  triangle 
of  forces  are  inverted,  but  in  the  same  chapter. 

Q.  You  stated  to  Mr.  McLellan  that  it  was  a  very  proper  thing  that  an  examiner 
should  take  his  questions  from  a  text-book,  that  is  to  say,  from  Kirkland's  Statics.     Was 
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that  your  evidence  1  A.  I  do  not  think  you  are  repeating  Dr.  McLellan's  question.  I 
think  he  said  "  base  "  the  questions  on  the  text-book. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  questions  are  based  on  Kirkland's  Statics  ? 
A.  I  simply  answered  Dr.  McLellan's  question. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  are  those  questions,  in  your  opinion,  based  on  Kirkland's  Statics  1  A. 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  so. 

Q.  You  will  not  say  that  ?  A.  I  am  not  going  to  say  they  are  based  on  Kirkland's 
Statics,  or  on  what  book  they  are  based. 

Q.  But  you  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  base  the  questions  on  the  text-book  1 
A.  I  do.     Yes  ;  I  always  do  it  myself. 

Q.  Will  you  say,  looking  at  the  fact  that  these  questions  are  in  the  same  order  as  you 
have  the  questions  in  Kirkland's  Statics — is  it  your  opinion  that  they  were  not  taken  from 
Kirkland's  Statics  1  A.  I  am  not  giving  an  opinion  like  that  you  are  trying  to  elicit 
from  me  at  all.  My  conclusion  is,  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  certain  that  they  had 
been  taken  from  Kirkland's  Statics. 

Q.  You  say  Kirkland's  book  seems  to  be  culled  from  a  large  number  of  text-books  ? 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  From  Magnus,  Wormell,  Cherriman,  and  so  on  1  A.  No  ;  selections  have  not  been 
made  from  Cherriman,  for,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  book,  Cherri- 
man's  had  no  problems  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Tell  me  the  order  of  subjects  in  Cherriman's  book  ?  A.  Resolution  of  Forces. 
You  will  notice  a  difference  in  the  order  of  the  first  two,  but  the  difference  is  of  no  moment 
at  all.     It  is  here — Resolution  of  forces,  then  triangle  of  forces. 

Q.  But  in  Kirkland,  it  is  Triangle  of  Forces  and  then  Resolution  of  Forces  ?  A.  That 
is  no  matter  at  all. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  ]  A.  Then  Moments,  then  Centre  of  Gravity,  then  Mechanical 
Powers — that  would  be  pulleys — and  then  Virtual  Velocities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  McLellan  learnt  his  Statics  from  that  book  1  A.  It  was 
my  impression,  Dr.  McLellan  is  a  University  man,  and  it  is  my  impression  he  did  gain 
his  first  knowledge  of  Statics  from  this  work. 

Q.  You  say  in  regard  to  most  of  the  questions  in  the  Arithmetic  Paper,  the  principle 
is  the  same  1     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  used  that  expression. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  these  questions  were  taken  from  the  Examination  Pa- 
pers of  Dr.  McLellan  1  A.  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  am  not  going  to  say  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  of  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  it  possible  or  probable  that  those  questions  could  have  been  set 
by  Dr.  McLellan,  he  having  published  a  book,  and  not  have  been  taken  from  that  book  ? 
A.  It  is  quite  possible. 

Q.  Is  it  probable  1  A.  Well,  the  probability  I  do  not  know.  It  is  quite  possible, 
and  I  would  almost  say  it  is  quite  probable,  because  an  examiner  gets  into  a  certain  run 
of  questions,  and  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  out  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  Is  there  really  more  distinction  in  principle  between  triangle  of  forces  and  resolu- 
tion of  forces,  than  between  2  and  2  make  four,  and  twice  2  make  4?  A.  About  the  same 
difference. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  there  are  two  Schools  of  Mathematicians  in  England  in  regard 
to  Natural  Philosophy  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  Magnus  take  part  of  what  is  generally  called  Statics  under  Dynamics  ] 
A.  Yes,  he  does. 

Q.  Look  at  the  order  of  questions  on  the  paper  or  in  Kirkland's  Book.  Is  this  the 
order — Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces,  Principle  of  Moments,  Centre  of  Gravity. 
Mechanical  Powers,  Ratio  of  the  Power  to  the  weight  in  each,  and  a  simple  statement  of 
the  Virtual  Velocities  1     A.  That  is  the  order. 

Q.  Read  from  the  authorized  Programme  1  A.  "  High  School  Programme  and  Re- 
gulations for  Intermediate  Examinations.    Natural  Philosophy  : — Composition  and  Reso- 
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lution  of  Forces,  Principle  of  Moments,  Centre  of  Gravity,  Mechanical  Powers,  Ratio  of 
the  power  to  the  weight  in  each." 

Q.  Is  that  the  order  in  the  paper  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  paper,  then,  is  simply  composed  in  the  order  of  the  Official  Programme  ?  A. 
Quite  so. 

The  Inquiry  was  then  adjourned  until  to-morrow. 


'  Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1877. 

The  inquiry  opened  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks,  recalled,  said  : — 

Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  rather  objected  that  no  reply  was  received  to  applica- 
tions of  his,  having  been  refused.  One  was  in  reference  to  the  correspondence  in  refer- 
ence to  authorizing  certain  proposed  text-books ;  and  the  grounds  of  the  refusal  were 
given  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  and  were  communicated  to  that  firm.  I  refer  to  Messrs. 
Campbell  &  Sons,  not  understanding  why  it  was  that  authorizations  for  particular  text- 
books were  refused.  I  refer  to  the  evidence  as  reported  in  the  Globe,  I  may  say  that  as 
to  all  applications  as  to  the  authorization  of  particular  text-books — from  the  time  I  took 
charge  of  the  Department  until  I  addressed  the  letters  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May,  to 
three  booksellers— my  answer  to  all  was,  that  I  did  not  propose  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  authorizing  particular  text-books  until  the  general  policy  was  finally  settled.  I  also 
gave  that  answer  verbally  to  Mr.  Lovell,  who  seems  to  have  come  from  Montreal  on  the 
same  errand.  As  to  the  other  points,  my  refusal  to  give  the  list  of  trustees  of  the  different 
school  corporations  throughout  the  Province,  I  acted  in  reference  to  all  applications  of 
that  kind  upon  the  report  of  my  deputy,  who  stated  that  there  were  objections  to  that 
application  being  entertained,  and  upon  that  I  both  verbally  and  by  letter  refused  to 
accede  to  the  request.  The  deputy's  objections  were  practical  in  their  nature  and  I  coin- 
cided in  them. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Did  Adam  Miller  &  Company  receive  those  lists  ?  A.  No  such  application  was 
ever  made  to  me  by  Adam  Miller  &  Company.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  because 
the  Journal  of  Education  had  no  subscribers  ;  it  was  distributed  gratuitously.  The  School 
Journal  and  the  Journal  of  Education  were  published  for  three  months,  I  think,  con- 
temporaneously. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Is  that  letter,  produced,  your  letter.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  Mr.  Marling's  signature,  and  is  that  the  letter  you  instructed  him  to  write  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Letters  of  the  25th  of  April,  1877,  and  8th  of  March,  1876,  produced  :— 

"Education  Department  (Ont.), 

"Toronto,  25th  April,  1877. 

"Dear  Sirs, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  19th  instant,  with  reference  to  being  fur- 
nished with  a  list  and  post  office  addresses  of  the  different  school  trustees,  I  find  that  I 
could  not  comply  with  this  request  without  entailing  a  large  amount  of  labour  upon  the 
staff  of  the  Department,  which  I  cannot  do.  It  would  be  necessary  to  specially  compile  a 
list  in  order  that  your  request  might  be  complied  with. 

"  I  am, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Adam  Crooks, 

"  Minister  of  Education. 
"  Messrs.  James  Campbell  &  Son, 

"  Booksellers, 

"  Toronto." 
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"  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  Ontario, 

[No.  4365  Cx.]  "  Education  Office, 

"  Toronto,  8th  March,  1876. 

"  Gentlemen, — I  have  the  honour,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  to  state 
in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  that  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Department  to  decline  to  furnish  the  lists  of  the  School  Sections  of  the  Province  and  their 
Post  office  addresses. 

"  This  request  involves  important  considerations  beyond  the  scope  of  the  object  that 
you  require  this  information  for,  and  if  it  is  granted  at  all,  it  will  have  to  be  given  to  all 
booksellers  in  Canada  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of  their  business. 

"  Parties  wishing  to  communicate  with  the  School  Trustees  can  do  so  by  advertisement 
in  the  Journal  of  Education — a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  each  School  Section  in  Ontario. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  A  lex.  Marling, 

"  Secretary. 
"  Messrs.  Jas.  Campbell  &  Son, 

"  Publishers,  <fcc., 

"  Toronto." 


Q.  In  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  March,  the  request  of  Mr.  Campbell  is  declined  because 
it  would  be  necessary  to  compile  a  list  in  order  that  the  request  might  be  complied  with  1 
A.   Yes.     That  was  the  objection  which  the  deputy  reported  to  me  on  that. 

Q.  You  see  there  is  a  discrepancy  ?  A.  Yes,  because  in  the  interval  my  own  impres- 
sion was,  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  objectionable  features  did  not  exist,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  last  application,  the  deputy  still  reported  to  me  there  was  that  practical 
difficulty. 

Q.  In  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  March,  it  is  stated  that  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  sent  to  each  School  Section  in  Ontario,  Do  you  know  that  when  the  Journal 
of  Education  was  stopped  and  the  Canada  School  Journal  took  its  place  as  the  Educational 
organ,  the  list  of  subscribers  was  handed  over  to  Adam  Miller  and  Company  1  A.  I  per- 
sonally knew  nothing  of  the  practical  management — of  the  detailed  management,  that  is 
— of  the  Journal  of  Education — that  was  left  with  other  specific  matters  entirely  to  the 
Deputy  Minister.  I  only  know  that  I  required  that  the  proposed  matter  in  the  Journal 
should  not  be  published  until  I  had  the  opportunity  myself  personally  of  looking  it  over. 
I  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  which  attended  its  distribution. 

Henry  James  Clarke,  sworn: — 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  You  are  a  publisher  1     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  publish  some  text-books  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  are  two  methods  proposed  with  reference  to  the  copy- 
right of  books — one  that  the  copyright  should  be  held  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  or 
the  Education  Department,  and  the  other  that  the  copyright  should  be  held  by  the  pub- 
lishers who  produce  the  book.  Do  you  believe  that  the  method  of  having  the  copyright 
held  by  the  Minister  of  Education  is  practicable  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  experience  in  connection  with  that  plan  :  it  was  suggested 
that  you  should  surrender  certain  copy-rights  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  originally  published  Smith  and  McMurchy's  Arithmetics  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  the  copyright  was  surrendered,  was  the  price  lowered  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  After  you  surrendered  the  copyright,  and  other  publishers  were  allowed  to  pub- 
lish the  book — three  other  publishers  or  so  1     A.  Three,  I  think, 
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Q.  And  the  combination  amongst  the  publishers  did  not  lower  the  price  of  this  book? 
A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  improve  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  book  1     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  prices  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education  during  the 
present  year  have  increased  the  cost  to  the  consumers.  Is  there  any  book  on  the  list 
which  has  been  increased  in  price  during  the  present  year  by  the  action  of  the  Minister 
of  Education  ?     A.  Not  increased  in  price — no  particular  book,  that  I  am  aware. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  book  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Education  which  in  your 
opinion  is  too  high — costs  too  much  at  the  present  time  1  A.  Yes.  I  think  that  Hamblin 
Smith's  Arithmetic  is  too  high. 

By  the  Commissioner. 
Q.  How  much  is  it  on  the  list  1     A.  $1. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  eighty  cents  too  dear  for  that  book  1     A.  I  should. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  book,  the  price  of  which  you  considered  too  high  ?  A. 
I  think  that  Mason's  Grammar  is  too  high. 

Q.  You  think  that  Mason's  Grammar  would  be  too  high  at  75  cents;  before  its 
authorization  into  Canada,  what  was  the  price  ?     A.  $1. 

Q.  So  the  Minister  of  Education  lowered  the  price  25  cents.     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  Adam  Miller  &  Company  are  the  publishers  of  the  Canada 
School  Journal  1     A.  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Does  that  give  them,  or  does  it  not,  an  advantage  over  other  publishers  in  regard 
to  the  text-books,  and  other  books  connected  with  this  Institution  ?     A.  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  You  told  Mr.  Hughes  that  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  is  too  high — what  do  you 
mean  by  that  1  A.  I  mean  that,  considering  the  circulation  and  cost  of  production,  it 
might  be  sold  for  considerably  less. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  circulation  of  it  is  very  large  1  A.  I  judge  that  it  must 
be. 

Q.  The  circulation  of  the  authorized  text-books  must  be  very  large  1  A.  Compara- 
tively large. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Smith  &  McMurchy's  Advanced  Arithmetic  ?  A.  I  have 
it  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  What  is  the  price  of  that  1     A.  Fifty  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  minimum  1     A.  There  is  no  minimum. 

Q.  How  many  cents  more  would  the  getting  up  of  Hamblin  Smith  entail  on  the 
publishers  of  that  book  1  A.  I  can  hardly  say  exactly.  I  should  say  about  five  cents 
more — net  cost,  I  mean. 

Q.  As  to  Mason's  Grammar,  you  say  seventy-five  cents  the  maximum,  and  sixty  cents 
the  minimum  are  too  high  1     A.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  suppose  considering  its  circulation  and  the  cost  of  production  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  As  an  authorized  text-book,  it  must  have  a  very  large  circulation  ?  A.  I  have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Look  at  that  Grammar — the  Analytical  Grammar,  Miller's  Analytical  and  Prac- 
tical English  Grammar — what  is  the  price  of  that  1     A.  37|  cents  retail  1 

Q.  There  is  no  minimum  price  for  that  1  A.  No  ;  there  is  one  price  fixed  for  those 
books,  of  which  the  Department  has  the  copyright. 

Q.  How  much  more  would  Mason's  Grammar  cost  to  produce,  than  that  per  vol- 
ume ?  A.  Mason's  is  a  very  superior  book  to  this — I  should  think  ten  cents  per  volume, 
net  cost. 
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By  Prop.  Young. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic — is  that  really  an  authorized  book, 
in  point  of  fact  ?     A.  It  is  on  the  list,  Schedule  A. 

Q.  Is  there  any  mark  opposite  itl  A.  Yes — "Conditional  on  adaptation  to  Ca- 
nadian Schools." 

Q.  Has  any  adaptation  been  made  ?     A.     I  understand  so. 

Q.  By  whom  ?     A.  By  Mr.  Kirkland,  I  think. 

Q.  Has  that  been  sanctioned  ?  A.  As  I  understand.  I  have  not  seen  any  authori- 
tative statement,  but  it  has  been  always  sold  as  authorized. 

Q.  Has  any  public  announcement  been  made  that  it  is  authorized  ?  A.  Messrs. 
Miller  publish  it  on  their  list  as  authorized. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Was  there  any  demand  for  Mason's  Grammar,  when  it  was  one  dollar  A.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  If  it  was  not  an  authorized  book,  would  you  have  wished  its  publication  1  A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  Or  of  Hamblin  Smith,  if  it  was  not  an  authorized  book  ?  A.  After  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan's  letter,  we  would,  but  not  before. 

Q.  After  Dr.  McLellan's  letter,  why  would  you  do  it  1  A.  It  was  so  strongly  com- 
mendatory that  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  find  its  way  into  the  schools. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  authorized  1  A.  I  do 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  contrary  to  law  to  use  a  book  in  the  schools  that  is  not  authorized  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  could  it  get  into  the  schools,  then  ?     A.  Such  things  are  done. 

Q.  How  could  it  get  into  the  schools  if  it  were  not  authorized  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  j 
but  it  is  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  A.  By  report ;  by  statements  of  teachers  ; 
not  personally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  books  not  authorized,  which  could 
be  only  accounted  for  by  students  in  the  schools  using  them  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Name  one  of  the  books  ]     A.  The  Examination  Papers  of  McLellan  and  Kirkland. 

Q.  What  other  book  1     A.  That  is  the  one  prominent  in  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Swinton's  Language  Lessons  1  A.  Yes  j  that  has  a 
large  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  ?     A.  I  could  not  recollect  any  at  this  moment. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  get  any  intimation  from  any  one,  months  beforehand,  when 
a  book  is  going  to  be  authorized  ?     A.  I  should  like  to. 

Q.  You  have  never  got  it,  have  you  1     A.  Never. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  On  what  do  you  found  the  opinion  that  it  is  contrary  to  law  to  use  an  unauthorized 
book  ?     A.  On  the  published  regulations. 

Q.  Does  the  law  prevent  teachers  or  students  buying  any  books  they  please  1  A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  The  law  only  forbids  a  teacher  forcing  an  unauthorized  book  on  the  pupils  I  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to  buy  any  book  he  likes  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Department,  calling  the  attention  of  the  Minister  to  the 
fact,  that  I  was  about  to  publish  a  book  of  problems  ?     A.  Yes.    That  you  had  published  it. 

Q.  You  were  publishing  a  book  of  problems  at  the  same  time  ?  A.  Yes,  we  had  it 
in  course  of  publication. 

Q.  When  you  state  that  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  has  a  very  large  circulation  in 
the  schools,  what  is  your  reason  for  doing  it  1      A.  Because  the  circulation  of  the  Ad- 
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vanced  Arithmetic  has  so  largely  decreased  since  the  decrease  in  the  price  of  Hamblin 
Smith's. 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the  publication  of  the  Examination  Papers 
in  Arithmetic.     A.  It  might. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  course  gone  into,  in  the  Public  Schools  in 
Arithmetic  is  included  in  your  small  Arithmetic  of  Smith  &  McMurchy  1  A.  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.     I  am  only  speaking  of  the  previous  and  present  sale. 

Q.  If  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  likely  that  students  would  purchase  a  book,  produced  at 
a  time  when  they  can  get  a  book  and  cover  the  cost  at  thirty  cents  or  twenty -five  cents  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know.     I  know  that  the  sale  of  Hamblin  Smith  is  very  large. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  Public  Schools  at  all  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  the  High  Schools  they  would  have  the  right  to  use  it  ?  A.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that. 

Q.  The  regulations  do  not  prevent  students  and  teachers  from  using  unauthorized 
books,  do  they  ?     A.I  always  understood  so. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  believe  that  the  Canada  School  Journal  gives  Adam  Miller  & 
Company  a  greater  power  with  the  teachers  than  the  other  publishers  possess.  Is  there 
anything  to  prevent  you  or  any  other  publisher  starting  a  school  journal  for  yourself? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  it  ?  A.  The  fact  that  the  Canada  School  Journal  is  the  authorized  organ 
of  the  Department,  which  also  gives  it  immense  power. 

Q.  Was  it  the  authorized  organ,  when  it  started  1     A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  publisher  who  chooses  to  advertise  in  any  way 
he  wishes  in  the  Canada  School  Journal  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  One  wholesale  publisher  does  advertise  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  the  editorial  part  or  the  news  columns  of  the  Journal  contain 
any  recommendations  of  Adam  Miller's  books  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  such  recommendation  that  has  appeared  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  book  1     A.  McLellan's  Examination  Papers. 

Q.  In  the  news,  or  editorial  columns  1     A.     In  the  book  reviews. 

Q.  Is  that  an  authorized  book  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  authorized  books'?  A.  "How  to  Eead"  is  an  authorized 
book,  I  believe.     There  is  also  a  review  of  that. 

Q.  Have  you  issued  lately  a  text-book  for  Prof.  Cherriman,  with  examination  ques- 
tions by  Mr.  Baker  ?     A.  We  have. 

Q.  Did  you  submit  that  to  the  editors  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  for  editorial 
notice  ]     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  that  it  was  too  late  for  the  last  Journal  1     A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  copyright  is  paid  by  the  publisher  of  Mason's  Grammar  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  state  that  the  cost  of  it  would  simply  be  about  ten  cents 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  Advanced  Grammar  by  Dr.  Davies  1  A.  Judging  from 
the  general  amount  paid  for  English  copyright, — that  is  what  I  go  upon — I  thought  it  too 

hish- 

Q.  On  a  small  book  like  the  Primer,  what  is  the  amount  ?  A.  I  think  it  is  three 
pence  per  copy ;  but  I  am  not  so  positive.      I  know  what  we  pay  for  our  own  copyright. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  amount  paid  on  Mason's — you  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively ?     A.  Not  positively. 

Q.  You  state  that  a  large  number  of  Swinton's  have  been  sold  ;  can  you  give  an 
estimate  ?     A.  They  come  in  by  the  hundred  or  the  gross,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  Province  that  it  is  recommended  ?  A. 
I  believe  so. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  5,000  a  good  sale  1     A.  I  should  think  it  a  good  sale. 

Q.  And  you  think  it  is  more  than  that  1  A.  I  should  judge  so  by  the  amount  pass- 
ing through  our  hands. 
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Q.  If  not  more  than  5,000  or  6,000,  it  might  be  purchased  only  by  the  teachers  1  A. 
I  doubt  it.     I  doubt  that  all  teachers  possess  a  copy. 

Q.  It  might  be  purchased  simply  by  the  teachers  1     A.  Barely  possible. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Before  McMurchy's  Advanced  Arithmetic,  how  many  have  you  sold  in  the  last 
six  months  ?  A.  Our  number  from  January  to  June  was  985,  but  I  imagine  that  from 
July  to  December  it  will  be  very  largely  increased. 

Clarke  Moses,  sworn  : — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  What  certificate  do  you  hold  1    A.  A  First  A. 

Q    What  position  are  you  now  in  1     A.  Public  School  Inspector. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  arithmetic  and  arithmetical  examinations.     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  McLellan's  and  Kirkland's  Book  of  Problems  ]     A.  I  have. 

Q*  Have  you  examined  the  Arithmetic  Paper  of  last  July  for  examination  for 
admission  to  High  Schools  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Is  there  a  part  in  the  Examination  Papers  on  entrance  examinations  ?  A.  There  is 
a  part  devoted  to  entrance  examination  papers. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  similarity  between  that  paper  of  mine  in  July  and  any 
questions  of  mine  in  that  book  1  A.  No  striking  similarity ;  nothing  to  lead  me  to 
believe  that  there  is  any  great  similarity ;  nothing  more  than  in  any  other  book  of 
problems. 

Q.  Are  there  any  questions  identical  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  strikingly  similar  1     A.  No. 

Q.  You  consider  that  paper  set  entirely  independent  of  the  book  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  candidates  come  up  for  entrance  examination  ?  A. 
About  five  thousand. 

A.  There  is  in  that  book  a  series  of  papers  for  third-class  candidates  1     A.  Yes. 

A.  Have  you  examined  that  series  carefully  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  it  with  the  third-class  paper  for  1877  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  question  identical  with  any  in  the  book  1     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  notes  on  the  subject  1     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 
Q.  When  were  those  notes  made  1     A.  This  week. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  precisely  identical  1     A.  I  found  none  identical. 

Q.  Are  there  any  strikingly  similar  1  A.  You  can  find  all  the  principles  ;  but  there 
is  no  striking  similarity. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  paper  was  set  entirely  independently  of  the  book  1  A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  third-class  candidates  there  were  in  July  ?  A. 
About  5,000. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  paper  for  second-class  teachers'  examination,  with  the 
corresponding  department  in  the  book  in  question  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  detect  any  striking  similarities  between  the  questions  on  the  paper  and 
the  questions  in  the  book,  or  any  of  them  ?  A.  The  paper  of  July,  1876,  is  incorporated 
in  the  book,  and  that  contains  a  problem  the  same  as  in  July,  1877.  That  is  the  only  one 
I  found. 

Q.  Does  this  paper  of  1877  present  any  striking  resemblance  to  that  particular 
book,  which  contains  papers  given  for  practice  for  candidates  for  second-class  certificates  fl 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Are  you  of  the  opinion  that  the  second-class  paper  was  set  entirely  independently  of 
the  book  in  question  ?     A.I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  candidates  there  were  for  second-class  examinations  1  A. 
One  thousand  and  twenty-eight  candidates  for  second-class  alone.  There  would  be  upwards 
of  two  thousand  for  second-class  and  intermediate,  who  wrote  on  the  same  paper. 

Q.  The  first-class  paper  contains  some  questions  very  similar  to  those  in  the  text-book  ; 
is  it  your  opinion  that  the  paper  might  have  been  set  without  reference  to  the  book  at  all  1 
A.  It  might. 

Q.  Are  those  questions  found  on  preceding  Examination  Papers  ?     A.  The  second  prob- 
lem is  found,  I  think,  on  the  First  Intermediate — either  the  first  or  second. 
Q.   Not  in  the  same  words  1     A.   No,  but  the  same  principle. 

Q.  Is  any  other  problem  found  on  preceding  Examination  Papers]  A.  The  principles 
are  found. 

Q.  Does  not  question  No.  8  appear  in  preceding  Examination  Papers  ?  A.  I  could  not 
state  positively  regarding  eight,  but  I  can  with  regard  to  the  second  part  of  No.  10. 

Q.  Look  at  the  second-class  papers  in  1876  1  A.  It  is  similar  to  the  third  question  on 
that  paper. 

Q.  Just  as  similar  as  to  the  question  in  the  book  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  all  these  questions  referred  to  as  almost  identical  with  those  in  the  book,  common 
questions  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  equal  similarity  in  preceding  text  books  ?  A,  Yes.  There  are  no  strange 
questions  to  me. 

Q.  Would  you  think  that  students  who  had  possession  of  that  Book  of  Problems  had  in 
fact  the  Examination  Paper  before  hand  ?     A.  No,  I  should  not  think  so. 
Q.  Do  you  know  so  as  a  matter  of  common  sense  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 
Q.  State  what  you  mean  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  have  any  undue  ad- 
vantage over  other  candidates. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  set  an  Examination 
Paper  without  any  text-book  before  him  ?  A  thoroughly  test  paper,  involving  the  main 
principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  avoid  the  type  questions  involved  in  that  book  1  A.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  Arithmetical  text-books  1     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  single  book  of  problems  which  contain  such  a  number  of 
type  questions  as  that  book  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Clarke  said,  Hamblin  Smith's  book  is  extensively  used  ;  how  many  schools 
do  you  inspect  ?     A.  Ninety-seven. 

Q.  About  how  many  pupils  have  you  in  these  ninety-seven  schools  ?  A.  Between 
five  and  six  thousand. 

Q.  Is  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  used  in  any  of  those  schools  ?  A.  Not  that  I  am 
aware  of.     I  never  saw  one  in  the  hands  of  any  pupil. 

Q.  The  teachers  have  them  1     A.  Probably  they  might. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  ?     A.  I  am  certain  that  they  are  not. 
Q.  Can  you  account  for  that ;  has  the  price  anything  to  do  with  it  as  compared  with 
the  elementary  Arithmetic  1     A.  I  think  that  it  would  have. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  would  buy  that  book  when  the 
other  book  would  cover  their  course  ?     A.  No,  they  would  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Where  is  your  school  district  1    A.  County  of  Haldimand. 

Q.  Were  you  sub-examiuer  last  year  1     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  sub-examiner  1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  intimation  that  you  were  appointed  1  A.  I  received 
official  information  from  the  Department. 

Q .  What  person  in  the  Department  wrote  the  letter  ?  A.  I  think  that  it  was  Mr. 
Marling. 
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Q.  You  say  that  there  is  no  similarity  whatever  between  the  Arithmetic  Paper  for 
July  and  the  book  of  Dr.  McLellan's  1     A.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  similarity  between  the  questions  on  the  Paper  and  the  questions 
pointed  out  in  the  book  ?     A.  Oh,  yes,  there  is  a  similarity,  of  course. 

Q.  On  what  reasons  do  you  base  your  opinions  when  you  say  that  you  consider  the 
paper  was  set  entirely  independently  of  the  book  1  A.  I  did  not  say  that,  I  said  it  was 
possible  it  might  be  :  that  is  the  entrance,  or  second  and  third. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  this  first-class  paper  was  set  independently  of  the  book  1 
A.  I  say,  possibly  it  might. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  probable  ?     A.     Yes,  probably  it  might. 

Q.  It  is  probable  ?     A.  Probably  it  might.     It  is  altogether  probable. 

Q.  When  do  you  say  that  you  made  those  notes  by  which  you  refreshed  your  memory  ? 
A.  During  this  week. 

Q .  On  what  day  did  you  make  those  notes  ?  A.  On  no  particular  day  ;  I  examined 
the  papers  on  Wednesday  evening,  I  examined  them  on  Thursday  evening,  I  examined 
them  on  Wednesday  morning,  and  I  made  some  examinations  this  morning. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  examined  the  1877  papers  for  first-class  papers'?  A.  No  ;  I 
have  reference  to  the  whole  examination  for  entrance,  second  and  third. 

Q.  For  first-class,  second  and  third  ?     A.    Yes. 

Q.  For  1877  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  were  speaking  about  papers  in  1876 — did  you  examine  them  too1?  A.  I 
compared  the  papers  for  1877  with  those  for  1876. 

Q.  You  examined  three  Examination  Papers  for  1877,  and  three  Examination  Papers 
for  1876?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  papers  for  1876  ?  A.  I  compared  the  Examination  Papers  of  1877,  the 
third  papers  and  the  entrance  papers,  I  compared  with  the  paper  set  for  the  entrance  exam- 
m  ation  in  Dr.  McLellan's  book. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  papers  of  1876  ?     A.  Of  course  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  papers  of  1875  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  of  1874?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  1873  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  of  1872  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   Did  you  go  back  further  1     A.   I  could  not  state. 

Q.  So  you  examined  the  papers  of  1872,  and  1873,  and  1874,  and  1875,  and  1876,  and 
1877,  since  Wednesday  morning  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  in  the  Examination  Papers  for  second-class  and  intermediate, 
for  1877,  there  are  no  questions  taken  from  the  book  on  Examination  Papers  1  A.  I  stated 
that  I  did  not  detect  any. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  sir,  that  there  are  none  of  these  questions  taken  from  that  book  1  A. 
None  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  statement  as  to  fact  ?     A.  I  examined  it  closely. 

Q.  Did  you,  since  Wednesday  morning,  read  that  book  through  ?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 
You  can  examine  a  problem  without  reading  it  through. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  every  page  of  it  since  Wednesday  morning  1  A.  I  looked  over 
the  entrance,  third  and  second. 

Q.  Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  giving  evidence  here  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
person  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  Did  any  one  write  to  you  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  come  up  here  1     A.  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  When  did  he  ask  you  1     A.    He  telegraphed. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him  when  you  came  1  A.  I  think  that  the  first  time  was  on 
Wednesday  morning. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?     A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  he  wanted  you  to  prove  that  the  questions  deposed  to  by  Mr. 
Robertson  for  1877,  were  not  taken  from  his  book  ?     A.  He  did  not  ask  me  to  prove  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything?     A.  Yes,  he  said  something. 
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Q.  What  was  it  ?  A.  lie  asked  me  to  make  an  examination  of  these  papers.  He 
did  not  ask  me  to  prove  anything,  though. 

Q.  Not  to  show  anything1?     A.  No,  except  to  show  the  results  I  arrived  at. 

Q.  Was  it  Dr.  McLellan  who  got  you  appointed  Sub-Examiner  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
so. 

Q.   Was  it  Dr.  McLellan  who  got  you  appointed  Inspector  ?     A.  No.. 

Q.   Where  were  you  educated  1     A.  The  last  place  I  attended  was  the  Normal  School. 

Q.     The  Hamblin  Smith  book,  you  say,  you  don't  find  in  your  district?     A.  No. 

Q.  The  schools  which  you  inspect  are  not  High  Schools  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  not  Hamblin  Smith  a  book  which  would  be  used  in  High  Schools  ?  A.  As  re- 
gards the  High  Schools  in  my  county,  I  know  that  it  is  not  there.  It  is  not  used  as  a  text- 
book in  the  High  Schools. 

Q.  Have  you  gone  to  the  High  Schools  1     A.  I  am  familiar  with  the  High  Schools. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  Hamblin  Smith  is  not  there  ?     A.  Not  used  by  the  pupils. 

Q.  Yon  told  us,  that  in  the  Arithmetic  Paper  for  second-class  teachers,  one  question 
is  to  be  found  that  is  in  the  Examination  Paper  for  first-class  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Only  one  ?  A.  There  is  another  one  :— the  second  part  of  the  10th.  In  the  July 
paper  of  1876,  there  is  one  the  same  as  that  in  the  July  Paper  for  1877,  first-class. 

Q.  No  more1?     A.  There  are  others  very  similar. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  1     A.  That  is  all  I  detected, 

Q.  You  think  that  the  candidates  who  had  this  book  of  Mr.  McLellan's  of  Examina- 
tion Papers,  would  not  be  prepared  for  the  questions  he  gave  1  If  a  student  had  these 
Examination  Papers  of  Dr.  McLellan,  would  he  have  been  prepared  for  the  examination 
of  1877  ?     A.  He  would  not.     The  mere  possession  of  the  book  would  not  prepare  him. 

Q.  Would  studying  the  book  prepare  him,  sir  ?     A.  Oh,  of  course  ;  undoubtedly. 

Q.  Is  this  book  in  use  in  your  school  section  1  A.  It  is  not  used  by  the  pupils  as  a 
general  thing  ;  some  pupils  have  it. 

Q.  In  the  schools  1  A .  No,  they  use  it  privately.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  quite  a 
number  of  teachers. 

Q.  And  some  pupils  1     A.  Comparatively  few. 

Q.  Are  there  not  some  of  your  schools  in  which  it  is  used  ?  A.  No  ;  not  as  a  text- 
book. 

Q.  When  first  did  you  see  that  Dr.  McLellan  published  this  book  of  Examination 
Papers  ?     A.  I  could  not  exactly  say. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  similarity  between  his  Examination  Papers  for 
1877,  and  this  book  ?     A.  Through  the  columns  of  the  Mail. 

Q.  You  never  heard  it  before  ?     A.  I  never  heard  it  before. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Would  or  would  not  a  person  studying  the  problems  in  this  book  cover  all  the 
ground  of  the  Examination  Paper  1  Take  No.  32,  the  first-class  Examination  Paper  in 
Arithmetic  for  1877  ;  if  a  person  had  studied  the  problems  in  this  book,  devoted  to  that 
subject,  and  made  himself  master  of  them,  would  he  have  covered  all  the  ground  this 
Examination  Paper  covers  1  A.  I  think  it  would  cover  all  the  principles  involved.  I 
would  not  be  prepared  to  state  that  the  candidate  who  had  prepared  that,  would  clear  all 
the  Paper,  but  it  would  contain  all  the  principles. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.   Have  you  prepared  pupils  for  examinations  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  often  anticipated  questions  afterwards  asked  by  the  Examiners  1    A.  I  have. 

Q.  To  what  extent  1  A.  In  Mr.  Marling's  inspection  of  the  High  School  of  Caledonia  ; 
when  I  was  Mathematical  master  there,  I  think  he  came  to  the  school  about  one  o'clock, 
I  taught  the  class  in  Algebra  from  eleven  to  twelve,  and  I  explained  to  them  the  problem 
which  Mr.  Marling  put  on  the  board,  and  asked  ;  before  that  I  gave  two  problems  identi- 
cal in  words  and  figures  with  those  that  Mr.  Marling  gave  to  the  High  School  in  Arith- 
metic.    I  can  show  you  that,  if  I  have  Girdlestone. 

Q.  Is  Girdlestone  an  authorized  book  ?     A.  No. 
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By  The  Commissioner. 

Q.  Do  you  prepare  for  Mr.  Marling's  inspection  also  ?     A.  Of  course,  I  prepare  for  the 
Inspector,  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  the  Entrance  Examination. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  prepared  pupils  for  the  Extrance  Examination  ?     A.  I  did. 
Q.  You  knew  when  it  was  coming  off  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  State  the  results  ?     A.   I  gave  three  problems  that  were  on  the  paper  ;  two  were 
identical,  and  in  the  third  was  a  difference  in  the  quantities — in  the  numbers  used. 
Q.  Have  you  the  Entrance  Paper  ?     A.  I  have  not. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  What  time  are  you  speaking  of?     A.  June,  1875. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  How  many  problems  did  you  anticipate  on  that  paper  ?  A.  Two  were  identical  with 
the  questions  which  I  gave,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  word — "  all." 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  What  questions  are  you  referring  to  1  A.  June,  1875,  No.  1  and  No.  7.  These 
two  were  identical,  and  No.  4  is  similar. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Any  other  instances  1  A.  In  preparing  myself  for  examination,  the  night  before  my 
Literary  Paper  came  on,  Mr.  Carson  and  I  were  drilling  each  other  in  literature,  and  we 
cameacross  the  expressions — "objective"  and  "subjective  ;''  and  I  remarked  that  that  ques- 
tion might  probably  be  on  the  paper  ;  and  it  was  on  the  paper. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  paper  1     A.  English  Literature. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  instances  that  you  know  1  A.  Those  are  the  only  ones  that  I 
recollect. 

Q.  Is  it  easy  amongst  teachers  to  anticipate  a  fair  number  of  the  questions  ?  A.  It  is, 
provided  that  they  are  acquainted  with  the  Examiner,  that  is,  if  they  have  seen  previous 
papers  set  by  him,  and  have  seen  him  examine. 

Q.  Then  they  can  readily  anticipate  a  fair  number  of  his  questions?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  often  done  1     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  easy  for  teachers  to  anticipate  papers  propounded  by  the  Ex- 
aminer 1     A.  Not  by  all  Examiners. 

Q.  If  they  know  the  Examiner  1  A.  Not  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the  Examiner  ; 
but  if  they  are  acquainted  with  papers  set  by  him  before. 

Q.   Were  you  educated  at  the  Normal  School  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  his  habit  to  prepare  you  before  the  examination  by  giving  you  questions 
in  this  way — by  anticipating  the  questions,  which  you  would  be  asked  at  the  examination  ? 
A.  I  cannot  vouch  for  Mr.  Kirkland's  examination  notes. 
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Q.  What  occured  1     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  tell  us,  that  it  is  a  usual  thing  for  teachers,  if  they  know  the  Examiner,  in 
dealing  with  their  pupils  to  anticipate  his  questions  in  the  examination  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   How  did  Mr.  Kirkland  do  that  1     A.  I  cannot  speak  for  him. 

Q.  Were  you  not  one  of  his  pupils  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  out  questions  1     A.  A  variety  of  questions. 

Q.  Did  they  anticipate  the  questions  of  the  examiner  1  A.  I  cannot  state  regard- 
ing that,  I  presume  that  Mr.  Kirkland  would  know. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  examinations  in  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Kirkland  instructed 
you  1     Were  you  examined  in  them  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  questions  which  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  out  to  you,  anticipate  the  examination 
questions,  given  to  you  in  the  examination  room  1  A.  I  presume  that  some  of  them 
did.     I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  it  was  a  very  strange  thing  that  you  and  your  fellow  student 
anticipated  the  question  about  "  objective  "  and  "  subjective  "  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.   And  the  Examination  Paper  was  in  English  Literature  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  objective "  and  "  subjective  "  1  A.  Well,  I 
was  examined  on  that. 

Q.   What  is  the  difference,  sir  1     A.  I  was  examined  on  that. 

Q.  Could  you  not  tell  us  the  difference  now  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  question 
to  ask. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  "  objective  "  and  "  subjective  "  1  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer. 

Alexander  Murray,  sworn, — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Of  what  University  are  you  a  graduate  1     A.  Of  Aberdeen. 

Q.   Did  you  obtain  honours  there  throughout  the  whole  course  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   You  were  mathematical  prize  man,  I  believe  ]     A.   I  was. 

Q.   Have  you  had  experience  iu  teaching  and  examining  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  noticed  the  discussion  in  connection  with  the  Natural  Philosophy  Paper  in 
the  second  class  examination  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  between  the  questions  in  that  paper  and  the  ordin- 
ary text  b  >ok  1     A.   I  have  compared  it  with  Magnus. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  paper  for  the  purpose  of  testing  those  candidates  1  A.  I 
consider  it  a  very  fair  paper  indeed. 

Q.   You  have  educated  pupils  on  that  subject  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  any  pupils  trained  in  Magnus,  and  Twisden,  or  Cherriman,  or 
any  of  those,  would  be  just  as  well  prepared  for  the  examination  as  if  they  were  trained  in 
Kirkland  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  some  of  those  whom  you  mention.  They  are  all  ordinary 
questions. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  find  in  common  with  Magnus  1  A.  I  found  four  of  them  in 
Magnus. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  of  the  others  anywhere  else  1  A.  I  found  one  or  two  in  some  of 
the  other  text-books. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  Kirkland's  book  contains  a  great  variety  of  questions  illustra- 
ting the  few  principles  in  mathematics  that  these  pupils  have  to  master  ]     A.  It  does. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  that  contains  as  many  ]  A.  Not  within  the  narrow  field 
prescribed  for  the  examination. 

Q.    Is  it  a  narrow  field  ]     A.   Very  narrow. 

Q.  Suppose  I  and  you  were  to  sit  down  and  make  up  a  paper  on  Natural  Philosophy 
without  reference  to  any  text-book  whatever,  would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  paper 
and  exclude  the  type  questions  in  Kirkland  ?  A.  It  must  be  substantially  the  same 
questions 

Q.   Would  such  a  paper,   constructed  by  an  independent  examiner,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  text-book,  be  likely  to  present  more  questions  similar  to  those  in  Kirkland. 
than  any  other  book  1 — than  in  Magnus,  for  example  1     A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  Why  ]  A.  Because  Kirkland's  questions  are  all  within  the  range  prescribed  ;  the 
others  contain  questions  beyond  the  range  prescribed,  and  have  fewer  questions  within  the 
range  than  Kirkland. 

Q.  Admitted  that  the  paper  was  constructed  mainly  or  wholly  on  Kirkland  as  a  basis, 
do  you  think  that  a  proper  thing  to  do  as  an  examiner  1  A.  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised as  Kirkland  is  an  authorized  book.  I  should  expect  that  the  examination  should  be 
based  on  some  authorized  work.      It  would  be  very  unfair  if  it  were  not. 

Q.  Suppose  that  I  constructed  riders  as  different  as  possible  from  those  in  the  authorized 
text-book,  with  what  reception  would  that  be  met  in  the  High  Schools  1  A.  I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  be  very  satisfactory. 

Q.  I  would  be  pilloried,  would  I  not  ?  A.   I  do  not  know,  it  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  if  an  examiner  were  to  set  a  paper  wholly  from  a  good  text- 
book, and  if  pupils  in  the  excitement  of  the  examination  and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  could 
solve  any  question  from  such  a  text-book,  they  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  exami- 
nation ]     A.  If  it  had  been  a  text-book  long  in  use,  they  might. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  Arithmetic,  have  you  examined  the  Entrance  Examination 
Paper  in  Arithmetic  1     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  the  Third  Class  1     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.   Or  the  Second  Class  ?     A.  I  have  looked  at  it. 

Q.  As  a  teacher,  you  use  our  Book  of  Problems  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  detect  any  marked  resemblance  1  A.  I  did  not  compare  them  formally  ; 
but  I  know  them  well.     I  know  the  first  half  and  it  never  struck  me. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  the  first-class  Arithmetic  paper  for  1877  1  A.  Yes.  I  ex- 
amined that  slip  which  contained  the  questions. 

Q.  Does  that  paper  contain  any  of  the  questions  that  are  said  to  be  very  similar  to 
the  text-book  ?  Are  they  common  questions,  to  be  found  in  all  ordinary  text-books  ?  A. 
They  are  all  common  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  any  student  who  had  read  the  book  beforehand,  would  be 
in  the  position  of  a  pupil  who  was  instructed  by  the  examiner  as  to  the  questions  he  was 
given  to  set  1     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  a  good  many  Arithmetical  text-books  1  A.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many. 

Q.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  this  Book  of  Problems  in  Arithmetic  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  book  containing  such  a  number  of  type  questions,  illustrating 
the  principles  of  Arithmetic  1     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  setting  papers  inde- 
pendent of  any  text-books,  to  set  a  paper  outside  of  those  type  questions  1  A.  I  should 
think  so. 

Q.  Is  the  order  of  the  subjects  the  same  as  in  the  programme  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  natural  order  1  A.  It  never  struck  me  as  being  peculiar  at  all.  It  is 
a  natural  order. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  a  graduate  of  Aberdeen  University  1     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  say  that  a  great  number  of  these  questions  are  type  questions  in  Natural 
Philosophy  ?     A.  Common  questions. 

Q.  And  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  construct  a  number  of  questions  excluding 
those  1     A.  Excluding  similar  questions — questions  involving  the  same  principle. 

Q.  Must  Mr.  McLellan  then,  by  a  law  of  necessity,  invariably  repeat  those  questions, 
when  he  gives  a  paper  on  Statics  1  A.  Of  course,  there  are  more  principles  involved  ; 
and  you  must  repeat  them  substantially  within  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  very  common  thing  for  the  gentleman  examining,  to  construct  his 
paper  on  the  text-book  ]     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  doubt  that  those  questions  were  constructed  on  the  text-book  ? 
A.  I  do  not  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  You  see  the  similarity  between  the  questions  on  the  Examination  Papers  and 
those  in  the  book  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  see  that  some  of  them  are  identical  ]     A.  Yes  ;  or  nearly  so. 
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Q.  And  the  order  of  the  subjects  is  the  same  1     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  questions  were  based  upon  the  text-book  1  A.  I 
never  had  any  thought  about  it  at  all.  It  is  based  on  the  Official  Programme,  I  suppose. 
It  is  very  natural  for  them  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  a  proper  thing  for  an  examiner  to  base  his  questions  on  the  course 
of  lectures  given  by  a  teacher  ?     A.  On  the  Official  Programme  and  authorized  text-book. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  these  questions  were  taken  from  the  text-book  ? 
A.   I  do  not  answer  that. 

Q.   There  are  some  questions  which  are  found  in  the  text-book  1     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  That  being  so,  in  that  examination  of  1877, — an  examination  in  which  I  understand 
the  Examination  Papers  were  scattered  all  over  the  country  ?     A.  They  were. 

Q.  The  Examination  Papers  being  so  similar  to  the  questions  in  this  book,  did  not  that 
give  the  pupils  in  the  Normal  Schools  an  advantage  over  those  in  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
London  and  elsewhere  ?     A.   I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  They  would  have  gone  over  this  ground,  would  they  not  ?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  what  they  do  in  the  Normal  School. 

Q.  If  they  went  over  the  ground,  would  it  not  give  them  an  advantage  ?  A.  I  expect 
that  all  the  students  in  other  schools  would  go  over  the  same  ground. 

Q.  Over  precisely  the  same  ground  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  get  precisely  the  same  questions  ?  A.  Not  precisely  the  same  ;  but  substan- 
tially the  same. 

Q.  The  questions  in  Arithmetic  are  all  common  questions.  Are  they  the  same  ques- 
tions ?     Do  you  see  the  similarity  ?     A.  They  are  similar  ;  some  of  them  are. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  examiner  to  give  any  variety  of  questions  1 
A.  I  do  not  remember  saying  that. 

Q.  You  say  tbat  he  would  repeat  these  questions  in  Natural  Philosophy1?  A.  In  the 
course  of  time  substantially,  but  not  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  Clark  Maxwell  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  P.  G.  Paik  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

H.  G.  Jameson,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  ?     A.  Five  years. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  a  First  Class  Certificate  ?     A.  Yes,  Grade  B. 

Q.  You  attended  the  Normal  School  in  1874  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  passed  the  examination  in  Algebra  at  the  close  of  that  year  ]     A.   I  did. 

Q.  Have  you  the  paper  in  Algebra  with  you  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  questions  are  there  on  that  paper  ?  A.  Nine  questions  on  the  Examina- 
tion Paper  of  December,  1874. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  which  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  a  prudent  examiner 
may  anticipate  questions  1  A.  I  have  prepared  students  for  Third,  Second  and  High  School 
Intermediate  Examinations  in  Mathematics  and  Sciences,  and  I  have  invariably  anticipated 
some  of  the  questions — notably  so  on  the  June,  1876,  Intermediate  Examination,  in  which  I 
anticipated  fully  50  per  cent,  of  three  papers. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.   Have  you  the  paper  for  1876  ?     A.   I  have. 

Q.  Have  you  the  questions  which  you  gave  out  ]  A.  I  have  some  of  them  ;  but  some 
I  wrote  on  the  blackboard. 

Q.  How  many  ?  A.  In  preparing  No.  1,  Natural  Philosophy,  Intermediate  High 
School  Examinations,  June,  1876,  I  had  given  special  drill  on  some  of  the  questions. 

Q.  You  are  accustomed  in  preparing  your  pupils  to  give  them  out  questions  1  A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated  ?     A.  At  the  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Q.   Were  you  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  ?     A.  I  was. 
13 
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Q.  Was  it  his  custom  to  give  out  questions  in  that  way  ]  A.  Yes.  I  taught  as  nearly 
similar  to  Mr.  Kirkland  as  I  could,  in  his  subjects. 

Q.   He  was  accustomed  to  give  out  a  number  of  questions  1     A.   He  was. 

Q.  What  was  his  object  ]     A.  To  improve  us  in  the  subject. 

Q.   What  was  your  object  then  ?     A.   To  improve  my  students. 

Q.  Had  those  questions  any  direct  reference  to  the  examination  ]     A.  The  ones  I  gave 

out  had.  x     •   i 

Q.  Any  reference  1  A.  I  hope  they  had  ;  when  I  gave  them  out,  I  tried  to  frame  them 
as  much  like  what  a  good  examiner  would,  as  I  could. 

Q.  With  the  view  of  getting  the  pupils  to  pass  ?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.   Was  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  object  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  state  that  it  was  ?     A.   He  never  did. 

Q.  What  year  were  you  with  him  ?     A.   1874. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Brown  ]     A.  1  did. 

Q.  You  attended  the  same  class  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  give  out  a  series  of  questions  a  few  weeks  before  the  examination 
for  you  to  look  up  ?  A.  All  the  session  he  was  giving  out  questions,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  did  shortly  before  the  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Chemistry  class  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  series  of  questions  in  Chemistry,  three  or  four  weeks  before  the 
examination  ?  A.  He  gave  us  several  series,  extending  up  to  some  weeks  before  the  examin- 
ation. 

Q,  Did  he  tell  you  to  pay  special  attention  to  them  ?  A.  No,  he  did  not.  If  he  had, 
I  should  not  have  missed  the  last  question  on  the  paper.     He  gave  them  out  for  us  to  do  as 

we  liked. 

Q.  Did  he  give  out  this  question  :— "  What  is  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion ;  what  is  the 
law  of  gaseous  expansion  by  increase  of  temperature  ?  "  A.  He  discussed  that  fully  in  the 
beginning  of  the  session. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  when  Mr.  Brown  gave  his  evidence  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  questions  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  ?     A.  I  have — most  of 

them. 

Q.  As  found  in  Brown's  note-book  1  A.  As  purported  to  be  found  there. 
Q.  Were  those  questions  given  out  to  you  some  four  weeks  before  the  examination  ] 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  all  these  questions  were  or  were  not,  something  similar  to  the  ques- 
tion about  the  composition  of  ammonia  was  given  out  sometime  before  the  examination. 
Q.  When  Mr.  Kirkland  gave  you  out  those  questions  some  four  weeks  before  the 
examination,  did  he  tell  you  to  look  them  up,  and  he  would  guarantee  that  they  would 
cover  the  whole  ground  of  the  examination  ?  A.  He  did  not  tell  us  that  they  would 
cover  the  whole  ground.  He  made  no  remark  that  they  would  or  would  not  in  my  hear- 
ing. 

Q.  What  used  he  to  say  when  he  gave  out  the  questions  1  A.  "  Take  these  questions, 
write  them  out,  and  bring  them  back  " — on  a  certain  day;  sometimes  he  would  say  nothing, 
but  simply  put  them  on  the  table. 

Q.  He  never  told  you  to  work  them  up  ?  A.  He  expected  that  we  would  write  out 
the  answers  and  hand  them  in  to  him. 

Q.  You  remember  getting  a  number  of  questions  before  the  examination  1     A.  I  do. 
Q.  Now,  look  at  the  Intermediate  Examination  Paper  for  1876  : — what  questions 
did  you  anticipate  *?     A.  The  first  and  second  parts  of  question  one. 

Q.  What  else  1  A.I  gave  questions  on  forces  acting  in  the  directions  of  sides  of  a 
rectangle, — which  is  taken  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  question.  In  question  three, 
I  discussed  that  fully  with  my  class,  and  gave  questions  similar  to  the  next  one,  it  is  so 
common.  On  question  four — it  is  not  a  common  question — I  gave  one  identical,  except 
the  weight  of  the  man, — word  for  word  excepting  that.  I  think  I  gave  160  pounds  in- 
stead of  180.  Question  five,  1  discussed  fully  with  my  class,  and  told  them  among  other 
things,  that  it  was  a  very  important  one  to  get  up.  Question  seven,  I  discussed  fully,  and 
also  told  them  it  was  an  important  one  ;  and  I  gave  questions  so  similar  to  the  remainder, 
that   pupils  would  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  the  similarity.     Question   eight,    1    of 
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course  discussed  fully,  and  the  first  part  of  question  nine,  also ;  so  much  of  that  paper,  I 
had  my  students  thoroughly  drilled  in. 

Q.  How  long  before  they  went  up  for  the  Examination  ?  A.  I  was  drilling  them  the 
whole  time. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  Examination  did  you  give  them  these  questions  ?  A.  In  the 
review,  a  week  or  two  before  the  Examination. 

Q.  You  gave  them  practically  these  questions  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  take  very  full  notes  when  you  were  attending  Mr.  Kirkland's  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy  ?     A.  I  did  not  take  any  notes. 

Q.  What  used  you  to  do  when  he  gave  you  out  the  questions  1  A.  If  he  gave  them 
out  in  the  room,  I  worked  them.  The  papers  he  gave  us  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  told 
us  to  work  out,  I  have  them  almost  all  at  home  -with  his  remarks  on  them  correct. 

Q.  When  you  were  instructing  your  students,  did  you  refer  to  Mr.  Kirkland's  notes 
as  given  you  in  the  manner  you  described  1     A.  Very  often,  I  did. 

Q.  Read  the  first  sentence  in  the  preface  to  Kirkland's  Statics?  A.  "  The  following 
pages  contain  the  substance  of  the  lectures  on  Statics,  delivered  to  the  students  of  the 
Second  Division,  in  the  Normal  School,  Toronto,  during  the  past  five  years."  I  never 
was  a  member  of  the  Second  Division,  under  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  It  is  proved  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Kirkland  and  Mr.  McLellan,  that  the  paper  for 
1877  is  based  on  the  Elementary  Statics,  or  that  it  and  the  Statics  are  based  on  the  same 
source  ;  the  Elementary  Statics  are  based  on  lectures  by  Mr.  Kirkland  ;  would  not  the  stu- 
dents of  1877,  who  attended  Mr.  Kirkland's  classes  have  had  an  advantage  over  students  at 
Hamilton,  and  other  places  throughout  the  country  1  A.  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  they  would  or  not.     It  depends  upon  what  teachers  they  had. 

Q.  You  swear  that  some  two  weeks  before  the  examination  of  your  pupils,  you  antici- 
pated seven  out  of  nine  questions  ?  A.  I  do  not  swear  to  seven  whole  questions  ;  but  the 
questions  referred  to  when  I  went  over  them. 

Q.  Is  it  that  you  had  something  with  reference  to  each  of  them  ]  Is  that  all  1  A.  I 
swear  to  what  I  said  distinctly  ;   the  parts  of  the  questions  I  referred  to. 

Q.  Did  you  anticipate  those  questions  1  A.  I  anticipated  the  questions  which  I  pointed 
out  on  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  anticipate  question  nine  ?     A.  The  first  half. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  it  in  that  very  language  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  the  words  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  question  \  but  the  question  in  the  form  I  would  put  it,  would  be,  "  Describe  the 
common  barometer,  and  point  out  the  principle  on  which  its  action  is  based."  It  would  be 
the  very  same  idea. 

Q.  Did  you  give  question  seven  ?     A.   I  did. 

Q.   In  those  very  words  ]     A.  Yes.     In  those  words. 

Q.  And  the  second  part  of  the  question  1     A.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Question  five  ;  did  you  give  it  in  those  very  words  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  gave  question  four  precisely  as  it  is  on  the  paper  1  A.  Except  the  weight 
of  the  man. 

Q.  What  was  the  weight  of  your  man  1     A.   I  think  160  pounds. 

Q.  Did  you  give  question  three  exactly  as  it  is  on  the  paper  1  A.  I  gave  that  exactly 
up  to  a  given  point. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  wire  1  A.  Not  verbatum  as  it  is  here,  but  I  gave  a  question 
so  similar  that  students  could  find  no  difficulty  with  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  of  No.  one  1     A.  Up  to  the  "  forces  ". 

Q.  But  following  that  ?  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  gave  that  in  the  very  words,  but  I 
had  my  pupils  to  define  those  terms. 

Q.  So  that  of  the  first  question,  "state  the  principal  of  the  parallelogram,"  the  forces 
is  all  that  you  gave  1     A.  In  the  very  words. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  you  read  over  the  last  set  of  questions  in  Chemistry,  that  you  got  in  1874,  at 
all  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  positive  1     A.  I  am  positive  I  never  read  them,  on  this  account :  that 
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some  student  told  me  that  that  question  about  nitrogen  was  on  the  paper,  and  he  said, 
"you  missed  it  because  you  would  not  bother  with  the  paper." 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  read  those  questions  1  A.  Because  I  thought  that  we  had  been 
taken  thoroughly  over  the  course,  and  T  would  not  bother  with  Chemistry  any  more. 

Q.  If  I  had  called  especial  attention  to  them,  would  that  have  been  the  case  1  A.  It 
would  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Then  those  who  attended  to  the  questions  came  out  Avell  in  the  examination  ? 
The  student  who  attended  to  the  questions  was  better  off  with  regard  to  nitrogen  than 
you  were  1     A.  He  was  not,  in  regard  to  Chemistry. 

Q.  But  was  he  in  regard  to  nitrogen  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  whether  he  was  or  not. 
He  said  that  I  missed  it  for  not  looking  over  the  paper. 

Q.  Because  it  contained  a  question  as  to  nitrogen  1  A.  One  question  which  I  might 
have  got  otherwise. 

Q.  What  marks  did  you  take  in  Chemistry  ?     A.  Ninety  per  cent. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Euclid  Paper,  No.  13,  same  year,  High  School  Intermediate  Examina- 
tions, 1876,  did  you  anticipate  any  of  the  riders  to  the  propositions  ]     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  there  any  of  the  deductions  on  that  paper,  but  riders,  that  you  anticipated  ?  A. 
There  are  : — The  rider  to  question  2  I  had  fully  discussed  with  the  class  ;  in  question  3 
there  are  two  riders,  two  propositions  of  the  First  Book,  both  of  which  I  had  given  the  class 
in  preparation  for  that  paper  ;  I  had  also  given  the  rider  to  question  4. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that  ?     A.  I  am  positive  of  that. 

Q.  As  to  question  5  ?  A.  I  had  given  that  to  my  class — that  a  line  joining  the  middle 
points  was  parallel  to  the  third  side.     I  had  not  given  that  it  was  equal  to  one  half  of  it. 

Q.  Question  No.  6 1     A.  I  had  not  given  anything  of  that. 

Q.  Question  No.  7  ?  A.  Nor  of  that.  No.  8  is  a  deduction.  I  had  given  the  general  angle, 
the  vertical  angle,  and  one-half  of  the  perimeter.  I  had  given  the  general  proposition,  it 
would  include  the  particular  one. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.   How  many  riders  are  there  altogether  1     A.  Eight 
Q.  How  many  did  you  anticipate  ]     A.  Six. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  swear  that,  out  of  eight  questions  that  were  given  your  pupils 
in  the  Examination  Hall,  you  anticipated  six  1  A.  I  do  not  swear  that  I  gave  the  six  alto- 
gether. I  mentioned  one  part  of  the  rider  five  to  Dr.  McLellan,  that  I  had  not  shown  them ; 
and  also  the  eighth.  Nine  was  the  general  statement,  of  which  this  is  a  particular  proposition. 

Q.   But  with  that  qualification,  out  of  eight  questions  you  anticipated  six  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  deductions  ?  A.  I  got  them  from  Todhunter's  Euclid, 
from  Potts'  Euclid,  and  some  of  them  I  got  at  the  Normal  School. 

Q.  Who  was  your  teacher  in  the  Normal  School  1  A.  Mr.  Kirkland,  for  one  session, 
and  Dr.  Carlisle  for  one  session. 

Q.  You  did  not  anticipate  the  questions  literally,  as  they  are  here  ]  A.  I  would  not 
swear  that ;  but  a  deduction  is  a  deduction,  no  matter  how  it  is  worded. 

Q.  You  do  not  swear  to  the  words  1     A.  No. 

Charles  John  McGregor,  sworn: — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Of  what  University  are  you  a  graduate  1     A.  Toronto  University. 

Q.  What  standing  did  you  take  1  A.  I  graduated  First  in  Mathematical  Honours,  in 
1854.     I  took  the  Gold  Medal  in  Mathematics,  and  the  Silver  Medal  in  Physics. 

Q.  You  have  had  much  experience  in  teaching  and  examining  I  A.  In  teaching— not 
xamining,  except  examining    my  own  pupils. 
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Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  this  Second  Class  Natural  Philosophy  paper  ? 
A.   Yes.     I  have  heard  all  the  evidence. 

Q.  You  have  examined  the  questions  on  that  paper.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  as  to  the  questions  ?  A.  I  think  that  they  are  very  fair 
questions  for  the  purpose  intended — I  mean  more  with  regard  to  candidates  for  second-class 
certificates,  and  intermediate.  I  thought  that  they  were  very  fair  questions  for  such  a  class 
of  pupils. 

Q.  Are  they  common  to  all  text-books  1  A.  They  are  of  the  usual  style  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  in  beginning  the  study  of  statics. 

Q.  That  is  the  order  in  which  you  were  taught  in  the  University  of  Toronto  1  A.  It  is 
the  usual  order. 

Q.  Tn  the  official  programme  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  questions  with  those  in  Magnus  ?  A.  No ;  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  any  text-book  except  Hamblin  Smith  and  Kirkland.  I  had  a  copy  of 
Todhunter. 

Q.  Did  you  find  types  of  them  in  these  books  1  A.  I  found  similar  questions  in  Tod- 
hunter and  Hamblin  Smith. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  of  the  paper  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  set — to  test 
the  pupils  in  the  intermediate  course  ]  A.  I  thought  that  it  was  a  very  good  one.  I 
thought  that  pupils  might  wish  it  to  be  easier. 

Q.  It  was  quite  difficult  enough  1     A.  I  think  so  fully. 

Q.  What  is  your  view  as  to  the  course  in  statics  ?  A.  In  the  High  School,  we  generally 
get  pupils  when  they  are  twelve  years  old  ;  and  they  are  expected  to  pass  when  they  are  about 
fifteen.     It  is  extensive  enough  for  them  ;  but  limited  for  pupils  of  a  higher  standing. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  a  great  number  of  questions  could  be  set  in  these  narrow 
limits?  A.  No  ;  there  are  only  a  few  subjects.  There  cannot  be  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions. My  reasons  for  thinking  that,  are  these  : — In  the  first  place,  we  can  only  go  as  far  as 
the  Second  Book  in  Euclid,  and  there  is  no  trigonometry  ;  therefore,  we  have  to  restrict  our- 
selves to  triangles  and  plane  geometry  ;  and  to  triangles  for  certain  angles,  isosceles  triangles, 
right-angled  triangles,  and  triangles  of  from  30  to  60  degrees,  and  probably  equilateral  tri- 
angles. 

Q.  Would  it  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  Examiner  to  go  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  riders 
to  display  originality  1     A.  He  would  not  get  answers  from  the  pupils. 

Q.  Suppose  that  the  Examination  Papers,  set  for  pupils  in  elementary  work,  were  con- 
structed on  models  from  the  text-book,  or  from  any  of  the  text-books,  as  a  basis,  would  you 
consider  that  a  proper  thing.  A.  I  should  think  so.  I  should  be  very  much  disappointed 
to  find  questions  which  they  could  not  answer  from  the  instructions  in  the  text  book,  and  the 
instructions  of  the  master  who  would  not  go  beyond  the  text-book. 

Q.  Does  Kirkland's  book  contain  a  greater  number  than  any  other  1  A.  It  is  the  only 
one  I  am  acquainted  with  that  we  can  teach  wholly  to  High  School  pupils.  In  Hamblin 
Smith,  we  have  to  select  the  great  number  of  the  problems  regarding  a  knowledge  of  trigo- 
nometry or  angles. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  any  one  trained  in  Magnus,  or  Hamblin  Smith,  would  be  equally 
trained  as  if  he  were  trained  in  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  think  that  they  would  be  able  to  answer 
any  questions  in  Kirkland. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to  set  a  paper  and  avoid  the  type  questions  in 
Kirkland  1  A.  Within  the  limits,  it  would  be  difficult.  The  riders  may  be  changed,  but 
not  the  principle. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  Entrance  Examination  Paper  ]     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  the  third-class  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  Third  Class  Paper  with  the  practice  set  for  third-class  candi- 
dates in  the  Book  of  Problems  ]     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  marked  similarity  1  A.I  found  that  the  only  really  similar 
question  is  the  first.  There  is  one  similar  in  the  text-book  ;  that  is  in  the  Third  Class 
Arithmetic  Paper  for  July,  1877.  As  to  the  other  questions  on  that  paper,  you  can  find 
a  principle  similar  to  them,  I  fancy,  in  all  text-books. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  paper  was  set  independently  of  the  book  ?     A.  I 
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should  imagine  so.     I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  should  infer  that  it  was  selected  from 
that  book  more  than  from  any  other. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  candidates  there  were  for  that  examination  ?  A. 
No, —  except  in  my  own  county.     There  were  125  in  that. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  Second  Class  Paper  ?  A.  Yes.  The  only  really  similar 
question  I  found  was  in  No.  8,  which  was  somewhat  similar  to  one  in  the  book,  on  page 
177,  exercise  9. 

Q.  But  on  stocks,  that  is  a  very  common  question  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  Examiner  consulted  the  Book  of  Problems  1  A.  Not  more 
than  any  other  book. 

Q.  You  see  the  resemblance  between  the  First  Class  Paper  and  the  problems  in  the 
book  1  A.  There  are  some  resemblances.  I  find  in  other  examination  papers  of  previous 
years  resemblances  also. 

Q.  What  resemblances  1  A.  Just  what  you  might  expect  in  general  examinations  of 
that  kind.  The  book  contains  all  the  examination  papers,  and  it  is  from  the  book  that  I 
made  the  comparison.  I  find  the  second  one,  as  found  in  the  Second  Class  July  Paper, 
1876,  and  in  the  First  Class  Paper,  of  July,  1876,  substantially  the  same  in  principle. 
The  same  principle  is  involved. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  fair  and  thorough  test  of  first-class  candidates  for  certificates 
in  Arithmetic.     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  those  students  who  had  the  book  in  their  hands  would  have 
the  Examination  Paper  in  fact?  A.  No,  but  if  the  student  went  through  the  whole  he 
should  be  able  to  answer  it  1 

Q.  You  have  read  the  problems  ]     A.    Yes. 

Q.  /  nd  have  experience  1  A.  The  Book  of  Problems  I  had  before  me  was  an  Ameri- 
can book,  by  a  person  named  Fish.  The  order  is  different  ;  but  it  is  a  collection  of  similar 
questions. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  book  of  Arithmetical  problems  that  contains  so  great  a  variety  of 
type  questions  in  Arithmetic  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Would  it  be  an  easy  task  for  any  examiner  to  set  a  paper  which  would  wholly 
exclude  the  type  questions,  common  in  that  book  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  possible  ;  or 
he  must  ask  very  simple  questions. 

By  Mr  Davin. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  questions  in  the  First  Class  Examination  Paper 
are  similar  to  those  to  be  found  in  Mr.  McLellan's  book  ?  A.  You  can  find  questions  in 
the  book  similar  in  principle  to  all  of  them.  I  think  that  nearly  all  include  the  previous 
examination  papers. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  find  that  similarity  in  the  second  and  third  class  papers  1  A. 
Not  the  exact  similarity. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  is  a  proper  thing  that  students  should  be  instructed  in  the  text- 
book as  a  basis  ?  A.  Decidedly.  I  mean  pupils  of  the  High  School.  We  receive  them 
from  the  public  school  about  the  years  of  eleven  and  twelve,  and  we  are  supposed  to  have 
them  about  three  years.  I  have  no  experience  in  training  candidates  for  second  or  third 
class  certificates. 

Q.  Those  questions  in  statics  were  then  based  on  Kirkland's  Statics  ?  A.  1  have  no 
doubt  that  they  were ;  or  on  some  other  text-book.  I  would  base  them  on  Kirkland's 
Statics. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  only  four  are  found  in  Magnus  1  A.  I  heard  that  yesterday. 
I  know  nothing  about  Magnus. 

Q.  Is  there  any  text-book,  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  in  which  the  seven  ques- 
tions occur  ?     A.  I  am  not  aware. 

Q.  You  told  us,  as  a  distinguished  University  man,  that  the  order  is  the  same  as  that 
adopted  in  teaching  at  the  University  1     A.   Practically. 

Q.  Is  that  book  produced,  Mr.  Cherriman's  book  ?  A.  He  published  it  after  I  left 
the  University.     We  used,  I  think,  Snowball's  and  Hernshaw's  Analytical  Statics. 

Q.  You  have  not  brought  Mr.  Fish's  book?  A.  No.  It  is  a  collection  of  pro- 
blems— not  selected,  but  all  mixed  up. 
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By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  As  an  experienced  teacher,  is  it  usual  to  anticipate  a  fair  number  of  problems 
on  any  examination  1  A.  I  have  not  given  that  a  consideration.  I  would  not  like  to 
answer  that  question.  I  seldom  have  anticipated  the  exact  questions  ;  but  I  have  given 
questions  similar  in  principle. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  heard  it  proved  that  there  were  over  four  hundred  problems  in  Kirkland, 
and  only  something  like  two  hundred  in  Magnus  1  A.  Yes.  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  great 
boon  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  published  this  book  with  examples. 

Q.  If  you  found  four  questions  in  a  text-book  containing  two  hundred  problems, 
would  you  expect  to  find  six  of  them  in  a  text-book  containing  four  hundred,  covering 
the  same  range  ?     A.  Decidedly. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  And  in  the  same  order  ?  A.  I  would  expect  to  find  the  riders  placed  under  the 
subjects  taken  in  order. 

Q.  If  the  examiner  had  any  access  to  the  book  ?  A.  He  would  select  the  subject 
under  the  order,  and  put  his  rider  under  it. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Has  not  the  examiner  followed  the  order  of  subjects  laid  down  ?  A.  Yes, 
exactly. 

William  O'Connor,  sworn  : — 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  What  University  are  you  a  graduate  of  ?     A.  Of  the  Queen's  University,  in  Ire- 

By  the  Commissioner. 
Q.  Which  one1?     A.  Queen's  College,  Cork. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  What  standing  had  you  1     A.  I  obtained  a  Mathematical  Gold  Medal. 

Q.  Have  you  any  experience  in  teaching  ?     A.  About  ten  years. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  the  Natural  Philosophy  Paper  ?  A.  I  have  compared  the  Na- 
tural Philosophy  Paper  given  at  the  second-class  examination  last  July,  with  several  text- 
books. The  first  question  appears  to  be  found  in  Tomlinson's  Mechanics,  Horton's  Me- 
chanics, Hamblin  Smith's  Statics,  Kirkland's  Statics,  and  Torrance's  Mechanics. 

Q.  Not  in  precisely  the  same  figure  ?     A.  The  same  principle. 

Q.  And  about  the  same  in  language?  A.  Yes.  Question  2,1  found  in  all  these 
books  also — or  at  least  similar  questions  involving  the  same  principles  exactly. 

Q.  Question  3  ?     A.  I  have  the  pages  on  which  I  found  the  various  questions. 

Q.  You  found  them  all  in  different  text  books  1  A.  I  did  not  find  the  four  very 
fully  explained  in  some  of  the  books.  I  found  all  these  questions  in  several  text-books 
not  in  exactly  the  same  words,  but  involving  the  same  principles.  Hamblin  Smith's 
Statics  and  Torrance's  Mechanics,  and  G-albraith's  and  Horton's  Mechanics ;  and  even 
in  Tomlinson's  Mechanics.  In  some  cases,  the  resemblance  is  very  striking,  that  second 
question,  for  instance  :  "  Show  by  a  diagram,"  etc.,  the  diagram  is  given  in  Tomlinson's 
and  Horton's. 

Q.  You  did  not  examine  Magnus  1  A.  Not  very  fully  ;  but  that  question  with  the 
diagram  is  very  fully  given  in  Tomlinson's. 

Q.  What  text-books  did  you  use  in  preparing  your  pupils  for  this  examination  1  A. 
Some  of  them  were  present  at  the  examination  for  which  this  paper  was  used. 

Q.  What  text-book  did  you  use  ?     A.  Some  used  Hamblin  Smith's  Statics  and  some 
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used  Horton's  Mechanics.     1  think  that  none  of  them  were   supplied  with  Kirkland's 
Statics  previous  to  the  examination. 

Q.  Did  they  all  pass  in  Natural  Philosophy  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  that  no  one  was  re 
jected  in  Natural  Philosophy,  ;  but  whether  you  examined  all  the  papers,  of  course  I 
could  not  say. 

Q.  Then  a  pupil  taught  thoroughly  on  Magnus  or  Galbraith,  and  Horton  would  be 
likely  to  do  well  1  A.  That  is  my  experience  :  that  the  pupils  prepared  from  Hamblin 
Smith's  Statics  or  Horton's  Mechanics  could  pass  this  examination  at  which  this  Exami- 
nation Paper  was  used. 

Q.  For  the  class  for  which  these  papers  are  set,  would  it  be  prudent  to  select  or  to 
construct  unusual  riders  to  the  propositions  ?  A.  The  pupils  for  whom  these  papers  are 
intended,  are  generally  young.  It  would  be  generally  desirable  to  select  questions  similar 
to  those  found  in  ordinary  text  books.  Of  course  they  would  be  very  like  those  found  in 
ordinary  text-books,  and  would  especially,  I  think,  be  likely  to  resemble  any  text-book  pre- 
pared in  Ontario,  inasmuch  as  anyone  writing  the  text-books  in  this  country,  would  know 
what  the  requirements  of  the  programme  were. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  any  text-book  is  authorized  by  the  Department,  you 
expect  that  the  examination  would  be  based  mainly  on  that  1  A.  I  should  expect  it  to 
be  very  like. 

Q.  So  if  the  examination  is  constructed  wholly  from  any  of  the  text-books  1  A.  I  see 
no  objection.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  like  the  text-l>ooks. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  Kirkland's  Statics  ?     A.  I  have  since  the  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  course  wide  ?  A.  It  is  very  narrow,  especially  as  the  pupils 
are  not  supposed  to  know  much  mathematics. 

Q.  Can  you  construct  a  great  variety  of  riders — could  you  construct  riders  essentially 
different  from  those  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books  1  A.  It  would  be  impossible  on  this 
limited  course  required  for  second-class. 

Q.  Does  Kirkland's  contain  a  great  variety  within  such  narrow  limits  1  A.  I  think 
that  Kirkland's  Statics  goes  over  the  ground  required  for  second-class  teachers  more  fully 
than  any  other  book  that  I  have  seen,  and  therefore  a  paper  intended  for  second-class  teachers, 
set  by  any  examiner,  would  be  more  likely  to  resemble  Kirkland's  Statics  than  any  other  book 
I  have  referred  to. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  Entrance  Examination  Paper  in  arithmetic  of  last  year  with 
the  problems  in  arithmetic  1  A.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Problems.  I  have 
read  the  entrance  examination  to  High  Schools. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  marked  similarity  between  them  and  the  book  1  A.  There  were 
questions  of  a  similar  style,  but  nothing  marked. 

Q.  Would  you  imagine  that  the  examiner  had  the  book  before  him  when  he  constructed 
it  ?  A.  No.  He  might  have  constructed  it  without  any  book  before  him.  If  I  were  to 
construct  an  examination  paper,  the  questions  would  be  very  similar. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  third-class  paper  1     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  as  having  a  marked  resemblance  ?  A.  There  was  no  marked  re- 
semblance, I  thought. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  second-class  and  intermediate  papers  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  impression  in  regard  to  the  book  ?  A.  I  thought  that  there  was  no 
unusual  resemblance. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  various  arithmetics  ?  A.  I  have  used  a  great  many  books 
on  arithmetic. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  book  that  contains  as  great  a  variety  of  the  various  type  questions 
as  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  have  seen  no  book  on  arithmetic  that  contains  so  great  a  variety  of 
problems  as  this  book  of  Dr.  McLelland  and  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Would  it  be  easy  to  set  a  paper  independent  of  any  text-books  ?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  impossible  to  set  a  paper  on  Arithmetic  which  would  exclude  those  or  similar 
questions — questions  showing  a  stronger  resemblance  than  that  ;  it  would  seem  to  be  copied. 

Q.  Did  it  strike  you  that  the  Examiner  had  copied  these  questions  ?  A.  I  should  say 
that  the  Examiner  must  have  been  acquainted  with  questions  similar  to  those  in  the  book  ; 
but  it  did  not  strike  me  that  he  had  any  book. 
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By  Mr.  Davin. 


Q.  Read  question  21  A.  "  Show  by  a  diagram  how  it  is  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel 
to  make  headway  in  a  direction  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  that  of  the  wind." 

Q.  Now,  read  what  is  in  Tomlinson's  ?  A.  It  begins  on  the  middle  of  page  9: — "We  may, 
however,  take  a  case  where  the  sail  is  supposed  to  be  stretched  so  as  to  form  a  plane  surface  ; 
and,  neglecting  the  action  of  the  rudder,  as  well  as  that  of  any  tide  or  current  in  the  water, 
let  us  consider  the  force  of  the  wind  only.  Let  A  B  (fig.  4),  be  the  length  or  keel  of  a  sail- 
ing vessel  and  let  the  right  line  M  N  represent  the  projection  of  a  sail,  supported  at  0  against 
a  mast.  Let  0  P  represent,  in  magnitudes  direction,  the  force  W  with  which  the  wind  acts 
upon  the  sail.  Construct  the  parallelogram  0,  C,  P,  D,  of  which  0  P  is  the  diagonal.  This 
force  0  P  is  evidently  decomposable  into  two  other  forces  ;  the  first  0  C  in  the  direction  of 
the  plane  of  the  canvas  and  producing  no  effect  in  advancing  the  vessel,  the  second  0  D  per- 
pendicular to  the  sail,  which  is  the  only  force  which  presses  on  the  sail  and  gives  motion  to 
the  vessel.  But  0  D  may  also  be  decomposed  into  two  other  forces  ;  the  one  OE  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  keel  or  length  of  the  vessel  and  which  tends  to  advance  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow ;  the  other  O  F  acting  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  vessel  so  as  to  urge  it  side- 
ways. The  form  of  the  vessel  enables  it  to  offer  a  great  resistance  to  the  latter  force  and 
very  little  to  the  former ;  so  that  it  proceeds  with  considerable  velocity  in  the  direction  0  E 
of  its  keel  and  makes  very  little  leeway  as  the  sideway  direction  0  F  is  called."  This  is  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

Q.  Where  is  the  question?  A.  This  is  the  diagram  called  for.  This  is  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

Q.  Bead  what  is  in  Kirkland  ?  A.  "  Show  how  it  is  possible  for  a  sailing  vessel  to 
make  way  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  wind." 

Q.  Is  there  anything  like  that  in  Tomlinson  ?  A.  There  is  not ;  but  I  have  seen 
the  question  in  other  textbooks. 

Q.  In  Tomlinson's  the  question  is  not  to  be  found  ?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  It  is  found  in  Kirkland  ?  A.  Yes,  the  question  and  the  explanation  are  both 
found  in  Kirkland. 

Q.  And  the  diagram  ?     A.  Yes.     The  diagram  is  in  both. 

Q,  All  these  questions  are  not  found  in  Tomlinson  ?  A.  No.  Tomlinson's  includes 
other  portions  on  the  subject.  Tomlinson's  book  is  not  especially  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  Ontario  Programme.     It  contains  other  matter  besides  our  Statics. 

Q.  You  say,  that  if  a  text-book  is  authorized,  you  would  expect  that  the  Examina- 
tion Papers  would  be  like  it  ?     A.   Yes — for  beginners. 

Q.  You  would  expect,  that  if  a  text- book  were  authorized — if  Kirkland  was  author- 
ized as  it  is  now — if  it  had  been  for  a  long  time,  you  would  expect  precisely  such  a  paper 
as  that  ?     A.  Yes  ;  even  if  Hamblin  Smith  was  authorized,  or  Horton. 

Q.  But  all  the  questions  are  not  in  Hamblin  Smith's?  A.  I  think  that  they  could 
be  answered  from  it. 

Q.  But  they  are  not  in  Hamblin  Smith  ?     A.  I  think  there  are  six. 

Q.  Point  out  the  six  questions  ?  A.  I  would  consider  them  the  same  in  principle. 
"  State  the  triangle  of  force  "  : — that  is  fully  explained  on  page  27. 

Q  •  Have  you  a  rider  to  that  question  ?  A.  Something  similar  on  the  opposite  page, 
26  : — "  A  weight  of  lOlbs.  is  suspended  by  a  string  A  B  from  the  fixed  point  A.  A  force 
F  acts  horizontally  at  B  on  the  string.  What  must  be  the  magnitude  of  F  in  order  that 
the  angle  A  B  F  may  be  120°." 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  rider  is  the  same  as  the  rider  on  the  paper?  A.  Yes,  precisely. 
The  wording  is  different,  but  the  substance  is  the  same. 

Q.  Are  two  strings  the  same  as  one  string  ?  A.  A  force  pulling  it  horizontally  is 
the  same  as  the  two  strings.     It  is  preciesly  the  same  question. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  those  two  questions  are  the  same.  A.  If  I  were  to  make  a 
diagram,  I  would  make  the  same  diagram. 

Q.  Have  you  Kirkland's  Statics  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Read  the  rider  in  Kirkland  ?  A.  "A  weight  of  24  lbs.  is  suspended  by  two  flexi- 
ble strings,  one  of  which  is  horizontal  and  the  other  is  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30Q  to  the 
vertical  direction  ;  what  is  the  tension  in  this  string." 
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Q.  From  which  book  would  you  say  that  question  was  taken  by  the  Examiner  1  A. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  took  it  from  either  book. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  took  it  from  one,  which  would  you  infer  he  took  it  from  1  A. 
I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  took  it  from  either. 

Q.  Suppose  that  he  took  it  from  one,  which  would  he  have  taken  it  from  ?  A.  That  is  a 
question  of  probabilities,  I  suppose. 

Q.  No.  3 :  What  is  meant  by  the  moment  of  a  force  with  respect  to  a  given  point  : 
Where  have  you  that  in  Hamblin  Smith's  statics  1  And  then  you  have  a  rider — "  The 
whole  length  of  each  oar  of  a  boat  is  10  feet,  and  from  the  hand  to  the  rowlock  the  dis- 
tance is  2  feet ;  each  of  four  men  sitting  in  the  boat  pulls  his  oar  with  a  force  of  60  lbs  ; 
supposing  the  blades  of  the  oar  not  to  move  through  the  water,  find  the  resultant  force 
propelling  the  boat  1  "  Have  you  that  question  in  Hamblin  Smith  1  A.  I  have  some- 
thing similar  on  page  89,  question  12. 

Q.  "  How  would  the  mechanical  advantage  of  an  oar  be  modified  by  lengthening  that 
part  of  it  which  is  within  the  rowlock  1  "     Is  that  it  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  is  as  like  as  the  question  in  Kirkland  1  A.  No.  It  is  not  as 
like ;  but  it  regards  a  similar  principle,  any  one  who  understood  the  one,  could  do  the 
other  ;  and  I  think  there  is  something  on  the  principle  of  moments,  at  page  71. 

Q.  There  is  no  rider  there  ]     A.  It  is  a  problem  to  be  done  ;  it  is  not  book  work. 

Q.  Question  4. — "  A  beam,  the  weight  of  which  is  120  lbs.,  acting  at  a  point  one- 
fourth  of  its  length  from  the  foot  is  made  to  rest  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  against  a 
smooth  vertical  wall  (the  other  end  resting  on  the  ground)  by  a  horizontal  force  applied 
to  the  foot :  find  this  force."  Where  is  that  in  Hamblin  Smith  ?  A.  There  is  a  similar 
question,  I  think,  on  page  124,  question  25. 

Q.  "  A  uniform  beam  rests  against  a  smooth  peg  A,  and  has  its  lower  extremity  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  strength  of  given  length  with  a  point  B  in  the  same  horizontal  line 
as  A.  Determine  the  length  of  the  beam  that  it  may  rest  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
horizon  1 "  Look  at  the  problem  in  Kirkland,  page  65,  question  4,  "  A  ladder,  the 
weight  of  which  is  90  lbs.,  acting  at  a  point  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  foot  is  made 
to  rest  against  a  smooth  vertical  wall,  and  inclined  to  it,  at  an  angle  of  30°  by  a  force 
applied  horizontally  to  the  foot :  find  the  force  ? "  Is  the  question  in  Kirkland 
more  like  the  question  in  the  Examination  Paper  than  the  question  in  Hamlin  Smith  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so.     Still  they  involve  the  same  principle. 

By  Dr.  McLellax. 
Q.  Look  at  page  140,  question  4,  in  Hamblin  Smith  /     A.  I  did  not  examine  that. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Read  the  question  in  Hamblin  Smith  1  A.  I  think  that  those  three  questions 
involve  precisely  the  same  principle.     They  are  precisely  the  same  question  in  fact. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  all  these  questions  are  to  be  found  in  Hamblin  Smith  / 
A.  They  are — those.  It  is  exactly  the  same  question.  The  whole  of  the  three  questions 
have  evidently  been  derived  from  the  same  source  ;  but  what  that  is,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  What  part  of  Ireland  did  you  come  from  ?  A.  Oh,  they  will  put  that  in  the 
papers  if  I  tell  you. 

Angus  McIntosh,  sworn  :   . 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Slater's  evidence,  he  states  that  you  complained  that  I  did  not  take  up 
algebra  sufficiently  for  the  last  six  months  !     A.  I  made  no  such  statement  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  statement  that  he  might  construe  into  that  ?  A.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  him  to  know  what  meaning  he  might  attach  to  common  ex- 
pressions. 

Q.  Any  that  he  could  construe  in  that  way  !     A.  I  think  not. 
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By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  used  common  expressions  1     A.  I  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  What  common  expressions  did  you  use  in  reference  to  this  matter  ?  What  have 
you  sworn  that  Slater  was  wrong  about  ?  A.  That  I  made  any  complaint  to  him,  or  any 
one  else,  about  Mr.  Kirkland  teaching  algebra. 

William  Oliver,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr  Kirkland. 

Q.   You  are  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  1     A.   I  am. 

Q.  Gold  medalist  in  Physical  Science  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.   How  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  ?     A.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  years. 

Q.   Have  you  been  an  examiner  in  the  University  of  Toronto  *?     A.   I  have. 

Q.  In  Chemistry?     A.   In  Chemistry. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  Chemistry  Paper  for  July,  1874,  and  compared  it  with 
Brown's  notes  ?  A.  I  examined  it  just  as  it  appeared  in  the  daily  papers — the  questions  as 
they  came  together. 

Q.   Did  you  examine  those  questions  at  any  person's  suggestion  ?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  telegraphed  to  come  up  here  ?     A.   I  was. 

Q.  And  you  proceeded  then  to  examine  the  questions  ?  A.  Yes,  after  I  got  through 
my  own  proper  work.     I  only  examined  them  last  evening  from  about  six  to  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  find  question  three  anywhere  else  1  A:  I  have  found  the  whole  of  it  in 
one  book,  and  parts  of  it  in  two  others. 

Q.  Read  the  question  as  you  found  the  whole  of  it  ?  A.  It  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity calendar.  The  question,  as  it  is  here,  reads  : — "  How  may  aqueous  solution  of 
ammonia  be  formed  from  chloride  of  ammonium1?  Describe  the  process,  and  represent  the 
chemical  action  by  means  of  an  equation."  Those  are  the  words  as  contained  in  the  book. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  question.  It  is  the  University  calendar  for  1871-2,  page  243  ; 
examination  of  1st  April,  1871,  Edinburgh  University. 

Q.  The  next  question  in  order — did  you  get  that  1     A.   Parts  of  it. 

Q.  To  what  extent  does  that  question  resemble  Brown's  question  ?  A.  There  is  only 
one  part  of  that  question  which  resembles  Brown's  question,  only  the  middle  part  that  is, 
of  No.  4. 

Q.  Were  those  questions  taken  from  any  common  source  where  there  is  anything  in 
common  between  them  ?  A.  I  have  the  latter  part  of  the  question  in  another  source.  In 
Barff's  Chemistry,  page  288,  there  is  this  question  : — "  How  would  you  prove  that  carbonic 
acid  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen  ?  "  It  is  the  last  part  of  question  four,  word  for  word  up 
to  that  point.  "  How  is  carbonic  acid  usually  prepared  1 "  That  is  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, except  that  this  has  the  word  "made"  instead  of  "prepared."  You  may  find  that 
question  in  almost  every  chemistry.  It  is  so  common,  you  could  hardly  take  any  chemistry 
and  not  expect  to  find  it. 

Q.  Is  there  any  similarity  between  that  and  Brown's  question  ?  A.  No  :  Brown's  is 
simply  the  detection  of  a  carbonate. 

Q.  Which  is  not  part  of  this  ?  A.  No.  The  only  part  it  resembles  is  the  middle 
part. 

Q.  The  next  question — "  Describe  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid," — is  found 
everywhere  ?  A.  It  is  found  everywhere.  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  put  in  any  other 
terms. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  rider  to  that  ?  A.  1  did,  it  occurs  in  Thorpe's  Problems, 
page  32. 

Q.  Is  that  a  common  book  1     A.  Quite  common. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  does  Thorpe  say  he  wrote  it1?  A.  I  have  not  read  the  intro- 
duction. 

Q.  It  is  to  accompany  Roscoe's  Chemistry  !     A.  That  I  can  see. 

Q.  Read  the  question  there  ?  A.  The  problem  is  here  word  for  word,  the  figures 
alone  being  changed.    "A  vitriol-maker  prepares  100  tons  of  vitriol  of  specific  gravity  1-6 
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containing  70  per  cent,  of  acid  :  how  many  tons  of  pyrites  containing  42  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phur must  for  this  purpose  he  burnt  1  Supposing  that  3  per  cent,  of  the^  theoretical  yield 
of  sulphur  remained  unburnt  in  the  pyrites,  what  would  be  the  difference  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  1 "  There  is  no  change  in  words,  but  the  figures  are  changed.  It 
is  the  same  question  identically. 

Q.  "Would  you  consider  that  Brown's  rider  bears  any  resemblance  to  that  question  1 
A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  If  a  person  could  work  that  of  Brown's,  would  he  work  the  other  ?  A.  It  does 
not  follow  at  all. 

Q.  The  next  question,  No.  6  ?  A.  I  did  not  find  the  exact  question  anywhere,  but 
it  is  identical  in  form  and  substance  with  one  of  my  own  questions  in  the  University 
Examination.  Therefore,  I  would  infer  that  whoever  drew  up  the  question  must  either 
have  seen  this  set  of  questions  or  some  similar  to  it,  from  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is 
put. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  the  person  who  drew  up  Brown's  question  had  seen  that,  or 
anything  like  it?  A.  It  would  not  follow— not  at  all.  Brown's  question  you  will  find 
in  every  book  on  Chemistry  you  can  possibly  take  up. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  other  ?  A.  No  ;  it  is  an  unusual  form,  and  I  recognized  it  as  a 
form,  I  do  not  say  peculiar  to  myself,  but  that  I  used  extensively,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
original. 

Q.  Brown's  is  the  usual  question  asked  in  all  ordinary  text-books,  while  the  one  in 
the  Examination  Paper  is  an  unusual  form  of  putting  the  same  question  ?     A.  Quite  so. 

Q.  The  next  question,  No.  7?  A.  I  found  the  second  part  of  that,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  the  first  question  of  the  paper  of  1876,  in  Wilson's  Chemistry,  page  503  : — 
"  A  solution  contains  potassic  chloride,  iodide,  or  bromide  ;  how  may  it  be  ascertained 
which  of  the  three  is  present  ?  "  That  is  the  same  as  the  latter  part  of  this,  and  corre- 
sponds more  closely  with  the  question  of  1876  than  this  one,  but  they  are  almost  the  same 
question. 

Q.  Would  you  consider  that  and  Brown's  question  the  same  ?  A.  Brown's  only  in- 
cludes a  small  portion.  It  is  not  what  are  the  sources  of  iodine,  but  how  it  may  be  ob- 
tained and  how  detected.     Brown's  question  is  confined  to  iodine  alone. 

Q.  If  you  knew  Brown's  question,  how  much  of  question  7  could  you  answer?  A. 
You  could  answer  just  this  part  of  it  : — "  How  is  it  prepared  ?  "  and  how  it  may  be  de- 
tected in  a  compound. 

Q.  You  would  miss  the  chloride  and  fluoride  ?  A.  Yes  ;  and  the  bromide  in  the  other 
question. 

Q.   By  knowing  Brown's  question,  could  you  detect  an  iodide  ?     A.  You  could  not. 

Q.   They  are  not  on  the  same  subject  ?     A.  Except  the  first  part  iodine. 

Q.  Question  8 — did  you  find  anything  on  that  ?  A.  I  did  not ;  though  it  is  quite  a 
common  question  to  ask,  to  classify  the  metals. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  question  the  same  as  Brown's,  after  the  first  clause  1  A.  The 
next  has  no  connexion. 

Q.  Question  9 — did  you  find  anything  on  that  ]  A.  I  did  not ;  but  it  is  a  question 
which,  if  you  ask  about  the  preparation  of  tin,  you  would  not  put  in  any  other  form. 

Q.  If  you  ask  about  tin,  it  is  the  usual  form  ]  A.  Yes.  The  question  which,  if  you 
had  no  book  before  you,  would  most  naturally  rise  to  your  mind  to  write  down. 

Q.  The  Chemistry  paper  for  June,  1874,  question  1  1  A.  That  also  is  a  common 
question,  so  commou  that  you  could  not  vary  it,  that  I  see.  You  find  it  in  every  chemistry 
in  that  form. 

Q.  Question  2— You  did  not  find  that  1     A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  original,  I  suppose.  Is  Brown's  question  the  same  ?  A.  Not  at  all  the 
same.  Brown's  question  is,  how  is  nitric  acid  obtained.  In  this,  several  subjects  are  given, 
and  you  are  to  combine  them  and  see  what  the  products  would  be. 

Q.  Could  a  person  who  knew  Brown's  question  answer  that  ]  A.  No,  it  would  not  fol- 
low at  all. 

Q.  The  question  is  on  a  different  subject  1  A.  ires,  "  nitric  acid  "  is  the  only  thing 
common  to  them  both. 

Q.  Did  you  find  question  3  ?     A.   I  did,  in  Barffs  Chemistry,  page  304  :— "  How  would 
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you  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  in  a  given  solution  of  ammonia,  whether  full  or  com- 
bined ?  "  In  the  paper  it  is : — "  How  would  you  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ammo- 
nia, whether  pure  or  combined,  in  a  given  solution  1 " 

Q.  They  are  almost  verbally  the  same  ?     A.  The  questions  are  identical. 
Q.  Written  opposite  that  is  the  same   question  of  Brown's  as  against  question  3  of  the 
July  paper.     Those  two  are  simply  questions  on  the  same  subject  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  only  connection  ?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  find  question  4 1     A .  I  did  not  find  it  in  that  shape  at  all. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  Brown's  question  ?  A.  They  have  no  connection  that  I  can 
see. 

Q.  The  next  question — did  you  find  that  ]  A.  That  is  almost  identical  with  question 
5  in  the  other  paper.     You  find  it  in  almost  every  chemistry  in  some  shape  or  other. 

Q.  It  is  a  common  question  1     A.  It  is  one  of  the  commonest  questions. 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  rider  to  that  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  did  not  find  that,  but  I  found  a  ques- 
tion which  I  would  suppose  the  person  who  composed  this  one  had  used  or  applied,  in 
Thorpe's  Chemistry. 

Q.  Question  6  ?  A.  I  found  that  on  page  307  of  Barff's  Chemistry :  "  A  specimen  of 
spring  water  is  supposed  to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (hydric  sulphate),  how  would 
you  ascertain  whether  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  present  ?  "  In  the  paper  there  is 
the  addition  of  the  word  "  really,"  otherwise  they  are  word  for  word. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  Brown's  question  ?     A.  They  have  no  connection. 

Q.  In  the  part  of  the  chemistry  where  you  would  find  materials  for  answering  Brown's 
question  :  "  What  are  the  usual  impurities  of  spring  water,  how  are  they  detected,  and  how 
are  they  removed  ?  "  would  you  find  the  answer  to  the  other  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  a  "  usual  " 
impurity. 

Q.  You  would  find  it  in  another  part  of  the  chemistry  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Treated  of  under  what  head  ?  A.  It  would  properly  come  under  the  head  of 
Sulphuretted  Hydrogen. 

Q.  The  next  question,  No.  7  ?  A.  I  find  this  entire  on  page  310  of  this  same  book 
— Barff's  :  "  By  what  experiments  could  you  prove  that  common  phosphorus,  and  red  or 
amorphous  phosphorus,  are  allotropic  modifications  of  the  element  phosphorus  1 "  It  is 
word  for  word  the  same. 

Q.  And  it  is  not  verbally,  but  only  in  substance  the  same  as  Brown's  ?  A.  Just  in 
substance  ;  they  both  allude  to  the  two  forms  of  phosphorus. 

Q.  What  is  common  to  these  two  questions  ?  A.  The  first  part  of  Brown's  question 
is  not  contained  in  the  other  at  all ;  the  other  part  resembles  the  other  question,  only  it 
does  not  refer  to  any  definite  mode ;  it  wishes  it  to  be  done  generally. 

Q.  Question  8  ?     A.  You  find  it  everywhere. 

Q.  Question  9  '?     A.  That  also,  is  just  one  of  the  common  questions. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  as  Brown's  question  1  A.  It  is  not  the  same  at  all ;  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  be  placed  opposite  one  another ;  the  two  questions  are  totally  different ; 
they  have  no  connection  with  each  other. 

Q.  Question  10  ?  A.  I  have  an  almost  identical  question  in  my  own  paper,  only 
copper  is  substituted  for  gold ;  in  substance  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  Compare  No.  10  with  Brown's  question  ?  A.  They  have  no  connection  at  all  ; 
they  are  like  those  I  have  just  spoken  of.  In  one  you  have  a  mixture  of  silver  and  potas- 
sium, and  in  the  other  a  coin  with  silver  and  gold. 

Q.  No  chemist  would  set  the  one  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the  other,  would  he  1 
A.  I  cannot  see  how  he  would. 

Q.  Auestion  11, — Professor  Croft  says  he  does  not  know  where.it  came  from  ?  A. 
I  have  found  it  in  Thorpe's  Book  of  Problems. 

Q.  Does  that  problem  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  book,  where  it  would  be 
caught  by  any  one  opening  Thorpe  ?  It  is  at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It 
is  the  third  problem  in  the  chapter  on  Combination  and  Decomposition  of  Gaseous  Bodies. 

Q.  Is  it  answered  there  ]     A.  It  is. 

Q.  Given  as  an  example  worked  out  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Read  it,  and  we  will  see  if  it  is  the  same  ?  A.  "  100  cubic  centimetres  of  am- 
monia gas  are  completely  decomposed  by  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  yielding  200  cubic 
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centimetres  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  an  excess  of  oxygen  is  next  added,  when  the 
volume  of  mixed  gases  is  found  to  amount  to  290  cubic  centimetres.  The  mixture  is  now 
exploded,  when  65  cubic  centimetres  of  gas  remain.  Show  from  these  data  that  thetsym- 
bol  for  ammonia  is  NH3."  There  is  a  mistake,  as  Professor  Croft  said,  in  Brown's 
question.  It  is  correct,  however,  in  the  Examination  Paper.  The  question  in  the  Ex- 
amination Paper  is  word  for  word  as  contained  here.  This  is  a  book  I  have  had  for 
several  years  and  have  used  myself. 

Q.  Then,  in  these  two  Chemistry  papers,  how  many  questions  have  you  found  from 
other  sources  ?     A.  Do  you  mean  word  for  word,  or  in  substance  ? 

Q.  First,  how  many,  word  for  word  ?     A.  Eight,  word  for  word. 

Q.  Out  of  how  many  ?     A.  About  20. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  found  in  substance  the  same  ?  A.  I  would  take  three  more 
which  are  in  substance  and  in  form,  the  same,  as  that  about  the  silver  coin.  A.nd  then  the 
rest  are  common  to  all  Chemistries.  If  you  get  any  Chemistry,  you  cannot  help  getting 
them. 

Q.  There  are  eight  questions  identically  the  same  ; — do  they  include  all  the  peculiar 
questions  ]     A.  They  do. 

Q.  Then  the  others  are  simply  common  questions  that  would  occur  to  anyone  ]  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Take  the  Physics  paper  for  July,  1874.  The  first  question  :— "  How  would  you 
cool  a  mixture  in  the  absence  of  ice  or  snow  " — did  you  find  that  ]     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  question  1     A.  It  is  quite  a  common  question. 

Q.  That  is  the  ordinary  way  of  asking  it,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  anything  out 
of  the  usual  way. 

Q.  The  second  question  1  A.  That  also  is  a  common  question.  I  should  explain  that 
in  giving  those  eight,  I  included  the  Physics  paper,  which  makes  twenty  questions  in  all. 

Q.  The  third  question — Professor  Croft  says  there  is  nothing  unusual,  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  it,  and  the  question  on  the  note-book,  are  so  much  alike.  Did  you  find 
that  question  1  A.  I  found  that  question  entire  in  the  Edinburgh  Examination  Papers, 
page  206  : — "  What  is  the  '  Thermal  Unit '  generally  adopted  ?  A  pound  of  mercury 
at  a  temperature  of  102c  C  is  immersed  in  a  pound  of  water  at  40°  C  ;  how  many  de- 
grees will  the  temperature  of  the  water  be  raised,  taking  the  specific  heat  of  mercury  at 
•03  1  "     It  is  the  same  question,  word  for  word. 

Q.  It  does  not  differ  in  a  word  1     A.  "No,  nor  in  a  figure  either. 

Q.  In  Brown's  question  the  figures  differ  slightly,  but  it  is  virtually  the  same  ques- 
tion 1     A.  There  is  a  slight  difference.     I  think  it  is  from  a  mistake  in  the  note. 

Q.  Question  6 — do  you  see  any  connection  between  that  and  Brown's  question  ?  A. 
There  is  no  connection  between  these  two.  The  one  is  the  simple,  the  other  the  compound, 
microscope. 

Q.  With  regard  to  question  7,  Professor  Croft  remarked  on  it  as  one  of  three  ques- 
tions that  were  peculiar.  Did  you  find  that  question  1  A.  I  found  it  entire,  just  as  it 
stands  here,  on  page  204  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Calendar. 

Q.  Read  it  1  A.  "  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  Electrical  Induction.  What 
is  the  phenomenon  known  as  the  "  Return  Shock  "  ?  Explain  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  question  word  for  word  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  the  examiner,  who  set  that  question  1  A.  Professor  Tait,  and  Mr.  Lees 
associated  with  him. 

Q.  Are  Brown's  questions  on  the  same  point,  after  all  1  A.  As  they  are  in  his  notes, 
they  are  just  two  separate  questions. 

Q.  Question  8 — did  you  find  that  1     A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same,  however,  as  the  question  with  which  it  is  compared  1  A.^No,  they 
are  intended  to  explain  different  actions.  The  one  is  a  point  presented  to  the  conductor  of 
the  machine  which  will  destroy  its  force  for  the  time  by  conducting  away  the  electricity. 
The  other  is  part  of  the  machine,  and  gives  off  a  stream  of  electricity  itself.  They  are 
different  altogether.  The  second  part  of  Brown's  question  is  similar,  but  not  the  first 
part. 

Q.  The  first  part  is  not  contained  in  question  8  ?  A.  No,  it  is  not  connected  (with  it 
at  all. 
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Q.  Question  9  ?  A.  It  is  just  a  common  question.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  put  i 
in  any  other  terms,  if  you  want  to  describe  the  machine.  It  is  just  the  same  as  "  Describe 
Grove's  Galvanic  Battery,"  and  so  on. 

<  t>.  Then  out  of  these  papers  you  find —  1     A.   There  are  eight,  word  for  word. 

Q.  And  those  include  all  the  peculiar  questions.    A.  All  peculiar  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  these  papers  have  come  from  a  common  source  ?  A.  I  would 
infer  that  those  who  drew  them  up  must  have  had  access  to  these  books,  or  to  Examination 
P  apers  containing  the  problems  of  these  books — I  cannot  say  in  what  form. 

Q.  You  did  not  find  any  of  Brown's  notes  word  for  word  in  any  of  the  books  that  you 
searched  1  A.  No,  except  that  common  question  about  the  common  impurities  of  spring 
water,  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  Marsh's  test  for  arsenic,  which  are  the 
same  in  both. 

Q.  Do  you  see  anything  in  either  of  these  questions  which  would  lead  you  to  infer  that 
one  paper  was  borrowed  from  the  other  ?  Could  two  persons  set  those  two  series  of  ques- 
tions, and  yet  have  no  connection  with  each  other  whatever  1  A.  Certainly  •  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  answering  that,  I  am  quite  certain  of  that,  that  it  might  quite  easily  be  done.  I  have 
already  found  a  third  of  the  questions  or  rather  more  elsewhere.  I  have  found  four  or  five  or 
six  more  identical  in  form  and  substance,  but  with  different  materials  taken  ;  and  the  others 
that  remain  are  all  such  common  questions  that  I  do  not  see  how  any  examiner,  if  he  touched 
the  subject,  could  do  anything  different. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  anything  to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  two  persons  setting  them 
had  anything  to  do  with  each  other  1     A.   I  could  not  fairly  infer  it. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  physics  paper,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  most  of  the  questions 
are  like  Brown's  notes  ?     A.  No.  3  differs  very  materially. 

Q.  In  regard  to  No.  7,  Prof.  Croft  thought  it  a  very  extraordinary  thing  that  the  re- 
turn shock  should  be  in  the  same  paper.  Do  you  think  it  extraordinary?  A.  I  cannot  see 
why  it  should  be,  because  it  is  naturally  connected  with  it. 

Q.  Professor  Croft  said  he  had  never  heard  of  it  in  this  connection  before.  A.  Then 
Professor  Croft  has  not  read  up  so  extensively  on  that  point  as  some  others  have.  The 
same  question  occurs  in  the  Edinburgh  University  calendar  for  1871-2,  page  204. 

Q.  Is  this  note  on  the  margin  of  that  book  your  writing  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it  ?     A.  I  could  not  say.     None  of  it  is  my  writing. 

Q.  Mr.  Kirkland  marked  this  book  and  gave  it  to  you1?  A.  Yes.  I  only  came  in 
this  morning  and  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  up  the  matter  beyond  the  notes  I  was 
able  to  make.  I  got  the  telegram  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  had  to  go  over  these  books 
with  that  single  exception,  and,  if  I  had  two  other  books,  I  should  have  been  glad.  If.  I 
had  had  access  to  the  other  two  books,  I  would  have  found  more,  I  think. 

Q.  Is  it  not  peculiar  that  so  many  questions  given  by  the  examiner  should  be  like 
the  questions  given  by  the  teacher  ?  You  have  to  hunt  in  five  or  six  books  to  find  a  few 
questions.     Have  you  a  large  experience  as  an  examiner  ?     A.   Somewhat  large. 

Q.  Is  it  not  peculiar  that  in  this  physics'  paper  so  many  questions  in  Brown's  notes 
should  correspond  to  so  many  questions  in  the  examination  paper  1  A.  [t  would  depend 
altogether  if  these  were  all  that  Brown  got  and  these  were  all  that  were  given  on  the  ex- 
amination paper.  Then,  perhaps,  there  might  be  something  strange  in  it ;  but,  as  I  un- 
derstand, these  are  only  a  portion  of  what  Brown  got,  marked  and  selected  from  his  notes 
— that  he  got  these  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

Q.  Does  it  strike  you  as  peculiar  1  A.  Only  under  these  conditions — not  in  the 
fact  that  they  should  resemble  one  another. 

Q.  Professor  Croft  swore  that  the  similarity  was  very  striking  ?  A.  So  striking 
that  some  are  identical  with  those  that  are  published,  word  for  word. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion       A.  I  have  already  given  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  such  a  coincidence  could  happen  without  access  being 
had  by  both  to  the  same  source  ]     A.  I  never  said  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  believe  that  both  teacher  and  examiner  might  hit  on  the  same  subjects, 
when  you  had  to  rummage  through  a   whole  library   to  find  them  ?     A.  I  do  not  think 
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there  is  any  necessity  for  that.  The  course  is  a  very  narrow  one,  and  the  questions  that 
can  be  set  are  very  few,  and  if  you  go  out  of  the  way  to  set  questions,  the  outside  public 
will  be  down  on  you,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  this  investigation.  So  you  have  to  set  some 
prominent,  principal  leading  questions  which  necessarily  you  must  repeat. 

Q.  Am  I  to  understand  that,  in  every  examination  paper  on  Physics  that  may  be 
set,  these  questions  must  necessarily  be  repeated  .*  A,  No  ;  but  you  must  repeat  some  of 
them — this  magneto-electric  machine,  for  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  ?    A.  1  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Tait  ?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Of  what  University  are  you  a  graduate  1     A.  Toronto  University. 

Q.  You  are  not  an  Edinburgh  man  ?     A.   No,  although  I  am  a  native  of  Edinburgh. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of  Chemistry  ?  A.  I  have.  I  was 
gold  medallist  in  it.  In  some  nine  successive  examinations,  Professor  Croft  was  good 
enough  to  give  me  the  first  position. 

Q.  Did  Professor  Croft  see  reason  to  reconsider  the  opinion  of  your  ability  in  Chemis- 
try ?     A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  write  any  letters  and  publish  them  saying  that  you  were  incompe- 
tent to  act  as  an  examiner  1  A.  I  think  he  did ;  but  unfortunately,  Professor  Roscoe, 
whose  books  he  authorizes,  and  whom  he  looks  upon  as  equal  or  superior  to  himself,  wrote 
a  letter  of  an  entirely  opposite  character. 

Q.  Is  Professor  Croft  the  highest  authority  on  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  America 
A.  I  would  not  like  to  say  that,  by  a  long  way. 

By  Me.  Glashan. 

Q.  Is  Professor  Croft's  name  known  as  an  authority  on  Physics  at  all  1  A.  Not  in 
Physics. 

Q.  Is  Professor  Tait's  known  1     A.  That  I  could  not  speak  of  definitely. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  attended  Professor  Croft's  lectures  ?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  accustomed  to  put  questions  to  his  students  ?     A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Then  he  is  not  an  expert  in  putting  questions  ?  He  has  no  experience  in  drill- 
ing up  students  for  examination  ?  A.  No  ;  he  is  not  a  trainer  or  an  educator  in  any 
sense  of  the  word. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  same  sense  as  we  use  it  in  regard  to  others  ?  A.  No  ; 
he  is  simply  a  lecturer.     No  one  doubts  his  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  In  the  charges  before  the  Commission  it  is  stated  that,  "  in  the  preparation  of 
Examination  Papers  in  connection  with  the  Public  and  High  Schools,  there  has  been 
collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  other  parties  interested  in  the 
work  or  results  of  the  examinations."  It  has  been  stated  more  specifically  in  a  letter 
which  I  have  received,  that  there  has  been  collusion  in  this  respect  between  yourself,  as  a 
teacher  in  the  Normal  School,  and  Dr.  McLellan,  one  member  of  the  Central  Committee  ; 
and  you  have  heard  the  evidence  that  has  been  brought  before  the  Commission  on  that 
subject.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  state,  as  a  fact,  connected  with  this  charge,  whether  there 
has  been  collusion,  or  whether  there  has  not  ?     A.  There  has  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Your  relations  with  Mr.  McLellan  have  been  very  intimate  ?  A.  Yes  ;  I  suppose 
I  may  say  they  have  been  very  intimate. 

Q.  You  were  fellow-students  together  ?  A.  Yes  j  we  studied  together  at  the 
University. 

Q.  Boomed  together?     A.  No  ;  he  was  a  married  man,  and  I  was  single. 
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Q.  Were  you  engaged  at  Whitby  at  any  time  ?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  there1?     A.  I  went  there  in  1863,  and  remained  till  1871. 

Q.  During  that  time  was  there  a  question  of  the  same  kind  as  the  present  brought  up 
as  to  the  Examination  Papers  ?  A.  There  was  not.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  what 
was  brought  up  ?  The  County  Board  of  Ontario  had  two  examinations  in  the  year,  and 
the  same  papers  were  used  at  both.  Some  of  the  students  who  attended  the  High  School 
at  which  I  taught,  got  some  of  these  papers,  and  during  six  months  prepared  for  the  spring 
examination.  A  gentleman  teaching  in  another  school  made  a  complaint,  and  the  subject 
was  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  County  Board,  composed  of  Dr.  Eastwood  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Cleland.  The  certificates  of  some  of  the  teachers  were  suspended,  but  the  Com- 
mittee declared  that  neither  I  nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  knew  anything  about  it. 
The  case  was  precisely  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Normal  School  this  year.  The 
papers  were  used,  but  I  positively  swore,  without  any  knowledge  on  my  part  whatever,  and 
that  was  the  finding  of  the  Committee.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  papers  had  been  used  from 
the  time  the  Board  began  to  publish  them  in  October  till  the  Examination  in  the  Spring. 
It  will  be  always  the  same. 

Q.  You  are  associated  with  Dr.  McLellan  as  one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Canadian  School 
Journal  ?     A.  That  is  merely  nominally.     Our  names  are  only  on  the  paper. 

Q.  You  are  associated  with  him  in  the  authorship  of  the  McLellan-Kirkland  Exam- 
ination Questions?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  hints  and  answers  thereto  1     A.  That  is  part  of  the  same  book. 

Q.  Are  you  writing  with  him  the  Mental  Arithmetic  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  books  in  the  production  of  which  you  are  associated  with  Dr. 
McLellan  ?     A.     None  whatever. 

Q.  Dr.  McLellan  and  you  are  very  intimate  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  frequently  work  in  your  room  here,  in  the  Model  School  1  A.  I  never 
knew  him  to  do  any  work  there. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  prepared  examination  papers  in  your  private  room  ?  A.  None  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  remember  teaching  the  chemistry  class  in  1874?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  class  that  Brown,  Prichard,  and  those  other  men  attended  1  A.  I  don't  say  I 
have  any  distinct  recollection  of  that  more  than  any  other  session. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  giving  out  these  questions  that  Brown  has  in  his  note-book  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  give  them  out  ?  A.  No,  I  would  not  say  that.  I  believe 
I  did.     I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Your  custom  is  to  give  out  questions  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  tell  the  students  to  get  up  those  questions  1  A.  No,  they  understand  that. 
It  would  be  useless  to  tell  them. 

Q.  Some  weeks  before  the  examination  you  gave  out  some  questions  ?  A.  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  done  that  especially. 

Q.  Are  you  accustomed  to  give  out  questions  before  the  examination  ?  A.  No  ; 
especially  not  before  the  examination ;  we  usually  quit  questions  in  May  or  thereabouts. 

Q.  And  you  have  the  examination  in  June  or  July  1  A.  I  was  thinking  about  the 
Provincial  Examination  in  July,  we  usually  quit  about  five  or  six  weeks  before. 

Q.  Did  you  say  to  the  class  during  the  time  Brown  was  attending,  and  when  these 
questions  were  given,  that  if  they  would  study  up  them  you  would  guarantee  that  they 
would  cover  the  whole  ground  1     A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  show  your  notes  to  Dr.  McLellan  during  the  session  of  1874  ?  A.  I  have 
never  shown  him  any  of  my  notes. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  what  course  of  chemistry  you  pursued  ?  A.  I  never  did.  We 
may  have  talked  in  the  course  of  ordinary  conversation  on  chemistry, — over  the  course  I 
had  pursued  on  chemistry.     I  would  not  swear  as  to  that. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  what  course  you  were  giving  your  students  1     A.  I  cannot 
,  recollect ;  we  may  have  talked  about  it. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  look  over  examination  papers  with  him  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  1874,  what  questions  he  was  going 
to  take  up  ?     A.  I  did  not. 
14 
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Q.  How  would  you  be  able  to  anticipate  what  questions  would  be  given  in  the  Exam- 
ination Papers  then  ?  A.  From  the  general  style  of  the  back  papers — judging  from  what 
has  been  given.  We  anticipate  in  this  way  :  looking  over  back  papers  we  see  what  has 
been  <nVen,  and  we  can  form  a  very  good  idea  of  what  is  likely  to  be  given.  Besides  that, 
I  have  been  accustomed  to  select  questions  from  the  various  University  calendars. 

Q.  In  preparing  questions  for  examination  or  in  your  lectures  you  would  look  over  his 
back  papers  ?     A.  1  certainly  would. 

Q.  You  don't  go  directly  to  Dr.  McLellan  to  ask  him  what  you  should  teach  ?  A. 
Certainly  not. 

Q.  Have  you  never  had  a  conversation  with  him  before  that  examination  of  1874  as  to 
the  subjects  which  you  had  taught  ?     A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  often  in  the  course  of  a  week  did  you  and  he  meet  ?  A.  I  could  not  say. 
Sometimes  we  would  not  meet  for  three  or  four  months,  and  at  other  times  we  would  meet 
perhaps  twice  a  week.  When  we  were  making  up  the  arithmetic  problems  we  might  meet 
every  week. 

Q.  In  1874  were  you  engaged  in  any  literary  work  together  ?     A.  No  ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Didn't  you  discuss  what  the  pupils  should  be  examined  on  in  1874?  A.  No, 
we  did  not.     We  have  discussed  the  papers  after  the  examinations — not  before. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  discussed  them  with  Dr.  McLellan  ?  A. 
I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  you  discussed  the  subjects  on  which  your  pupils  might  be  examined, 
shortly  before  the  Examination  1     A.  We  never  did. 

Q.  It  would  improve  your  position,  would  it  not,  if  your  students  should  come  out 
better  than  those  of  the  other  masters  over  the  country  ?  A.  No  ;  it  is  not  known  how 
they  come  out. 

Q.  Is  it  not  known  to  the  Central  Committee  ?     A.  Perhaps  it  is  to  them. 

Q.  And  the  Minister  of  Education  1     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  It  is  known  to  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  the  Central  Committee  run  the  whole  machine.  Would  it  not  increase  your 
power  in  the  Educational  institutions  of  the  country,  to  have  the  Central  Committee  have 
a  higher  idea  of  your  powers  as  a  lecturer,  than  of  the  powers  of  other  lecturers  through- 
out  the  country  1     A.  Yes,  I  think  it  would,  if  they  thought  highly  of  me. 

Q.  Would  it  not  improve  your  position  as  an  author  1     No,  I  don't  think  it  would. 

Q.  You  make  a  good  deal  of  money  by  your  books,  do  you  not  ?  A.  It  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  a  good  deal.     I  have  not  got  much  yet. 

Q.  You  make  a  little,  we  will  say  ?     A.  I  make  something. 

Q.  You  are  an  industrious  author  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  clearly  your  interest  to  have  your  pupils  come  out  as  high  as  possible  in  the 
Examinations  1  A.  I  don't  see  there  is  much  interest  in  it  beyond  the  good  opinion  of 
men. 

Q.  Your  reputation  is  money  1  A.  It  is  not  known  outside  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee.    I  don't  think  anybody  throughout  the  country  knows  how  my  pupils  come  out. 

Q.  Would  it  not  help  the  sale  of  your  book  1     A.  No,  it  is  not  known. 
Q.  If  it  gets  known  among  educators  and  teachers,  what  position  your  pupils  take, 
would  it  not  help  you  1     A.  I  don't  think  it  would  much. 

Q.  They  would  become  distributors  of  your  reputation  1 
by  their  teaching  than  by  their  marks. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  try  and  remember  what  you  said  to  your  class  shortly  before  the 
Examination  of  1874.  Did  you  say  to  them,  when  giving  them  the  papers,  anything  like 
what  Brown  swore  you  said,  "  Look  over  those  papers,  and  I  will  guarantee  they  will 
carry  you  over  the  same  ground  ?  "     A.  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  urge  them  to  study  up  those  papers,  and  say  they  need  not  look  over 
Chemistry  any  more  ?     A.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  But  you  will  not  swear  you  did  not  say  so  ?  A.  I  cannot  recollect  the  circum- 
stance at  all.     I  will  swear  it  is  very  unlike  what  1  am  accustomed  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Dr.  McLellan  would  take  up  the  subjects  he  did  in  that 
June  Examination,  1874?     A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that  whatever. 
Q.  Had  you  any  for  July,  1876  ?     A.  I  had  not. 
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Q.  Had  he  not  conversed  with  you  on  what  he  would  take  up  in  that  examination  1 
A.  He  had  not. 

Q.  As  to  the  Physics  Paper  for  the  candidates  of  1874,  had  you  access  to  this  book 
(the  "  Edinburgh  University  Calendar)  ?     A.  I  had  this  book. 

Q.  It  belongs  to  the  University  of  Toronto  ?     A.  Yes  ;  I  got  it  out  of  the  library. 

Q.  When  ?  A.  I  have  had  it  out  several  times.  I  have  been  collecting  exercises  for 
that  work  on  Statics,  and  I  have  been  collecting  from  University  Calendars,  and  I  had 
that  book  out. 

Q.  Had  you  it  out  in  1871  1     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  In  1870  1     A.  I  cannot  say.  I  have  had  it  out  several  times  to  give  examinations. 

Q.  Had  you  it  out  before  1870  ?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  In  1870  ?     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Had  you  it  out  in  1869,  for  instance  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  collecting  problems  ?  A.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the 
Normal  School ;  in  1871  I  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  out  in  1871  1     A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  In  1872  1     A.  I  have  no  recollection  at  all. 

Q.  In  1874  1  A.  I  could  not  say  ;  I  recollect  having  it  out,  but  I  could  not  tell  the 
time. 

Q.  This  problem  about  the  "return  shock,"  of  which  Professor  Croft  spoke,  and 
which  we  find  here  on  page  204 — where  did  you  get  that  1  A.  I  think  it  is  probable, 
though  I  cannot  swear  positively,  that  I  got  it  from  that,  while  collecting  exercises  for 
the  Statics.     Wherever  I  came  across  good  questions  in  Physics,  I  used  them. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  had  this  book  out  of  the  University  Library  ?  A.  I  only 
recollect  having  it  once. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  since  1874  ?  A.  No  ;  I  got  it  out  yesterday.  When  Professor  Croft 
mentioned  three  exercises  that  would  require  explanation,  I  recollected  that  these  ques- 
tions were  not  original  with  me,  and  I  had  the  impression  that  I  got  two  of  the  questions 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Calendar.  I  went  to  the  University  Library  yesterday, 
and  searched  over  all  the  calendars,  and  I  found  this  question  in  that  one.  It  was  owino- 
to  his  remarks  that  I  looked  for  the  question. 

Q.  How  many  times  had  you  that  book  out  1     A.  I  recollect  only  once  before. 

Q  You  said  you  had  had  it  out  several  times  1  A.  I  might ;  I  cannot  recollect.  I 
have  had  all  the  calendars  out  so  many  times  that  I  cannot  recollect  any  one  distinctly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  Dr.  McLellan  about  that  question  1  A.  I  never  spoke  to 
him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  any  examination  paper  on  Physics  at  any  time  ? 
A.  We  have  talked  over  the  papers  after  the  examination.     I  have  criticised  them. 

Q.  In  Chemistry  and  Physics  1     A.  Yes,  and  other  subjects. 

Q.  How  did  he  and  you  come  to  fix  on  this  identical  question  ?  A.  I  cannot  say  how 
he  came  to  fix  on  it.     I  told  you  how  I  got  it. 

Q.  In  that  paper  on  Physics  you  admit  there  is  a  great  similarity  running  through, 
and  you  have  directed  your  evidence  to  prove  that  it  is  a  common  thing  for  examiners 
thus  to  anticipate  1     A.  It  is  quite  common. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  Dr.  McLellan  fixing  on  such  a  question  as  that,  and  you 
also  fixing  on  it,  when  you  both  had  to  go  into  such  a  hole-and-corner  to  find  it  out  1  A. 
My  impression  is  I  have  seen  it  elsewhere ;  I  believe  it  is  in  some  other  collection,  but  I 
cannot  say  where  ;  most  of  those  questions  are  copied  into  other  collections. 

Q.  Question  1  on  the  Physics  paper  is  admitted  to  be  the  same  ;  question  2  the  same  ; 
question  3 — "  What  is  the  thermal  unit  generally  adopted,"  is  also  found  here  in  the  Cal- 
endar 1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  that  Dr.  McLellan  and  you  fixed  on  the  same  question  that 
is  found  here  1  A.  I  could  give  you  an  explanation  of  that,  but  I  don't  know  it  would  be 
Dr.  McLellan's.  Dr.  McLellan  in  his  questions  examines  on  very  few  subjects.  There 
are  almost  always  questions  on  specific  heat,  and  there  is  no  work  published  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  there  is  no  series  of  problems.  In  order  to  get  problems  we  have  to  go  to  calendars, 
while  the  number  of  questions  we  could  get  were  very  few. 

Q:  Are  we  to  understand  that  Dr.  McLellan  never  frames  any  problems  of  his  own, 
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but  takes  them  from  other  books  1     A.  I  suppose  he  will  answer  you  that ;  but  I  can  say 
that  they  are  very  largely  taken  from  examination  papers  and  other  works. 

Q.  Do  all  examiners  go  on  twisting  the  same  rope  of  sand  in  the  same  way  1  A.  I 
am  not  an  examiner. 

Q.  Professor  Croft  says  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  about  question  No.  8 — the  one  refer- 
ring to  the  lighted  candle  ?     A.  He  is  wrong  ;  it  is  quite  common. 

Q.  Then  you  put  your  experience  against  his  1  A.  I  have  had  as  much  experience  as 
he  has  had  in  elementary  teaching. 

Q.  You  have  questions  9,  8,  7,  3,  2,  and  1  ;  can  you  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass 
that  you  gave  so  many  questions  bearing  on  the  same  examination  paper,  some  of  them 
identical  with  some  of  those  which  Dr.  McLellan  gave  1  A.  1  have  done  it  in  various 
other  papers  when  he  was  not  examiner  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  happened  ?  A.  It  is  simply  that  I  put  my  questions  on 
important  points  on  which  he  is  accustomed  to  examine,  and  he  seems  to  have  selected  the 
same  questions. 

Q.  Did  he  select  questions  from  your  notes  ?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Do  you  write  out  lectures  1     A.  I  do  not ;  I  generally  make  out  an  abstract  of  a 
special  lecture. 

Q.  In  teaching  your  pupils,  do  you  direct  your  attention  to  grounding  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  subjects  you  treat  of,  or  do  you  teach  merely  to  catch  a  victory  at  the 
examination  1     What  is  the  purpose  of  giving  those  questions  1     A.  I  do  both. 

Q.  You  try  to  catch  a  victory  at  the  examinations  ?     A.  I  try  to  get  them  to  pass. 
Q.  As  high  as  you  can  1     A.  I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  height  as  getting  them 
through. 

Q.  I  suppose  all  the  examination  papers  would  be  the  same  1  A.  They  don't  differ 
so  much ;  they  differ  in  the  questions,  but  not  very  much  in  the  principles  ;  the  questions 
are  generally  under  the  same  head.  That  one  on  specific  heat  you  will  find  in  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  Clerk-Maxwell  1     A.  From  his  writings  I  know  him. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Professor  Tait  1     A.  Yes,  from  his  writings. 
Q.  He  is  a  great  authority  1     A.  He  is  an  authority. 
Q.  In  what  ?     In  Elementary  Physics  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Is  Maxwell  1  A.  No,  not  in  Elementary  Physics  ;  they  are  authorities  on  the 
higher  branches. 

Q.  Is  Todhunter  1  A.  He  is  not ;  a  University  professor  is  not  an  authority  on  ele- 
mentary work. 

Mr.  Bavin  read  and  put  in  the  following  extract  from  a  review  of  Clerk-Maxwell's 
"  Matter  and  Motion  "  by  Prof.  Tait  in  Nature  of  June  14,  1877  : 

"The  recent  appearance  of  a  swarni  of  elementary  books  on  physics,  some  of  which  at 
least  are  written  by  well-known  authors,  leads  to  some  very  curious  inquiries  and  specu- 
lations ;  for,  though  treating  in  the  main  of  the  same  parts  of  the  same  subject  as  does  the 
work  we  are  specially  dealing  with,  and  addressed  professedly  to  the  same  class  of  readers, 
they  have  comparatively  little  in  common  with  it.  To  a  certain,  even  a  considerable 
extent,  this  difference  is  due  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  authors ;  but,  after  all  allowance  is 
made  for  these,  there  is  still  a  most  notable  divergence.  It  will  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable,  carefully  to  consider  in  what  this  divergence  consists,  and  what  is  its  probable 
origin.  For  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an  intelligent  reader  of  Clerk-Maxwell's  book, 
had  he  no  other  source  of  information,  would  be  utterly  unable  to  answer  any  of  hundreds 
of  questions  which  might  be  framed  (without  '  dodge  '  or  '  trap  ')  by  a  qualified  examiner, 
directly  from  the  text  of  the  others  ;  it  is  true  that  such  questions  would  be  artificial  rather 
than  natural,  bearing  more  upon  old  and  cumbrous  dogmatic  fallacies  than  upon  the  actual 
facts  of  science. 

Witness  :  That  is  no  answer.  Clerk-Maxwell  is  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  the 
present  day.     Whatever  he  writes  will  not  be  like  what  any  other  person  writes. 

Q.  Come  to  the  papers  for  1876  and  Miss  Montgomery's  evidence.  You  gave  out 
slips  of  paper  to  the  class  in  that  case  as  in  the  case  of  Brown  ?  A.  It  would  be  a  series  of 
questions  on  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  them  to  copy  1     A.  Usually. 
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Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  Miss  Montgomery's  class  as  you  did  to  the  others.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  these  witnesses  of  yours  who  indicated  that  no  such  slips  of  paper  were  given 
were  wrong  ?  A.  They  never  said  so.  If  they  did,  you  misled  them  by  saying  slips  of 
paper. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  give  out  questions  to  Miss  Montgomery's  class,  which  just  fitted 
the  Examination  ?  A.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  do  it.  I  passed  that  year  the  worst 
examination. 

Q.  Your  pupils  did  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  if  they  had  taken  your  hints  1     A.  What  was  the  hint  1 

Q.  In  giving  out  notes  on  the  papers — on  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  Examination 
Papers;  and  dealing  with  the  same  questions  as  the  Examination  Papers.  A.  I  gave  out 
no  notes  on  the  papers. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  you  gave  out  some  questions  in  1876  as  in  1877?  A.  Yes ; 
just  questions. 

Q.  "Was  it  not  proved  in  evidence  that  Miss  Montgomery's  notes  covered  the  same 
ground  as  the  questions  given  by  the  Examiner  ?     A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  Examiner  in  1876  1  A.  Dr.  McLellan  set  the  Papers,  and  Mr. 
Glashan  examined  the  Papers  sent  in. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Glashan  ever  say  to  you  there  was  a  surprising  similarity  between  your 
teaching  and  the  Examination  Papers  ?     A.   He  said  something  very  like  it  once. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  ever  say  so  ?     A.  On  what  subject  1 

Q.  On  Chemistry  1  A.  He  never  said  any  such  thing.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Mr.  Hughes  remarking  on  the  suspicious  similarity  1  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  one  remark  in  your  hearing  on  the  suspicious  superiority  of  the  Normal 
School  candidates  1     A,  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  come  to  your  ears  that  people  remarked  on  the  suspicious  superiority 
of  the  Normal  School  candidates  above  the  Ottawa  pupils  1  A.  No.  I  don't  know  it  is 
a  fact.  I  don't  think  they  have  been  superior.  In  that  examination  that  you  are  speak- 
ing of,  their  average  in  Chemistry  is  50  per  cent.,  and  in  Physics,  48  per  cent. 

Q.  When  was  this  book  (Kirkland's  Statics)  published  ?  A.  It  was  commenced  in 
December,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  out  in  April,  about  Easter.  I  will 
not  answer  to  the  time. 

Q.  It  is  dated  April,  1877  1     A.  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  beginning  of  April. 

Q.  Did  it  come  out  in  the  month  in  which  you  wrote  the  Preface  1  A.  Yes  ;  the 
Preface  was  the  last  thing  I  wrote.  The  book  was  ready  to  come  out  when  I  sent  down 
the  Preface. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  year  does  the  Examiner  for  the  June  and  July  Examinations 
put  in  his  Examination  Papers  ?     A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  show  Dr.  McLellan  the  manuscript  of  the  book  ?  A.  I  think  I  did.  I 
certainly  showed  it  to  Professor  Young.  I  showed  it  to  Dr.  McLellan,  I  think.  He 
would  have  seen  part ;  but  he  was  away  during  the  last  revision  of  the  manuscript. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  him  when  you  brought  it  out  ?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  his  advice  about  it  1     A.  Parts  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  see  it  in  its  infantile  state,  just  when  it  had  burst  from  your  brain  ?  A. 
He  saw  one  manuscript  which  I  withdrew,  but  I  think  he  likely  read  the  others.  I  re- 
collect consulting  him  about  various  points  of  the  book. 

Q.  Did  you  show  him  proofs  of  it  ?     A.  Most  of  them,  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  In  what  month  would  you  show  him  most  of  them  ?  A.  It  would  vary.  I  don't 
know  when. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  proof?  A.  I  could  not  say  whether  he  kept  them  or  not. 
I  got  two  or  three  proofs,  I  think,  struck  off,  and  I  think  I  sent  one  to  the  gentlemen  at 
the  University.  Dr.  McLellan  was  away  a  good  deal ;  but  when  he  was  home  I  consulted 
him  about  some  points. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  you  sent  him  a  proof  of  the  book  before  it  came  out  ?  A. 
The  printer  was  able  to  print  only  30  pages  at  once.     He  sent  me  them  and  I  corrected 
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them.     Then  the  type  was  thrown  down.     He  undoubtedly  got  some  of  those  sets  of  30 
pages  when  he  was  home. 

Q.  He  gave  you  advice  on  the  book  ?     A.  Several  points. 

Q.  And  approved  of  the  order  you  had  adopted  1  A.  We  never  talked  of  the  order 
at  all.     The  order  is  common  to  this  country. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that,  in  future,  he  intended  to  take  his  examination  papers  from  your 
book  1  A.  I  don't  know  where  they  were  taken  from,  or  that  they  corresponded,  until  I 
saw  the  examination  papers. 

Q.  You  saw  they  corresponded  with  the  proof-sheets  when  you  saw  the  Examination 
Papers  ?  A.  I  saw  there  was  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  between  them  and  the 
book. 

Q.  Then  they  must  have  corresponded  with  the  proof-sheets  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  arithmetic  paper  for  1877 — when  were  the  Examination  Papers 
published  by  McLellan  &  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  don't  know  ;  I  have  less  recollection  of  that. 
I  did  less  of  the  work  on  that. 

Q.  Were  you  struck,  when  you  saw  the  Examination  Papers,  with  the  similarity  be- 
tween them  and  the  book  of  which  you  and  Dr.  McLellan  were  joint  authors  1  A.  I  had 
never  looked  at  Dr.  McLellan's  Examination  Papers  on  arithmetic. 

Q.  But  you  have  compared  the  papers  which  have  been  pointed  out  here  ?  A.  I 
have  listened  to  them. 

Q.  Of  what  part  of  the  book  are  you  the  author  1  A.  I  took  the  greater  portion  of 
the  elementary  part — the  first  chapter. 

Q.  The  unitary  method  1  A.  No  ;  the  chapter  after  that,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
intermediate. 

Q.  When  did  you  and  Dr.  McLellan  commence  this  literary  labour  1  A.  About  the 
last  of  January. 

Q.  Then  you  must  have  met  very  frequently  from  3  anuary  to  April  1  A.  Frequent- 
ly—yes. 

Q.  And  Dr.  McLellan  knew  that  at  that  time  you  were  lecturing  on  arithmetic  1  A. 
I  never  lectured  on  arithmetic. 

Q.  You  teach  algebra  1  A.  Yes,  during  the  last  two  years  I  have.  If  I  had  lectur- 
ed on  arithmetic  I  would  not  have  considered  it  my  duty  to  engage  in  that  work. 

Q.  Would  you  have  thought  it  wrong  ?  A.  No,  I  would  not.  If  I  had  been  teach- 
ing arithmetic  I  don't  see  why  I  should  not. 

Q.  You  have  changed  your  mind  1  A.  Yes.  I  was  thinking  of  something  else  at 
the  time  I  made  the  answer. 

Q.  How  many  books  have  you  prepared  for  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  1  A.  I  have  just 
written  one, 

Q.  This  Statics  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  unauthorized  books  have  you  been  engaged  on  1  A.  Nothing  but  the 
Examination  Papers.     I  have  done  little  things  to  others. 

Q.  As  editor  of  this  Journal,  I  suppose  you  have  some  communication  with  Adam 
Miller  &  Co.  1     A.  Not  much.     I  have  just  written  one  short  article  for  it  once  a  week. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  communication  with  them  you  have  had  1  A.  I  have  talked  with 
them. 

Q.  You  have  had  that  pleasant  communication  by  way  of  cheque  ?  A.  Nothing  of 
that. 

Q.  For  your  Statics  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  a  royalty,  or  in  a  lump  sum  1     A.  A  royalty. 

Q.   How  are  you  and  Dr.  McLellan  paid  for  the  Examination  Papers  1     A.  By  royalty. 

Q.  Therefore  the  more  that  are  sold  of  that  book  the  better  for  the  authors  ?  A.  De- 
cidedly. 

Q.  Do  you  receive  your  royalty  separately  or  together  1  A.  I  receive  mine  separately. 
I  have  no  connection  with  Dr.  McLellan  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  receives  a  royalty  or  a  lump  sum  ?  A.  He  does  not 
receive  it  with  me. 

Q.  You  don't  go  together  to  draw  it  1     A.  No  ;  it  is  a  separate  agreement. 
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Q.  Brown  says  you  emphasized  the  questions  when  you  gave  them  out — did  you  ?  A. 
To  the  best  of  my  belief,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  go  into  the  examination  hall  with  the  examiner  ]  A;  I  do  not.  I  may  be 
in  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  You  did  not,  in  1874,  see  the  students  break  into  a  smile?  A.  I  am  seldom 
there  at  the  beginning.     If  that  had  occurred  I  would  not  have  seen  it. 

By  Professor  Young. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  that  article  in  Todhunter,  which  was  quoted  as  showing  the  ex 
tremely  limited  range  of  the  subjects  to  which  an  examiner  must  confine  himself  in 
setting  papers  in  the  elementary  parts  of  Natural  Philosophy  1     A.  I  have  seen  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Davin  refer  to  an  antidote  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Clerk-Maxwell  treats  of  the  matter  contained  in  Newton's 
Principia  1  A.  I  have  not  seen  the  work,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  he  did.  It  is 
what  I  would  expect. 

Q.  Would  that  be  a  fair  comparison,  if  that  is  so  ?  A.  It  is  no  comparison  at  all 
You  cannot  compare  anything  of  Maxwell's  with  anything  else. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  is  the  amount  of  your  salary  as  Editor  of 
the  Canada  School  Journal?  A.  Mr.  Gage,  the  senior  partner  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  when 
speaking  of  the  beginning  of  the  Journal,  told  me — and  I  think  you  were  present — that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  expected  from  it — that  we  were  to  expect  no  remuneration,  and 
also  that  we  were  not  expected  to  do  much,  except  give  advice  ;  and  that  the  Journal  was 
to  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  teachers.  I  have  got  nothing  from  it  and  do  not  expect 
anything. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.     What  part  of  Ireland  do  you  come  from  1    Are  you  from  the  North  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  equivalent  do  you  get  for  the  work  you  gave  the  Journal  ?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  You  do  it  for  love  1  A.  We  do  much  more  going  through  the  country  and 
lecturing  than  we  do  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  get  the  equivalent  ?  When  you  had  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Gage 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  did  Mr.  Gage  tell  you  that  you  would  get  the  equivalent  in  the  puffs  in 
the  Journnl  ?  A.  It  is  distinctly  understood  we  should  not  get  it.  I,  as  one  of  the  Ed- 
itors, would  not  allow  it. 

Q.  Not  even  the  puff  collusive  ?     A.  My  Statics  has  never  been  mentioned. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  relation  of  Mr.  Gage  ?  A.  I  am  not  aware 
of  it.     I  never  heard  it. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Was  it  an  understanding  when  the  editorial  staff  was  appointed  that  the  editor  ia 
columns  of  the  Journal  were  not  to  be  used  to  puff  Adam  Miller  &  Co's.  books  or  anything 
emanating  from  that  firm  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  a  gentleman  mentioned  who  was  afraid  the  Journal  was  to  puff  Ham- 
blin  Smith's  Arithmetic?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  any  one  who  has  anything 
to  do  with  books  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Journal. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q,  Has  your  book  been  advertised  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  anything  for  the  advertisements'?  A.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.     It  lies  with  Mr.Gage. 

The  Inquiry  was  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next  at  11  a,m. 
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Monday,  November  19th,  1877. 
The  Inquiry  opened  at  11  o'clock. 
William  James  Gage,  sworn  :— 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  of  Toronto  ?     A.  I 


am. 


Q.  Are  you  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  had  the  chief  conduct  of  the  publishing  business  for  any  length  of  time? 
A.  I  have. 

Q.  For  how  long  1  A.  For  the  last  three  years  or  more,  since  I  have  become  a  member 
of  the  firm  ;  at  least  for  the  last  three  years. 

Q.  In  the  Commission  under  which  this  inquiry  is  going  on,  one  of  the  charges  is, 
that  "  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  the  members  of  which  have  dishon- 
ourable relations  with  the  publishing  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company,  Toronto."  There 
is  that  charge  ;  you  have  been  here  for  some  time  during  this  inquiry,  and  you  may  have 
heard  the  charges  directed  against  you  more  fully  than  this.  I  want  you  to  tell  me, 
whether  there  were  any  dishonourable  relations  existing  between  any  members  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  your  publishing  house  ?     A.     There  are  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  have  been  for  three  years  connected  with  the  firm  1  A.  Between  three  and 
four. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  commence  to  publish  school-books  ?  A.  There  were  school- 
books  published  by  our  firm  when  I  became  a  member  of  it.  I  think  that  the  first  we 
published  was  Fleming's  Analysis. 

Q.  When  ?  A.  I  think  in  the  winter  of  1876.  If  I  remember  correctly,  it  had  been 
published  in  the  United  States  by  another  firm. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  have  communication  with  Mr.  Kirkland  about  his  book  ?  A. 
I  think  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  1876. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McLellan,  when1?   A.  In  the  January  of  1877,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 
Q.  When  did  you  first  converse  with  Mr.   Hughes  about  school-books  1     A.  I  am 
hardly  able  to  say  as  to  the  precise  date,  but  I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Hughes  is  a  relation  of  yours,  I  think  ]  A.  He  is  :  that  is,  he  is  not  pei-son- 
ally  a  relation,  but  his  wife  is. 

Q.  He  is  married  to  a  cousin  of  yours,  I  think.     A.  He  is. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  relations  with  Mr.  Hughes  before  1876 — of  any  kind? 
A.  We  had. 

Q.  How  early  did  you  have  business  relations  with  Mr.  Hughes — of  any  kind  1     A. 
I  cannot  recollect  the  precise  date,  but  it  was  shortly  after  I  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Q.   Four  years  ago  ?     A.  I  am  really  unable  to  tell  whether  it  is  three  or  four  years 
that  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Adam  Miller  &  Co. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  about  when  you  first  discussed  the  question  of  books  ?  A. 
Do  you  refer  to  school  books  ? 

Q.  About  anything.     Do  you  remember  the  conversation  with  Mr.   Hughes  1     A 
do  not ;  but  I  remember  asking  him  to  prepare  for  us  a  reciter.     I  asked  Mr.  Hughes  to 
prepare  for  us  a  reciter — a  book  of  dialogues, 

Q.  Did  he  advise  you  to  go  into  school  books  then  ?     A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  When  did  he  first  advise  you  to  go  into  school  books  ?     A.  He  never  advised  me 
to  go  into  school  books. 

Q.  Has  he  never  given  you  any  advise  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  your  business,  in 
regard  to  school  books  1     A.  He  has  not,  so  far  as  I  recollect. 

Q.  Who  first  suggested  to  you  to  start  the  Canada  School  Journal  ?  A.  I  do  not 
remember  any  person  first  suggesting  it  to  me. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hughes  on  that  subject  1     A.  I  did. 
Q.  How  long  ago  is  that  1     A.  About  two  years  ago. 

Q.  You  discussed  the  propriety  of  starting  the  Canada  School  Journal  with  Mr. 
Hughes  1    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  ?  A.  I  do  not ;  but  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Hughes  advised  me  against  starting  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  if  you  started  the  Canada  School  Journal  it  would  gradually  bring 
the  whole  of  the  text-books  into  your  firm  1     A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLellan  suggest  to  you  that  you  should  start  the  Canada  School  Jour- 
nal 1     A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  have  a  conversation  with  him  1  A.  Just  before  his  starting 
for  England.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  summer  or  the  fall  of  1876,  that  I  first 
met  him. 

Q.  This  was  just  before  he  went  to  England1?  A.  It  was  a  short  time  before,  but  I 
do  not  remember  how  long. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  which  you  had  with  him  1  A.  I  do  not  re- 
member the  conversation,  but  I  remember  the  subject  of  my  conversation. 

Q.  What  was  it  1  A.  I  had  called  on  Prof.  Loudon  at  the  University,  to  ask  him 
to  adapt  or  prepare  for  me,  an  edition  of  Robinson's  Arithmetic,  but  he  said  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  undertake  it.     He  referred  me  to  Dr.  McLellan,  I  saw  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Where  1  A.  In  his  study  in  Yorkville.  He  was  then  very  ill,  and  he  said  that 
he  did  not  care  about  the  work.  I  do  not  remember  any  details  of  the  conversation.  It 
was  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  introductions  when  he  was  going  to  England  1     A.  I  did. 
Q.  To  whom  1     A.  I  gave  him  one  to  Rivingtons. 
Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  mission  then  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  to  speak  to  Rivington  about  any  text-books  1     A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  What  was  the  object  of  giving  him  an  introduction  1     A.  He  spoke  about  going 
to  Cambridge,  and  I  said  that  I  had  a  friend  there,   Mr.   Potts  ;  and  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  him  and  also  Hamblin  Smith,  who  was  there.     If  I  gave  him  an  in- 
troduction to  Rivington's,  no  doubt  they  would  introduce  him  to  Hamblin  Smith. 
Q.  Did  he  correspond  with  you  from  London  1     A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  From  any  part  of  England  1     A.   He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  write  to  you  after  he  came  back  about  Hamblin  Smith  1     A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  Did  he  communicate  with  you  about  Hamblin  Smith  1     A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  You  saw  his  letter  recommending  Hamblin  Smith  ]     A.  I  did. 
Q.  When  that  letter  appeared,  did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Hughes  regard- 
the  publication  of  Hamblin  Smith  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  McLellan  then  was  the  basis  on  which  you  went  in 
publishing  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  1     A.  It  was  not  the  sole  basis. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  basis  or  foundation  1     A.  We  had  previously  published  two 
cf  Hamblin  Smith's  books,  six  or  nine  months  before,  and  we  had  been  in  communication 
with  Rivingtons  about  publishing  a  couple  of  other  books  of  Hamblin  Smith's. 
Q.  Did  Mr.  Baker  speak  to  you  about  it  1     A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  He  edits  one  of  Hamblin  Smith's  books  for  you,  does  he  not1?  A.  If  you  call  edit- 
ing, supplying  some  examination  papers,  he  does. 

Q.  He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  1     A.  He  is. 
Q.  He  is  preparing  books  for  you  1     A.  I  think  not,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 
Q.  He  praises  some  of  your  books,  published  by  Mr.   McLellan  and  Mr.  Kirkland, 
does  he  not?     A.  I  cannot  answer  from  memory. 

Q.  Look  at  that  number  of  the  Canada  School  Journal.     Do  you  not  find  him  praising 
one  of  Mr.  Kirkland's  books  1     A.  He  praises  Hamblin  Smith's  Statics. 
Q.  As  edited  by  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  decide  finally  to  start  the  Canada  School  Journal  1  A.  I  think  in 
May  of  this  year — just  before  I  started  for  England.  Probably  it  was  in  June.  I  think 
that  it  was  in  June.     I  am  not  positive.     It  was  either  May  or  June. 
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Q.  Had  you  not  frequently  conversed  regarding  the  propriety  of  publishing  it,  with 
Mr.  Hughes  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  ever  speaking  to  Mr.  Hughes  about  it,  except 
a  couple  of  years  previously,  when  he  advised  me  strongly  against  it. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  McLellan,  at  any  time  ]  A.  Yes,  just  about  a  month  before 
it  was  issued — sometime  in  May  or  June. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  authority  from  all  these  people  to  put  their  names  as  they 
appeared  1  A.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  issue  it,  or  making  preparations  for  the  issue 
of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  all  about  it  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  the  Editorial  Committee  or  the 
Provincial  Editors  1 

Q.  The  Editorial  Committee,  and  Mr.  McLellan  1     A.  I  saw  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Did  you  get  his  permission  1     A.   At  first,  he  would  not  give  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  overcome  his  scruples  1     A.  He  said  that  his  health  was  so  bad. 

Q.  How  did  you  overcome  his  scruples  ?  A.  Well,  there  was  not  much  overcoming 
to  be  done,  I  think ;  I  told  him  that  much  work  would  not  be  required  of  him.  He  said 
that  if  his  name  then  would  be  of  any  importance,  we  might  put  it  down,  but  that  we 
could  not  get  much  work  from  him. 

Q.  How  did  you  agree  to  pay  him  for  it  1     A.  I  never  told  him  anything. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  he  was  to  do  it  for  love  1  A.  I  said  at  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan, Mr.  Kirkland,  and  Mr.  Baker,  that  we  could  not  offer  any  remuneration  to  the 
Editorial  Committee. 

Q.  They  were  to  edit  this  journal  for  nothing  ?  A.  I  did  offer  something  to  Mr. 
Houston. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  offer  to  Mr.  Houston  ?  A.  I  asked  him  to  fix  his  sum,  but 
he  declined.  He  said  that  it  did  not  occupy  much  of  his  time,  and  he  did  not  think  that 
it  was  worth  anything. 

Q.  He  edits  it  for  love,  also  ?     A.  I  cannot  say  for  what. 

Q.  He  edits  it  for  nothing  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Mr.  McLellan  edits  it  for  nothing  1  A.  He  was  told  distinctly  that  we 
could  offer  no  remuneration. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Houston's  profession  or  occupation  1  A.  The  reason  of  my  offering 
him  or  expecting  that  he  would  take  anything,  was  on  account  of  Ms  being  a  journalist. 

Q.  Did  he,  like  the  others,  scorn  pay  1     A.  He  declined  to  receive  anything. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  decline  1    A.  He  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Hughes  ?     A.   He  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Baker  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  of  the  Provincial  Editors — Mr.  Buchan,  Mr.  Ross,  M.P.,  Mr. 
Glashan,  Mr.  Dale,  or  Mr.  Sumichrast.  Are  they  paid  anything  1  A.  Some  of  them 
are. 

Q.  Mr.  Buchan  1     A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Ross  ?     A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Glashan  1    A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  So  you  got  the  great  mathematical  abilities  of  Mr.  Glashan  for  nothing  1  A.  He 
has  not  contributed  anything.  He  is  nominally  put  down.  These  are  the  provincial  edi- 
tors for  Ontario.     Mr.  Buchan  was  not  asked  to  become  an  editor  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  talked  with  these  gentlemen  about  getting  their  editorial  services,  did 
you  say  that  if  they  were  not  paid  any  money,  they  would  be  paid  in  puffs  in  this  paper  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q,  How  does  it  happen  that  these  gentlemen  give  you  their  services  for  nothing?  A. 
Neither  Mr.  Buchan  nor  Mr.  Glashan  have  written  anything. 

Q.  How  does  Mr.  McLellan  expect  to  be  paid  1  If  not  in  money,  how  1  A.  He  does 
not  expect  to  be  paid  in  any  way,  from  what  I  have  said. 

Q.  He  gives  you  his  editorial  services  and  the  weight  of  his  name,  for  nothing  ?  A. 
He  has  given  no  editorial  services  yet,  I  think. 

Q.  He  gives  you  the  weight  of  his  name  as  Inspector  of  Schools,  and  Examiner,  and 
President  of  the  Teacher's  Association  for  nothing  ?     A.  He  does. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Kirkland  also,  for  nothing  ?     A.   He  does. 
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Q.  And  Mr.  Hughes,  your  relative,  gives  you  his  services  for  nothing  ?  A.  He 
does. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  Mr.  Hughes  any  sums  of  money  ?  A.  I  think  that  we  have — yes, 
I  remember  that  we  have. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  ?     A.   I  have  not  now. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  paid  Mr.  Hughes  ?  A.  I  think  that  we  have  paid  him 
something  like  fifty  dollars.     I  cannot  tell  the  precise  figure- 

Q.  Any  more  than  fifty  dollars  ?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  given  him  two  fifty-dollar  bills  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember  giving 
him  any  more  ;  perhaps,  some  three  years  ago  we  did  give  him  more,  when  he  edited  the 
Reciter  for  us — a  book  of  dialogues. 

Q.  But  since  that,  have  you  not  given  him  two  fifty  dollar  cheques  ?  A.  We  have 
not,  so  far  as  I  remember  ;  but  perhaps  the  sum  was  not  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  How  large  was  it  1  A.  I  am  giving  it  as  near  as  I  can  recollect ;  it  was  about 
fifty  dollars. 

Q.  When  was  that  1  A.  It  was  for  the  preparation  of  some  composition  and  exercise 
books. 

Q.  Composition  blanks  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  does  that  sell  for  at  the  retail  price  ?  A.  I  think  that  twenty  cents  is 
the  retail  price. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  copy-book  in  use  ?     A.I  think  that  there  are  two  of  that  series. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  another  copy-book  ]     A.  That  is  not  a  copy-book. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  it  1     A.  A  composition  blank  exercise-book. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  composition  blanks  in  use  1  A.  There  are  two  of  that  series 
in  use. 

Q.  But  not  of  that  series — not  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes  1  A.  None  that  I  remember 
in  Canada  ;  but  perhaps  there  are,  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  another  book  like  this  in  all  respects,  except  the  cover 
and  Mr.  Hughes'  name  ?     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  You  are  not  aware  that  that  book  sells  for  very  much  less  than  this  1  A.  I  am 
not. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Hughes  gives  you  the  weight  of  his  name  and  prepares  the  composition 
blanks  for  you — all  for  fifty  dollars  ?  A.  The  composition  blanks  were  prepared  a  year 
ago  ;  I  am  not  sure  but  what  they  were  prepared  eighteen  months  ago. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him  for  that  ?  A.  For  the  three  books,  I  think  fifty 
dollars. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  money  you  have  paid  him  1  A.  I  said  that  two  or  three  years 
ago — perhaps  three  years — during  Adam  Miller's  connection  with  the  firm,  in  his  life- 
time, Mr.  Hughes  was  paid  something  for  the  preparation  of  a  couple  of  books  of  school 
recitation. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  have  you  sold  1  A.  I  cannot  really  say.  There  are  three 
exercise  books — do  you  mean  No.  3  or  No.  2. 

Q.  Let  us  have  all  ?     A.  It  is  impossible  to  say. 

Q.  Are  they  all  prepared  by  Mr.  Hughes  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  turn  off?     A.  Perhaps  30,000  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  the  wholesale  price  of  them  1     A.  Of  that  book — $1.60  a  dozen. 

Q.  There  is  a  nice  little  profit  on  that  ]  A.  That  is  just  what  we  are  doing  business 
for. 

Q.   Has  Mr.  Hughes  used  his  influence  to  introduce  this  book  1  A.  Not  that  I  know  of* 

Q.  Is  it  an  authorized  book  I     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Do  you  give  Mr.  Hughes  a  royalty  on  that  30,000  ]     A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  His  services,  in  preparing  three  editions  of  this  book  and  editing  the  Canada 
School  Journal,  are  all  paid  for  with  fifty  dollars  ?  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  say  positively  fifty 
dollars.     I  am  speaking  as  near  as  I  can  recollect.     I  do  not  think  that  it  is  more. 

Q.  You  never  intend  to  pay  him  any  more  1  Not  a  cent  more,  in  connection  with 
these  books  or  the  Canada  School  Journal,  as  far  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  he  sub-rosa  a  partner  in  your  concern  ?     A.   He  is  not. 

Q.  And  all  he  gets  for  doing  all  that  work  is  fifty  dollars  1     A.   Most  positively. 
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Q.  When  did  Mr.  Kirkland  speak  to  you  about  the  Elementary  Statics  ?  A.  I  think 
it  was  sometime  in  the  Fall  of  1876,  but  I  would  not  say  positively.  We  have  been 
speaking  about  books  for  the  last  few  years. 

Q  How  many  have  you  published  of  it?  A.  I  think  that  the  first  edition  was 
something  like  fifteen  hundred,  and  the  second  edition,  probably  two  thousand.  I  think 
that  is  all  we  have  published. 

Q.  Do  you  intend  to  get  out  another  edition  1     A.  I  hope  so. 
Q.  The  book  is  having  a  good  sale  ?     A.  A  very  good  sale. 
Q.  When  did  you  publish  it  ?     A.  This  year. 
Q.  At  what  date  1     A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  precise  date. 

Q.  In  May  1  A.  I  think  that  we  were  probably  able  to  send  to  the  trade  the  copies 
sometime  in  May.     I  think  it  was  before  I  went  to  England. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  hands  of  any  one  before  May  ?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  whose  hands  ]     A.  I  prepared  a  number  of  copies — perhaps  30,  or  more  copies 
— to  give  to  Mr.  Kirkland  and  to  send  to  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee. 
Q.  Did  you  send  one  to  Dr.  McLellan  1     A.  I  think  that  I  did. 
Q.  How  much   did  you   pay   Mr.    Kirkland   for   that   book  1     A.  Do    you  mean 
altogether  ] 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  by  royalty,  or  in  a  lump  sum  1     A.  By  royalty. 
Q.  How  much  royalty  do  you  pay  him  ?     A.  I  think  it  is  a  little  wide  of  the  mark 
to  ask  such  a  question,  but  we  pay  him  a  royalty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
Q.  On  the  retail  price  !     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  book  costs  one  dollar  ?     A.  To  the  public,  yes. 

Q.  Is  it  npt  a  high  price  for  a  little  book  like  that?  A.  Not  of  that  class  of 
books. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  this  book  authorized  ?  A.  We  simply  submitted  it  for  author- 
ization. 

Q.  To  the  Central  Committee  ?     A.   Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  submit  it  in  proof  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  submitted  it  to  the  Central  Committee,  until  you  submitted  it  in  book 
form  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  assurance  before,  that  it  would  be  authorized  1  A.  I  had 
none. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  tell  you  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes,  who  seems  to  have  a  premonition  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
tell  you  ?    A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  editorial  committee  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  take  the  risk  1  A.  Mr.  Kirkland  was  asked  to  publish  a  book 
by  several  Teachers'  Associations,  aud  I  knew  that  Mr,  Kirkland,  at  least  by  the 
reputation  which  he  had — was  a  good  teacher  ;  and  that  a  book  at  any  rate,  issued  on 
that  subject  by  Mr.  Kirkland,  would  have  a  considerable  sale  among  the  teachers.  I 
think  that  these  were  the  sole  reasons,  as  far  as  I  know,  for  publishing  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  body  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being 
authorized  ?     A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  Mr.  Kirkland  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  authorized  1 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  swear  that  you  took  the  risk  of  publishing  that  book  without  any  conversa- 
tion with  anybody  as  to  the  probability  of  its  being  authorized  1     A.  I  do. 
Q.  Is  that  your  custom  ?     A.  It  is. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  decide  to  publish  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  ?  A.  I  only 
know  by  the  letter  which  was  read  by  you,  that  it  was  on  the  25th  of  November. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  Mr.  Hughes  as  to  the  probability  of  that  book  being  au- 
thorized ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  On  what  condition  was  the  book  authorized  1  A.  The  condition,  it  seems  from 
the  report,  was  that  it  be  adapted  to  Canadian  currency. 

Q.  Has  it  been  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  It  has  not. 
Q.  And  yet  it  is  advertised  as  authorized  1     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  You  advertised  it  as  authorized  before  you  submitted  it  to  the  Central  Committee  ? 
A.  It  seems  so. 

Q.  It  is  not  in  point  of  fact  authorized  ?  A.  It  seems  not.  We  have  complied  with 
the  requirements  in  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  been  assured  by  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  that  it  would 
be  certain  to  be  authorized  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  never  speak  to  you  of  that  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McLellan  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  publish  it  I     A.  Because  it  is. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  it  will  be  authorized  ?  A.  I  only  know  that  we  have 
adapted  it  to  Canadian  currency.  ' 

Q.  You  judge  that  you  have  adapted  it  to  Canadian  currency  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  perfectly  confident  that  the  Central  Committee  will  endorse  your 
judgment  ?     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  advertise  it  as  authorized  ?  A.  I  simply  have  in  the  list,  Ham- 
blin  Smith's  Arithmetic  authorized,  conditional  on  being  adapted  to  Canadian  currency. 
It  has  been  adapted. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Central  Committee  will  endorse  it,  as  adapted  ?  A. 
I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Why  did  you  advertise  it  ?  A.  Simply  because  we  advertised  it  as  stated  on  the 
official  list. 

Q.  You  never  have  spoken  to  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  authorized  1     A.I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  as  to  the  probability  of  any  of  your  books  being  authorized  ?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  never  conversed  with  auy  of  these  gentlemen  about  the  authorization 
of  any  book?     A.  I  have  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  swear  that  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  is  the  office  of  this  Journal  ?    A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  Have  you  any  editorial  rooms  ?     A.  No  ;  nothing  special. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  the  go-between,  between  these  editors  and  yourself?  A.  I  do  not 
understand. 

Q.  Who  acts  as  editor?  A.  Mr.  Houston  is  supposed  to  be,  and  is  virtually,  the 
editor. 

Q.  What  process  does  he  take  to  get  articles  ?  A.  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  the  editors  of 
the  Provinces  send  their  matter  to  us,  and  we  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  And  he  brings  out  the  Journal  ?     A.  We  bring  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  see  him  every  week  ?     A.  No: 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  with  him  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  books  being  authorized  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  never  asked  Mr.  Houston  as  to  Mr.  McLellan's  opinion  ?  A.I  have 
not. 

Q.  How  comes  it  that  you  are  so  reticent  with  these  gentlemen  ?  A.  I  am  not  re- 
ticent. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  anything  to  them  ?  A.  It  would  be  prostituting  my  friendship 
with  them,  if  I  did. 

Q.  Books  are  forbidden  subjects?  A.  Not  books,  they  are  talked  about  sometimes, 
but  not  the  authorization  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  books  have  you  published  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  those  of  which  we  have 
the  copyright,  or  altogether  ? 

Q.  How  many  school-books  have  you  published  altogether  ?  A.  Nineteen  books,  I 
think. 

Q.  Nineteen  books  appear  as  authorized  text-books  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  they  are  all 
authorized. 

Q.  They  are  all  in  the  list  ?     A.  They  are  not  all  authorized  text-books. 

Q.  Whioh  are  not  ?     A.  Those  which  are  recommended  for  teachers'  use. 
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Q.  Were  they  published  by  you  ?  A.  We  have  published  "  Help  iu  the  House,"  and 
Swintou's  Language  Lessons. 

Q.  So  that  out  of  the  nineteen,  two  are  not  authorized  ?     A.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Q.  Is  that  so  ?     A.  Yes — if  my  addition  is  correct. 

Q.  Seventeen  are  authorized  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  not  Swin ton's  "  Language  Lessons,"  as  good  as  authorized  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  of  it  have  you  published  ?  A.  The  first  edition  I  think  numbered  1,200  ; 
and  the  second  edition,  I  think,  2,000  ;  and  the  third,  5,000. 

Q.  8,200  of  these  you  have  published  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  the  manuscript  of  it  ?  A.  Sometime  in  March,  I  think,  or  in 
February. 

Q.  When  did  the  book  appear  ?  A.  .1  think,  when  I  was  absent  from  the  country,  in 
June  or  July. 

Q.  So  in  a  few  months  you  have  published  over  8,000  1     A.  We  have. 

Q.  Is  not  that  as  good  as  if  it  were  authorized  1     A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  For  your  purpose  of  spreading  it  throughout  the  country  ?  A.  It  depends  upon 
how  we  attempt  to  spread  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  as  good  for  your  purpose  as  if  it  were  authorized,  when  you  publish  8,000 
in  a  few  months  1     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  How  many  would  you  have  published  if  it  were  authorized  1  A.  We  might  not 
have  published  any  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  is  in  use  in  the  schools  ?    A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  it  is  in  use  ?  A.I  cannot  say.  I  have  never  visited  the 
schools  personally. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  say  that  it  is  not  1     A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  You  have  no  opinion  whether  it  is  or  not  1  A.  I  think  that  it  is.  That  is  what 
we  publish  books  for. 

Q.  That  is,  in  use  in  the  schools  without  being  authorized.     A.  I  think  that  it  is. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  use  his  influence  to  get  that  spread  ]     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  Mr.  McLellan  1    A.  No,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  treat  for  that  book  1    A.  Mr.  McMillan,  of  Ottawa. 

Q.  Did  you  glance  over  the  manuscript  ?  A.  No!  I  did  not;  there  was  simply  the 
memorandum  taken,  and  the  pages  marked  with  what  omissions  should  be  made. 

Q.  What  is  the  royalty  to  the  "author  of  that  ?     A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Nothing  1     A.  No  royalty. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  a  lump  sum  ?     A.  We  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  sum  1     A.  $250. 

Q.  You  will  make  a  good  thing  out  of  that  1  A.  That  is  what  we  publish  it  for. 
We  have  not  sold  the  8,000,  but  we  hope  to  do  so. 

Q.  How  many  books  have  you  published  that  are  not  authorized  ?  Are  there  any 
but  what  appear  on  this  list  ?  Have  you  published  any  school  books  that  do  not  appear 
on  that  list  ?     A.  We  have. 

Q.  How  many  ?     A.  I  can  tell  you  from  the  catalogue. 

Q.  Would  you  publish  a  school  book  unless  you  thought  that  there  was  good  proba- 
bility of  its  being  authorized  ?  A.  I  think  that  I  would,  and  so  would  many  other  pub 
Ushers  in  the  city. 

Q.  Both  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Campbell  say  that  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  and 
Mason's  Grammar  would  have  been  on  their  hands  if  they  had  published  them  without 
their  being  authorized  ?  A.  It  may  have  been  so.  We  can  only  say  about  our  own 
business. 

Q.  Would  it  have  paid  you  to  publish  Mason's  Grammar,  if  not  authorized  1  A.  Yes, 
— the  Elementary. 

Q.  And  Hamblin  Smith  1  A.  Yes.  When  Dr.  McLellan,  and  Mr.  Hughes  wished 
to  reduce  the  price  of  Hamblin  Smith,  we  stated  that  we  would  not  submit  it  for  authoriza- 
tion, if  it  were  put  down  one  cent  or  five  cents  lower. 

Q.  You  dictated  to  the  Central  Committee  the  price  1     A.  We  did  not. 

Q.  You  did  so  in  that  case  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  they  fix  the  price  of  the  book  1     A.  I  am  not. 
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Q.   Did  they  fix  the  price  of  Kirkland's  Statics  1     No. 

Q.  Who  did?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  fix  the  price  of  all  your  authorized  books  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  find  no  difficulty  with  the  Central  Committee  1     A.   I  do. 

Q.  Did  they  object  to  the  price  of  Kirkland's  Statics  1     A.   I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  they  object  to  the  price  for  Mason's  Grammar  1  A.  No  the  price  is  25  per 
cent,  less  than  that  of  the  English  edition. 

Q.  Show  me  what  authorized  books  they  have  objected  to  the  price  of?  A.  They  spoke 
of  the  price  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Statics.  The  price  was  90  cents.  We  have  made  it  75 
cents. 

Q.  What  others  1     A.  I  do  not  remember  any  others. 

Q.  The  rule  is  that  they  take  whatever  price  you  fix  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
do  about  it  ;  I  cannot  say  what  they  do.  We  furnish  the  prices,  and  it  is  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

Q.  Do  you  take  any  means  whatever  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the  Central  Committee 
in  regard  to  any  book  which  you  intend  to  publish  ?  A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  having 
sought  their  advice. 

Q.  You  take  no  means  whatever  to  find  out  what  passes  in  the  Central  Committee  1 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not. 

Q.  None  of  the  Central  Committee  give  you  the  slightest  hint  as  to  whether  a  book 
will  be  authorized  or  not  1     A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  no  person  has. 

Q.  Try  to  plump  up  your  memory.  Will  you  say  that  you  do  not  try  to  find  out 
what  passes  in  the  Central  Committee  in  regard  to  text-books  1     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  neither  Mr.  Hughes  nor  Mr.  Buchan  ?  I  believe  that  Mr.  Buchan  is  also  a 
relation  of  yours  1     A.I  have  never  discovered  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relation  of  Mr.  Hughes  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  he  a  relation  of  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Scott,  one  of  the  editors  of  Hamblin  Smith  1     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  he  related  to  you  in  any  way?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Delamere  stated  that  he  appeared  for  the  publishers  of  the  School 
Journal. 

The  Commissioner  said  that  he  (Mr.  Delamere),  was  appearing  for  parties  who  were 
not  before  him  in  any  way,  and  refused  to  allow  him  to  appear  for  Messrs.  Adam  Miller 
&  Company. 

Witness. — A  memorandum  has  been  handed  to  me  by  the  Deputy-Minister,  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  is  stated  in  Saturday's  evidence  that  I  have  supplied  you  with  a  list  of  the 
post-office  addresses  of  trustees  throughout  the  Province.  I  have  no  recollection  of  this. 
Please  let  me  know."  I  may  state  that  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hodgins  after  we  issued  the 
Canada  School  Journal,  for  a  list  of  the  teachers,  and  he  declined  to  give  me  any  list.  He 
stated  that  other  publishers  and  parties  had  applied  for  a  similar  list,  and  that  it  had  been 
refused  to  them. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  When  you  published  the  Canada  School  Journal,  did  you  get  a  list  of  the  subscri- 
bers to  the  Journal  of  Education  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  in  regard  to  the  Journal  of  Education  ?  A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  find  out  its  circulation  ?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  list  of  its  subscribers  ?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  country  I  A.  We  have  a  list  of 
the  large  majority  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  all  the  school  sections  ?     A.  We  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  most  of  them  1  A.  I  think  that  we  have  a  list  of  a  large  number 
of  the  teachers  in  all  the  school  sections. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  list  ?  A.  We  applied  to  the  teachers  and  Inspectors  through- 
out the  country. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  it  from  any  one  connected  with  the  Journal  of  Education  ?  A. 
We  did  not.     We  did  not  get  it  either  with  the  view  of  issuing  the  Sclwol  Journal. 
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Q.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  teachers  throughout  the 
country  *?     A.  He  did  not,  but  he  did  for  the  city.     He  sent  me  a  printed  report. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Is  that  printed  report  open  to  any  ratepayer  in  the  city  ?  A.  It  is  as  far  as  I 
know. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  he  believed  you  had  got  a  list  from  the  Department. 
Did  you  ?  A.  I  will  state  again  that  I  applied  to  Dr.  Hodgins  for  a  list  but  he  declined 
and  not  only  declined  to  give  it  to  us  but  to  other  publishers  and  other  parties  who 
wished  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  from  the  Department  otherwise  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  practice  as  to  that.  Do  you  issue  circulars  to  teachers  in  order  to 
get  your  books  disseminated  ?     A.  We  do.     We  send  them  sample  books  as  a  rule. 

Q.  Where  do  you  get  the  addresses  of  the  teachers  1  A.  We  receive  them  from  some 
teachers  and  from  a  number  of  the  Inspectors,  but  that  has  to  be  got  almost  every  year  in 
order  to  be  of  service,  as  the  teachers  are  changed. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  You  state  that  I  declined  to  receive  pay.  Do  you  imply  that  I  was  ever  offered 
any  1  A.  I  stated  I  think  at  the  meeting  that  no  person  on  the  Editorial  Committee, 
could  we  think  of  paying  ;  and  that  I  would  like  to  pay  Mr.  Houston  on  account  of  his 
being  a  professional  journalist.  I  will  state  how  Dr.  McLellan,  Mr.  Buchan,  and  Mr. 
Kirkland  were  put  on  the  Editorial  Committee.  I  asked  Mr.  Houston  to  take  in  hand  the 
editing  of  the  School  Journal.  He  stated  that  his  work  in  connection  with  the  Globe, 
would  prevent  it,  but  that  if  I  got  the  help  of  a  number  of  educationalists,  he  would  join. 
If  I  had  my  choice  I  would  prefer  to  have  one  editor  only. 

Thomas  Kirkland,  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Did  any  other  publishing  house  offer  you  15  per  cent,  for  the  work  ou  Statics,  after- 
wards published  by  Adam  Miller  and  Company  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  Toronto  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  offer  made  before  Mr.  Gage  made  the  offer  ?  A.  Mr.  Gage  offered  me  10 
per  cent.,  and  I  said  that  I  would  not  take  it  as  the  sale  was  likely  to  be  small. 

Q.  This  offer  was  made  before  the  book  was  authorized  1  A.  Yes  ;  before  it  was  com- 
menced to  be  printed,  three  or  four  months. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  made  you  prefer  Adam  Miller  to  Mr.  Campbell  1  A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
except  that  I  was  doing  other  work  for  them.  I  had  an  appendix  to  be  added  to  Hamblin 
Smith's  Statics,  and  I  was  collecting  examination  questions  and  doing  other  work. 

Q.   Was  that  all  ?     A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Hughes  did  not  urge  you  to  take  it  to  Adam  Miller  and  Company.  A.  I  never 
spoke  to  him  about  it  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  had  already  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Campbell,  had  you  not  ?  A.  No, 
I  said  that  I  would  not  take  any  offer  until  it  was  all  completed. 

Q.  You  had  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Campbell,  had  you  not  1  A.  No,  not  an 
arrangement,  just  the  same  as  with  Mr.  Gage. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Campbell  feel  aggrieved  at  your  taking  it  out  of  his  hands  ?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  he  did  ? 

Q.  You  had  it  in  his  hands  1  A.  No.  I  received  his  offer  and  told  him  that  I  would 
consider  it  when  I  got  it  finished. 


William  Houston  sworn 
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By  Mr.  Edgar. 


Q.  The  two  charges  ivhich  are  being  investigated  here  are — first,  that  there  is  within 
the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  the  members  of  which  have  dishonourable  relations  with  the 
publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  of  Toronto  ;  and  second,  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  examination  papers  in  connection  with  the  public  and  high  schools,  there  has  been 
collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  other  parties  interested  in  the  work 
or  result  of  the  examination.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  I  am 
not. 

Q.  But  your  name  has  been  mentioned  by  one  or  two  witnesses,  and  questions  have  been 
asked  about  you ;  I  want  to  know  from  you,  if  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  relations  between  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  and  any  member  of  the  firm 
of  Adam  Miller  and  Company  1     A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such  relations. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  charge — have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  on  that  point  ?  A. 
None  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  1  A.  It  is  in  connection  with  Mason's  Grammar, 
one  of  the  authorized  text-books.  Mr.  Gage  came  to  me  sometime  in  June  of  1876,  1  believe 
— as  near  as  I  can  recollect  the  date — and  asked  my  advice  as  to  what  be  should  do.  He 
told  me  that  he  was  getting  out  a  series  of  school-books,  and  asked  my  advice  about  the 
grammar  to  form  part  of  the  series.  I  recommended  that  he  should  publish  Mason's  Grammar 
as  being  on  the  whole  the  best  I  knew,  for  school  purposes  in  Canada  ;  I  gave  him  that 
advice  perfectly  gratuitously — that  is,  there  was  no  consideration  or  remuneration  whatever 
brought  up  at  all  between  us  ;  and  furthermore,  there  was  no  question  of  the  probabilty  of 
the  authorization  of  the  book  talked  of  that  I  recollect,  and  the  matter  was  never  mentioned 
between  us  at  that  time  that  I  remember.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  whether 
Mr.  Gage  applied  immediately  for  the  copyright  or  not,  but  I  do  know  that  he  secured  it  and 
afterwards  published  the  book.  I  may  add  that  he  asked  me  subsequently  to  prepare  an 
appendix  of  examination  questions  for  the  book,  and  that  I  consented  to  do  so. 

Q.  Had  you  any  special  reason  for  being  competent  to  advise  on  the  subject  of  Eng- 
lish Grammar  ?  A.  Mr.  Gage  stated  to  me  candidly  the  reason  why  he  asked  me — as  a 
person  who  had  taken  an  honour  course  in  English  in  the  University  ;  and  also  as  an 
examiner  at  that  time  in  the  University ;  and  also  a  person  who  had  considerable  exper- 
ience in  Public  and  High  School  teaching ; — and  at  the  present  moment,  I  have  no  idea 
that  he  intends  to  offer  me  anything,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  accepting  anything.  I 
never  had  any  conversation  with  any  member  of  the  Central  Committee  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  any  particular  book  being  authorized.  I  have  had  conversations  with  two 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  respecting  Mason's  Grammar.  Early  in  187G,  Prof. 
Young,  the  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee,  mentioned  to  me  the  fact  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  had  committed  to  them  the  question  of  the  authorization  of  text- 
books ;  and  he  asked  me  to  name  to  him  any  books  that  I  thought  would  be  useful  to  the 
Committee  in  pursuing  their  labours  ;  and  I  recollect  mentioning  to  him,  amongst  others, 
Mason's  English  Grammar,  and  Abbott's  "  How  to  Parse,"  and  spoke  favourably  of  both 
books.  Subsequently  to  that  time,  I  got  a  copy  of  Mason's  English  Grammar  in  my 
possession,  and  handed  it  to  Prof.  Young.  I  had  no  copy  of  Abbott's  work.  He  returned 
it  to  me  some  time  afterwards,  stating  that  it  was  not  called  for,  as  the  Committee  had 
already  a  copy  of  the  book  in  their  possession,  that  is  the  extent  of  my  conversation 
on  the  matter  with  Prof.  Young,  as  far  as  I  know.  The  other  member  with  whom  I  had 
an  incidental  communication  was  Mr.  Glashan.  In  a  conversation  late  in  1876 — my  im- 
pression is  that  it  was  in  August,  or  later — I  asked  Mr.  Glashan  on  one  occasion  his 
opinion  on  some  question  of  parsing,  this  led  to  some  conversation  on  English  Grammars 
and  English  Literature  in  general,  in  which  both  Mason's  and  Abbott's  were  mentioned, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  the  probability  of  authorization  ;  that  was  a  question  which 
I  studiously  avoided.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Glashan  on  that  occasion,  I  learned 
incidentally  Mr.  Glashan's  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  books.  He  pre- 
ferred very  much  Abbott's  to  Mason's.  I  was  brought  more  directly  into  connection  with 
this  matter  by  Mr.  Campbell's  evidence,  than  in  any  other  way  ;  and  if  his  evidence  is  to 
be  believed,  I  must  have  known  something  of  the  intentions  of  the  Committee.  He  is 
15 
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labouring  under  a  mistake  in  reference  to  the  conversation  which  took  place  in  Willing  & 
Williamson's  book  store.  That  conversation  was  between  Mr.  Willing,  Mr.  Campbell  and 
myself;  and  in  the  course  of  that  conversation,  the  question  of  authorized  text-books  came 
up.  I  made  a  remark  then  to  Mr.  Willing  that,  if  he  had  acted  on  my  opinion  of  Mason's 
Grammar,  which  I  had  frequently  given  him  early  in  the  year,  he  might  have  had  that 
copyrighted  instead  of  Adam  Miller  &  Company.  Mr.  Campbell  seems  to  have  thought, 
from  his  evidence,  that  the  remark  was  made  to  him.  The  remark  was  made  to  Mr. 
Willing,  and  not  to  Mr.  Campbell.  He  said,  he  thought  that  hint  was  given  to  him  in 
his  own  ware-room.  I  do  not  remember,  either  in  his  own  ware-room  or  anywhere  else, 
having  mentioned  to  Mr.  Campbell  Mason's  English  Grammar.  I  may  have  done  so  ; 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  recollection  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Gage  of  your  conversation  with  Prof.  Young  1  A.  I  do  not 
recollect  doing  so. 

Q.  When  you  were  making  arrangements  with  him  as  to  the  Grammar — you  are  the 
editor  of  the  Grammar,  are  you  not  %     A.  I  am  demi-semi  editor  of  it,  I  believe. 

Q.  When  you  were  making  the  demi-semi  arrangements,  did  you  mention  this  con- 
versation with  Prof.  Young,  to  him  1     A.  I  do  not  remember  mentioning  his  name. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  you  had  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  authorized  ]     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  would  be  authorized  1     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  not  Prof.  Young  ask  you  to  give  him  the  book  ?  A.  He  asked  me  to  give 
him  a  list  of  books  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Committee  in  prosecuting  their  work. 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  early  in  1876  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  mentioned  to  you  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of  Education  had  committed  to 
them  the  authorization  of  text-books  ?     A .  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  asked  you  to  recommend  him  books  ?  A.  If  you  put  my  sentence  in  your 
words — yes.  Prof-  Young  asked  me  to  name  some  books,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
useful  to  the  committee  in  prosecuting  their  labours. 

Q.  And  you  intended  to  mention  Mason's  Grammar  ?     A.  I  did  mention  it. 

Q-  There  and  then  ?  A.  Much  about  the  same  time,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  at 
the  same  time. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Gage  about  Mason's  Grammar  ? 
A.   In  June,  1876. 

Q.  You  recommended  him  to  publish  it  ?     A.I  did. 

Q.   Had  you  previously  visited  Mr.  Campbell  1     A.   Several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  Mason's  Grammar  1  A.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  did  at  any 
time. 

Q.  What  books  did  you  refer  to  1  A.  I  talked  about  Campbell's  Geography  on  the 
occasion  he  refers  to,  that  I  have  a  recollection  of. 

Q.  What  does  he  mean  by  the  courtesies  which  passed  1  A.  I  am  not  aware  except  the 
ordinary  ones  between  two  gentlemen. 

Q.  You  made  no  arrangements  with  him  about  any  books  ?     A.   Not  at  all 

Q.  That  was  before  you  saw  Mr.  Gage,  in  1876  ?  A.  I  do  not  know,  he  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  of  10  or  12  years'  standing. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  Mr.  Gage  as  to  the  probability  of  Mason's  Grammar  being 
authorized  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  1     A.  I  have,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  as  to  the  others  1  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  recollect  any  distinctly  ;  yes,  I  have, 
as  to  Fleming's  books.  I  was  equally  interested  in  that.  I  was  demi-semi  editor  of  that 
also. 

Q.  Then  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Gage  never  took  any  meabs  of  finding  out  whether  a 
book  would  be  authorized,  or  not.  He  conversed  with  you,  did  he  not,  as  to  the 
probability  of  Fleming's  Analysis  being  authorized  ?     A.   I  think  that  he  did. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  probability  of  Fleming's  Analysis  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  As  to  that  conversation  in  Willing  and  Williamson's  shop, — were  you  addressing 
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Mr.  Willing  or  Mr.  Campbell  when  you  said :  "  If  you  had  taken  the  hint,  you  might 
have  had  the  book  "  1     A.  I  did  not  say  "  hint." 

Q.   What  ]     A.   My  opinion  as  previously  expressed  to  him — to  Mr.  Willing. 

Q.  Was  that  given  in  the  way  of  advice  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was,  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Willing  was  not  a  publisher,  and  therefore  it  wai  not  likely  that  I  gave  it  as  advice. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  very  distinctly  1  It  is  more  likely  that  you 
gave  the  tip  to  Mr.  Campbell  than  to  Mr.  Willing  1     A.  I  did  not  give  it  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Mason's  Grammar  to  Mr.  Campbell  1  A.  I  am  not 
sure. 

Q.  What  he  says,  may  be  quite  true  1  A.  It  may  be,  I  have  no  means  of  confuting 
it. 

George  Paxton  Young,  sworn  : 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  these  two  charges  that  are  being  investigated  under  this  Com 
mission  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q  How  long  have  you  been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  1  A.  Since  it  was  first 
established. 

Q.  Will  you  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioner  what  knowledge  you  have  of 
either  of  these  charges  ?  A.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  have  no  knowledge—  that  there  is  any 
ring  within  the  Central  Committee  of  the  kind  referred  to.  For  myself,  I  may  say,  I  was 
so  ignorant  of  Toronto  celebrities  that  until  this  enquiry  took  place,  I  did  not  know  that  any 
such  persons  as  Beattie  and  Gage  existed.  I  thought  that  Adam  Miller  was  existing  in  the 
flesh.  As  to  my  colleagues,  I  know  nothing  causing  me  to  have  a  suspicion  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  in  regard  to  them.  No  such  suspicion  was  ever  created  in  my  own  mind  by 
anything  which  ever  passed  in  the  Central  Committee. 

Q.  Or  out  of  it  1     A.  Or  out  of  it. 

Q.  With  reference  to  the  second  charge,  have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  ?  A.  Person- 
ally there  has  been  no  collusion  between  me  and  any  person  interested  in  the  result  of  the 
examination  or  any  other  person  whatever  ;  and  with  respect  to  my  colleagues,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  anything  of  the  kind  has  happened  in  any  case — none  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Houston?  A.  I  remember  indistinctly 
the  fact  of  the  conversation ;  but  unless  Mr.  Houston  had  refreshed  my  memory,  I  could 
scarcely  have  repeated  the  details.     I  remember  the  fact  of  the  conversation. 

Q.  You  are  very  much  occupied  in  metaphysical  studies,  are  you  not  ?  A.  I  am 
Professor  of  Metaphysics. 

Q.  And  mathematics  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  still  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  mathematics  1  A.  No,  I  have  not 
for  many  years. 

Q.  You  do  to  metaphysics  ?     A.  That  is  my  profession. 

Q.   Do  you  write  on  metaphysics  1     A.  I  write  metaphysical  articles. 

Q.  You  have  written  on  it  for  English  journals'?     A.  No. 

Q.  For  American  journals  1     A.  For  journals  in  Canada. 

Q.  Metaphysics  is  a  fascinating  study,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  like  it  very  well,  but  people 
generally  have  a  different  opinion. 

Q.   Do  you  see  that  book  of  examination  papers  of  Dr.  McLellan  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  aware,  I  suppose,  of  the  similarity  between  his  examination  papers  in 
1877,  and  certain  questions  in  that  book  1  A.  I  have  listened  to  the  evidence  brought 
forward,  and  I  am  aware  of  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  out.  I  have  also  com- 
pared the  facts  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  published  in  the  Mail  with  Dr.  McLellan's 
book  and  with  the  examination  papers. 

Q.  As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  you  know  who  sets  the  examination  papers  1 
A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  Dr.  McLellan  set  the  examination  papers  for  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  July, 

1874  %  A.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  did  ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  profess  to  do  it — was  it  his  business  to  do  it  1  A.  As  far  as  I  recollect, 
it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  his  business  to  set  them  for  1876  ?     A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  and  I  have  been  associated  in  the  committee  since  its  first  establishment  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  found  me  urging  the  authorization  of  any  single  book  whatever  1 
A.  You  have  taken  your  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  Central  Committee,  but  you  never 
took  any  special  part  or  any  such  part,  which  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  you  were 
acting  unfairly. 

Q  Did  I  recommend  the  authorization  of  Kirkland's  Statics?  A.  I  think  that  I 
was  the  first  who  introduced  it  and  recommended  it.  You  approved  of  the  idea  of  recom- 
mending it,  I  think. 

Q,  Did  I  recommend  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  or  Mason's  Grammar,  or  Swin- 
ton's  Grammar  ?  A.  I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  in  regard  to  Hamblin  Smith's 
Arithmetic. 

Q.  You  remember  about  the  Youngs  1  A.  Though  my  memory  of  what  Mr  • 
Houston  said  is  not  very  distinct,  my  impression  is  that  it  is  correct,-  and  that  the  boo  * 
was  first  brought  to  my  recollection  by  what  he  said  to  me  about  it.  I  think  that  I  met 
him  on  Yonge  Street,  and  as  the  matter  of  text-books  was  then  before  the  Committee,  I 
asked  him  as  an  acquaintance  and  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
that  subject,  if  he  knew  of  any  grammars  that  would  be  suitable  for  the  Committee.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  obtain  information  from  any  source  I  could.  I  asked  him  that 
question  though  as  I  repeat,  the  details  of  that  conversation  are  very  indistinctly  before 
me.  I  have  a  recollection  of  looking  over  the  book.  Whether  I  took  it  home  or  not,  it 
was  afterwards  laid  on  the  table  ;  I  do  not  remember  by  whom. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  I  was  not  on  the  sub-Committee  which  recommended  this 
book  1  A.  Yes,  I  recollect  that.  The  work  of  the  Committee  was  divided  without 
any  formal  appointment  of  sub-Committees,  as  a  rule,  among  the  different  members.  One 
set  of  members  taking  those  with  which  they  were  familiar,  and  others  those  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  You  were  not  one  of  those  to  whom  English  grammars  were 
committed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  my  asking  your  opiuion  as  to  the  propriety  of  my  issuing  a 
book  of  problems  for  teachers  1     A.  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  your  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  it  1  A.  I  saw  no  impropriety  in  it 
whatever.     I,  for  my  part,  saw  no  impropriety  in  it  whatever. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  compared  the  memorandum  in  the  Mail  with  the  books  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Arithmetic  1  A.  Yes,  I  compared  both  memoranda.  I  had  a 
reason  for  not  doing  it  at  the  time,  but  after  his  Lordship  was  appointed  Commissioner, 
I  did. 

Q.  Since  Natural  Philosophy  is  set  for  young  students,  do  you  consider  it  improper 
to  take  the  questions  from  any  ordinary  text-book  1     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  were  Examiner  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Algebra, 
did  you  not  do  it  yourself1?  A.  Very  little.  My  own  practice  was  to  prepare  any 
riders  I  wanted  myself  ;  that  was  the  rule.  I  did  deviate  sometimes  from  it,  but  not 
often. 

Q.  You  sometimes  copied  the  exact  riders  from  the  text-books  in  your  Examination 
Papers,  for  instance,  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Algebra  ?  You  have  stated  in  some 
cases  "  text-book  ?"     A.  That  is  the  case. 

Q.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  it?  A.  If  I  thought  that 
there  was  any  impropriety  in  it,  I  would  not  have  put  down  "  text-book,"  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  impropriety. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  it  was  in  effect,  where  the  papers  were  so  set,  equivalent  to 
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the  Examiners  giving  the  students  the  Examination  Paper  before  hand  ?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  Or  in  Arithmetic  ?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  the  Arithmetic  Paper  a  fair  test  question  for  all  candidates 
whatever  ?     A.  I  thought  it  rather  difficult. 

Q.  You  have  examined  the  Book  of  Problems  ?  A.  So  as  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  general  nature  of  it.     I  do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  all  the  details. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  idea  as  to  the  variety  of  the  type  questions  ?  A.  No  ;  my 
time  was  fully  occupied,  and  I  have  contented  myself  with  looking  at  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  book. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  easy,  after  looking  at  the  book,  to  set  a  paper  and 
avoid  these  type  questions  ?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  You  think  that  it  would  be  difficult  ?  A.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible ;  and  in  the  second  place,  most  undesirable. 

By  Mr.  Glashan. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  asked  questions  that  you  thought  were  original,  and  afterwards 
found  that  they  had  been  actually  proposed  before  ?  A.  Something  like  that  happened 
in  regard  to  one  rather  peculiar  question — one  which  I  flattered  myself  I  had  discovered 
for  myself.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  the  question  which  I  gave  in  that  particular 
case  had  appeared  in  the  Examination  Paper,  presented  in  a  general  form. 

James  Alexander  McLellan,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  these  two  charges  which  are  being  investigated  by  his  Lordship.  The 
first  is,  "  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  the  members  of  which  have 
dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Millar  &  Co.,  of  Toronto." 
The  second  is,  "  That  in  the  preparation  of  Examination  Papers  in  connection  with  the 
Public  and  High  Schools,  there  has  been  collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  other  parties  interested  in  the  work  or  result  of  the  Examinations."  Give  us 
your  evidence  as  to  any  facts  within  your  knowledge  relating  to  these  charges,  and  relat- 
ing to  the  particulars  which  you  have  heard  brought  forward  in  relation  to  your  own  name, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  in  this  evidence.  Is  there  a  ring  to  your  knowledge  within  the  Central 
Committee  having  dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Millar  & 
Company,  of  Toronto  1     A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  ring. 

Q.  As  to  the  second  question  of  collusion,  do  you  know  of  collusion  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Examination  Papers  in  connection  with  Public  and  High  Schools  between  mem- 
bers of  the  Central  Committee,  and  any  parties  interested  in  the  work,  or  result  of  such 
examinations  1     A.  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  asked  Professor  Young  whether  he  took  any  questions  from  text-books  in  his 
Examination  Papers,  and  he  told  you  that  when  he  took  any  questions  or  riders  he  gave 
the  word  "  text-book  ; "  when  you  take  a  rider,  do  you  put  down  the  source  from  which 
you  take  it  ?    A.  Not  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  put  "  Teefy  "  after  the  questions  which  you  got  from  Mr.  Teefy  ?  A. 
What  questions.  These  two  questions  that  he  sent  me  and  that  were  used  in  the  Decem- 
ber Paper  of  1873  ? 

Q.  You  did  not  put  "  Teefy  "  after  it  1     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Where  were  you  educated  1    A.  I  graduated  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Q.  Were  you  a  fellow  student  of  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  been  very  intimate  with  him  ?     A.  Exceedingly  so. 

Q.  What  books  have  you  prepared  with  him  for  publication  ?  A.  I  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  preparation  of  the  Book  of  Problems,  that  is  all,  I  think. 
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Q.  Have  you  prepared  any  of  your  Examination  Papers  in  his  private  room  1  A. 
No. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  enter  it  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  work  there  1  A.  No,  I  have  sometimes  noted  down  an  elegant 
problem,  or  one  I  thought  so  from  his  selection. 

Q,  You  have  been  accustomed  to  talk  with  him  about  the  results  of  examinations, 
have  you  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  special  conversation.     We  have  talked,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Have  you  received  hints  from  him  as  to  what  the  Examination  Papers  should  be  ? 
A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  from  him  a  hint  as  to  setting  an  Examination  Paper  ?  A.  I 
cannot  say.  I  might  have  received  a  hint  for  the  setting  of  the  paper  for  the  interme- 
diate, or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  supply  you  with  questions  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Problems?     A.  No. 

Q.  Riders?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  your  questions  test  the  capacity  of  students  educated  at  different  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  ?     A.   They  are  supposed  to  do  so. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  Mr.  Kirkland's  students  over  others,  if  you  based 
your  examination  papers  on  his  lectures  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Of  course,  if  he  knew  before- 
hand what  questions  I  was  going  to  set,  no  doubt  his  students  would  have  an  advantage  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  worth  while  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  com- 
parative insignificance  of  those  subjects  in  which  collusion  has  been  attempted  to  be 
established,  in  the  whole  3,000  marks,  these  subjects  not  amounting  to  more  than  one- 
eleventh. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  knowledge  of  Chemistry  1  Have  you  paid  special  attention  to 
that  subject  1     A.  I  have  read  a  good  deal,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert. 

Q.  Did  you  take  high  marks  at  the  University  ?  A.  I  think  that  I  took  honours  in 
some  part  of  the  course. 

Q.  Did  a  candidate  for  the  certificate  in  1875,  write  to  you  as  to  the  Chemistry 
papers,  set  ?  A.  I  think  that  he  wrote  to  Prof.  Young.  I  think  that  there  was  something 
also  in  regard  to  the  Arithmetic. 

Q.  Was  he  dissatisfied  with  the  marks  which  you  gave  him  ?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think 
that  I  gave  him  80  or  85  per  cent.,  and  he  wanted  100. 

Q.  Did  you  answer  the  letter  ?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  In  answer  did  you  send  the  Examination  Papers  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  showed 
the  letter  to  Dr.  Ryerson.     He  wrote  to  Prof.  Young. 

Q.  In  answering  the  questions,  did  you  quote  from  four  or  fiv^e  books  1  A.  I  do  not 
remember. 

Q.  Did  you  show  that  Examination  Paper  of  1875  with  the  letter  of  the  student  in 
question  to  Mr.  Kirkland  ?     A.   Which  Examination  Paper? 

Q.  The  Examination  Paper  of  1875  ?     A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  assistance  from  Mr.  Kirkland  in  answering  the  questions  which 
you  sent  ?     A.  If  I  answered  the  questions,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  High  School  Inspector?     A.  In  1861. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Kirkland  the  only  High  School  Master  who  supported  you  then?  A. 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  two  months  afterwards  use  your  influence  to  have  Mr.  Kirkland  appoint- 
ed Normal  School  Master?     A.  I  used  whatever  influence  I  had,  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  are  associated  with  him  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Canada  Sclwol  Journal  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  member  of  the  Senate.     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  together  ?  A.  1  think  that  we  very  likely  wrote  to  our 
friends. 

Q.  Do  you  write  to  your  friends  to  get  appointed  examiners  ?      A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  rule  of  appointing  only  your  friends  as  sub-examiners  ?     A*  We 
do  not. 
Q.  Are  you  paid  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Canada  School  Journal?     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.   How  are  you  paid  ?     A.  I  never  received  a  cent.      I  am  simply  working  for  the 
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good  of  the  profession  at  large  ;  I  do,  I  suppose,  ten  times  as  much  work  throughout  the 
country  as  I  do  in  connection  with  the  Canada  School  Journal. 

Q.  Did  you  use  your  influence  to  have  Mr.  Buchan  appointed  Inspector  of  High 
Schools  ?  A.  I  spoke  very  favourably  of  him  to  Dr.  Ryerson,  and  I  think  to  Prof.  Young. 
Mr.  Buchan  and  I  had  not  been  on  particularly  good  terms,  but  I  spoke  because  I  thought 
him  an  excellent  man.     I  thought  that  formerly  he  had  not  been  friendly  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  take  your  questions  from  books  ?     A:  I  take  them  largely  from  books. 

Q.  When  you  do  not  suck  the  brains  of  some  friends  of  yours  1  A.  Though  I  got 
some  questions  from  Mr.  Teefy,  in  1873 ;  I  am  not  accustomed  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  got  questions  from  Mr.  Baker  1  A.  I  have,  I  suppose  got  four  or  five 
questions  from  him  on  different  occasions. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  taking  questions  from  the  Examiner,  and  taking 
questions  from  the  teacher  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that  any  teacher  gave  me  any  questions, 
who  had  any  student  coming  up  for  examination. 

Q.  Mr.  Teefy  swore  that  he  was  teaching  three  students  1  A.  I  do  not  know  that. 
Those  students  did  not  come  up  for  examination.  I  took  the  precaution  not  to  set  those 
two  questions  until  the  subsequent  examination — the  December  examination. 

Q.  Have  you  sold  Adam  Miller  and  Company  a  book  with  examination  papers  in 
Arithmetic  and  hints  to  answers  thereto  1     A.  I  am  interested  in  it. 

Q.  You  are  paid  in  a  royalty  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  your  interest  that  that  book  shall  circulate  as  widely  as  possible  ?  A.  It  is, 
no  doubt. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  any  teachers  1     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  Mr.  Robertson  ?     A.  I  casually  mentioned  it  to  him  as  a  friend. 

Q.  To  how  many  other  teachers,  did  you  mention  it  1  A.  Perhaps  to  half  a  dozen. 
I  have  my  own  friends  among  them. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  position  to  help  these  gentlemen,  are  you  not  1     A.  Well,  Yes. 

Q.  You  promised  Mr.  Teefy  to  use  your  influence,  which  was  great  1  A.  I  have,  I 
suppose,  a  little  vanity  like  others.  I  may  have  over-estimated  it ;  I  am  helping  men 
whom  I  consider  deserving,  every  day. 

Q.  The  mere  mention  of  this  book  between  these  gentlemen,  is  equivalent  to  canvass 
ing  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Robertson  had  prepared  a  couple  of  Examination"  Papers  for 
the  book,  and  the  thing  was  merely  casual. 

Q.  You  say  six  or  seven  teachers  ?  A.  I  do  not.  I  say  that  would  be  the  outside 
limit,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  was  authorized  1  A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Was  it  authorized  before  publication  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  been  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  I  think  not,  since  the 
adaptation. 

Q.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  authorized  ?  A.  No.  I  suppose  that  the  publisher 
assumed  that  it  was  on  the  way  to  authorization,  on  account  of  the  note. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  to  any  one  that  Prof.  Young  was  a  humble  good  man,  whom  you 
could  lead  as  you  liked  ?     A.   I  certainly  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  boast  to  any  one  of  your  influence  over  him  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  that  with  Hughes  and  Buchan  under  your  control,  you  controlled  the  Central 
Committee  1  A.  Certainly  not.  Mr.  Hughes  and  I  have  been  on  opposite  tickets  for  some 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  to  pack  the  Central  Committee  with  your  friends  ?     A.  No. 

Q.   Or  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Scott,  the  Editor  of  Hamblin  Smith,  is  a  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Hughes?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Does  any  shade  of  marital  relationship  bind  you  to  that  lucky  firm?  A.  Not  that 
I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  are  aware  that  the  copyright  for  Hamblin  Smith  was  secured  six  or  eight  months 
before  it  was  authorized  ?     A.   I  did  not  know  that  it  was  secured. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gage  ever  consult  you  respecting  Hamblin  Smith  ?     A.-  He  did  not. 

Q.   He  never  wrote  to  you  %     A.  Never. 
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Q.  And  you  never  wrote  to  him  ?     A.  No. 
Q.  He  has  never  consulted  you  at  all  ?     A.   No. 
Q.   On  any  subject  1     A.   Not  on  the  authorization  of  text-books. 

Q.  What  did  he  consult  you  about,  when  he  consulted  you  ]  A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  consulted  me  in  a  formal  or  technical  signification.  I  think  that  he  asked  me  about  the 
Canada  School  Journal,  and  I  discouraged  him.  I  said  that  it  would  be  a  great  risk,  and  I 
refused  to  be  put  upon  the  Editorial  Committee  as  I  supposed  that  he  would  hold  me  respon- 
sible for  writing  a  good  deal,  which  my  health  would  not  allow  me  do. 

Q.  Was  that  conversation  in  your  study  ?     A.  I  think  that  it  was  in  his  office. 
Q.  Then  you  visited  his  office  1     A.  Undoubtedly.      It  was  while  the  Book  of 
Problems  was  coming  out.     I  go  in  sometimes  now  in  connection  with  the  School  Journal. 
Q.  How  many  times  in  the  last  year  have  you  spoken  with  him  1     A.  I  cannot  say, 
but  a  good  many  times. 

Q.   Have  you  spoken  to  him  about  your  examination  papers  1     A.  Undoubtedly. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  about  Mason's  Grammar?     A.  About  the  authoriza- 
tion of  it  1 — certainly  not. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  him  about  the  likelihood  of  any  book  being  authorized  1  A. 
I  never  gave  him  the  slightest  possible  hint,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  book  which  we 
were  going  to  authorize. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  Mr.  Houston  a  hint  1     A.  No. 

Q.  About  Mason's  Grammar  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  spoke  to  me  about  it. 
I  did  not  know  that  it  was  to  be  authorized. 

Q.  In  what  month  did  you  go  to  England  1  A.  I  think  that  I  sailed  from  Quebec 
on  the  8th  of  July,  1876. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  England  1  A.  We  left  Liverpool,  I  think,  on  the 
8th  of  December.     I  was  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  England. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  Mr.  Gage  ?  A.  I  think  at  my  house,  a  month  or  so  before  I 
went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  about  visiting  England  ?     A.  I  mentioned  it. 
Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  look  out  for  text-books  then ']     A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  He  said  nothing  to  you  1     A.  Nothing  in  connection  with  that. 
Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  letter  of  introduction  which  he  gave  you  1     A.  It 
was  to  Rivington's,  with  the  view  to  get  a  further  introduction  from  them  to   Hamblin 
Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  a  gratuity  of  $500  ?  A.  I  think  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
said  it  was  not  quite  a  gratuity.  I  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  information,  visiting  a 
number  of  training  colleges  and  elementary  schools  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
I  suppose  he  thought  the  information  would  be  valuable. 

Q.   What  salary  have  you  ?     A.  .$2,000  a  year,  and  travelling  expenses. 
Q.  And  $200  a  year  as  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  Yes  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
earned. 

Q.  What  more  ]  A.  That  is  all.  We  have  not  had  the  travelling  expenses  until  this 
year. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  make  out  of  your  books  ?    How  much  do  you  expect  to  make  out 
of  the  Examination  Papers  ?     A.   I  hope  I  shall  make  a  good  deal. 
Q.   What  is  the  royalty  you  get  ?     A.  Ten  per  cent. 
Q.  So  for  every  book  that  is  sold  you  get  ten  cents  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  pickings  attached  to  the  place  1  A.  There  are  not,  I  believe, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The  Book  of  Problems  and  the  Hints  to  Answers  in  connection 
with  it,  are  the  only  sources  of  pickings  I  have,  independent  of  what  I  earn. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  England,  did  you  receive  a  present  of  books  from  Rivington  ]  A. 
I  did. 

Q.   What  was  the  value  of  it?     A.   I  could  not  say. 
Q.   Was  it  worth  £100  1     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  How  many  volumes  were  there  1  A.  I  cannot  say.  I  received  some  volumes  of 
Classics  and  English  Literature,  and  some  volumes  of  Sermons. 

Q.   Having  received  that  present,  you  wrote  a  letter  on  the  8th  of  November  recommend- 
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ing  Hamblin   Smith  ?     A.   I  do  not  know  whether  before  or  after  receiving  the  books.     I 
remember  writing  the  letter  but  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Q.  Has  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  been  authorized  ?  A.  The  facts  have  been  placed 
before  you. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  recommend  that  book  ?  A.  Some  friends  had  sent  me  news- 
papers, which  showed  that  there  was  a  great  storm  raised  in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  the  Arithmetic  Papers.  I  had  been  lecturing  before  the  teachers,  trying  to 
get  them  to  adopt  the  independent  method  of  investigation.  I  found  that  Hamblin 
Smith's  book  gave  prominence  to  the  independent  or  unitary  methods,  and  I  thought  that 
by  bringing  it  before  the  teachers,  it.  would  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination. 

Q.  Was  it  the  Arithmetic  Papers  of  1876  that  the  storm  was  about?  A.  There 
were  storms  every  year. 

Q.  Were  all  the  questions  in  1876  original?     A.  I  think  that  most  of  them  were. 
Q.   Whom  did  you  get  those  that  were  not  original  from  ?     A.  I  am  collecting  ques- 
tions for  examination  papers  all  the  time.     One  or  two  of  these  might  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Baker.     I  got  them  from  no  teacher  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Mr.  Baker  assisted  you  1  A.  He  did  not  assist  me  in 
preparing  that  paper.  I  may  have  used  a  question  or  two  that  he  furnished  me  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

Q.  Are  you  not  positive  1     A.  I  am  sure  of  one  ;  but  not  of  any  other. 
Q.  Did  he  assist  you  in  preparing  any  of  the  Examination  Papers  in  1875  ?     A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Or  in  1874  ?  A.  In  none  of  these  years.  I  may  have  got  in  the  course  of  time 
some  five  or  six  questions  in  Arithmetic,  not  to  be  used  for  any  particular  examination. 

Q.  Could  your  Examination  Paper  for  1876  have  been  answered  in  three  hours  ? 
A.  I  intended  75  per  cent,  to  constitute  the  maximum,  but  unfortunately,  no  note  of  the 
fact  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  paper.  I  think  that  Mr.  Glashan,  in  examining  the  paper, 
made  allowance  for  the  difficulty  or  length  of  the  paper. 

Q.  In  1874,  you  prepared  papers  on  Chemistry  and  Physics;  and  in  1876  ?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  Natural  Philosophy  and  Arithmetic  papers  for  1877  1     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  the  meeting  which  elected  you  President  of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion packed  ?     A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  1     A.  I  think  sometime  in  August. 

Q.  How  many  teachers  were  there  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  some 
estimate  the  number  at  three  hundred. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  teachers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  to  come  and  vote  for 
you  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  send  for  one  1     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kirkland  interest  himself  very  much  in  that  election  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  did, 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  was  considered  favourable.  I  have 
no  special  reason  for  thinking  so ;  but  I  think  that  he  was  not  very  favourable,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  all  events. 

Q.  Under  the  Act  of  1874,  liberty  was  given  to  the  booksellers  and  publishers  to 
compete  with  the  Depository  Branch  Department — did  you  have  a  conversation  shortly 
after  this  with  Mr.  Gage  1     A.  Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  the  prices  of  text-books  1 

Q.  I  mean  with  regard  to  books,  which  it  would  be  advisable  for  Mr.  Gage  to  pub- 
lish 1     A.   No  ;  I  certainly  had  not. 

Q.  Each  member  of  the  Central  Committee  is  a  committee  to  report  on  library  and 
prize  books  1     A.  I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  stated  it  in  his  evidence  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that  every 
member  is  a  committee.  If  so,  I  think  that  he  is  not  correct.  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 
Oh  yes,  to  examine  prize  books.  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I  misunderstood — I  thought  that 
you  alluded  to  text-books. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  on  any  prize  or  library  books  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  stated  that  one  of  his  objects,  in  making  the  change,  was  to  prevent 
a  monopoly  1     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  With  you  and  other  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  editors  of  their  journal, 
and  with  their  relations  with  the  Central  Committee,  have  not  Adam  Miller  &  Co.  a 
monopoly  1     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.   Have  they  not  the  inside  track,  as  Mr.  Campbell  said  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  road  to  a  monopoly  ?  A.  Not  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do 
not  intend  to  play  into  their  hands,  or  the  hands  of  any  other  man. 

Q.  What  effect  does  authorization  have  1  A.  It  depends  upon  whether  the  book  will 
have  a  great  circulation,  then  it  means  a  good  deal. 

Q.  The  Act  says,  that  no  book  shall  be  used  in  the  schools,  unless  authorized  ?  A. 
Yes.  No  teacher  can  force  its  adoption  unless  it  is  authorized. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  says  :  "  Clause  6,  to  avoid  any  imputation  of  partiality  it  is  intended 
to  exclude  all  officials  in  the  Department  of  the  Minister  and  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  from  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  new  books  or  interested 
in  works  which  may  be  retained."       Have  you  not  broken  that  rule.     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  In  publishing  your  Examination  Papers  ?  A.  I  think  not.  Mr.  Crooks  has 
decided  on  that. 

Q.  Is  not  your  book  being  introduced  into  schools  by  the  teachers  that  you  canvassed  ? 
A.  I  think  that  you  ought  to  take  that  back.  As  a  candid  man,  you  know  that  I  have  not 
canvassed 

Q.  Are  the  Examination  Papers  being  used  in  schools  by  teachers  whom  you 
asked  to  introduce  it  ?  A.  Teachers  use  it  themselves  pretty  largely.  Pupils,  I  think, 
do  not  use  it  very  much,  except  advanced  pupils  preparing  for  certificates. 

Q.  But  they  use  it  1     A.  I  think  that  they  do — -not  very  generally,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Q.  One  of  the  duties  of  Trustees  is  to  see,  that  no  unauthorized  books  are  used  in 
the  school  and  that  the  pupils  are  duly  supplied  with  a  uniform  series  of  authorized  text- 
books sanctioned  and  recommended  by  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction.  Have  you  not 
contributed  to  the  breach  of  the  law  and  the  breach  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Mr.  Crooks? 
A.  I  have  not.  The  teachers  in  the  High  Schools  are  at  liberty  to  use  any  book  of  problems 
whatever.  They  use  Hamblin  Smith's  Book  of  Problems  in  Algebra  for  the  sake  of  getting 
good  examples  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  says  that  he  is  guided  by  the  Central  Committee  in  reference  to  the 
books  he  will  sanction,  so  that  it  has  become  an  Advisory  Board  as  well  as  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers ?     A.   I  suppose  so,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  The  Central  Committee  can  secure  the  authorization  of  what  books  they  please, 
practically  ?  A.  I  would  not  say  that.  We  recommend  books  after  careful  examination  ; 
there  is  a  sub-committee  appointed  to  examine  the  book;  that  sub  -com  inittee  reports,  and  then 
generally,  some  members  of  the  Central  Committee  re  examine  or  look  over  the   books  again. 

Q.  Copp,  Clarke  &  Co.  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1877  : — 

"Toronto,  May  11th 
Hon.  Adam  Crooks. 

Minister  of  Elucation. 

Dear  Sir, — As  the  publishers  of  the  authorized  arithmetics,  we  beg  most  respectfully 
to  draw  your  attention  to  a  work  just  issued,  of  which  one  of  the  inspectors,  Dr.  McLellan, 
is  joint  author,  "  Examination  Questions  in  Arithmetic,"  in  which  announcement  is  made 
and  commendation  given  to  an  arithmetic  to  be  published,  thus  throwing  official  sanction  over 
an  unauthorized  book,  in  direct  opposition  to  one  of  the  duties  of  an  Inspector.  The  fact  of 
Mr.  McLellan,  an  Examiner,  having  a  permanent  pecuniary  interest  in  auy  book,  the  certain 
result  of  which  must  be  to  induce  him  to  use  influence  to  promote  its  sale,  is,  we  submit, 
incompatible  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  a  position  which  we  think  you  will 
view  with  disfavour.     Respectfully  submitting  this  matter  to  your  consideration, 

We  remain, 

your  obedient  Servants, 

Copp,  Clauk  &  Co." 

Q.  Is  not  that  so  ?    A.   The  Minister  of  Education  decided  that. 

Q.  Can  you  discharge  your  duties  as  Examiner  properly,  having  published  that  book  1 
A.  I  think  so.     I  shall  try  to  do  so,  as  long  as  I  am  Examiner. 
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Q.  Should  not  a  man  in  your  high  position  be  above  suspicion  ?  A.  It  is  hard  to  be  so, 
so  far  as  some  minds  are  concerned.  Of  course,  I  should  try  to  act  discreetly  so  as  not  to 
give  even  the  most  malignant  persons  ground  for  complaint. 

Q.  Can  you  be  above  suspicion,  having  published  that  book  and  being  liable  to  use  your 
great  influence  to  promote  its  sale  I  A.  I  think  so.  It  is  common  for  Examiners  to  publish 
books  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Copp,  Clarke  and  Company  say  that  for  an  Examiner  and  Inspector  to  publish  a 
book  and  retain  a  living  pecuniary  interest  in  it,  must  have  a  certain  result ;  what  result 
would  that  be  1  A.  I  do  not  know  what  result  that  means.  Probably  it  would  have  the 
result  of  preventing  his  Book  of  problems  from  having  so  large  a  sale. 

Q.  Would  it  not  lead  you  to  canvass  the  teachers  whom  you  might  promote  ?     A.   No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  canvass  Mr.  Robertson  ?  A.  The  fact  is  there,  you  can  call  it  what 
you  please.  Mr.  Robertson  stated  that  when  he  asked  me  to  use  influence  to  get  him  in  a 
head-mastership  if  I  thought  him  worthy,  he  did  not  suppose  that  I  would  do  it  because  I 
asked  him  to  introduce  the  book  into  his  classes.     No  man  will  ever  say  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  induced  him  to  introduce  a  book — you  being  an  Examiner  and 
a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1  A-  I  agree  with  Professor  Young,  that  it  is  a  proper 
thing  to  do. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Gage  about  the  Canada  School  Journal?  A.  Sometime 
before  its  publication,  I  do  not  know  how  long.  I  tried  to  discourage  him  at  first.  I  gave  him 
to  understand  that  I  could  not  help  him  very  much  at  all  events. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  any  one  else  besides  Mr,  Gage,  about  the  publication  ?  A. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  did — not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  said  in  his  evidence  in  regard  to  your  Examination  Papers,  "  that 
the  first  objection  that  arose  to  him,  was  that  the  book  would  be  sent  forth  with  the  par- 
ticular advantage  that  the  examiner  and  the  author  was  the  same  person.  Is  that  so !  A. 
Is  what  so  ? 

Q.   That  the  Examiner  and  the  Publisher  of  the  book  is  the  same  ?    A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Crooks  further  says,  that  candidates  who  were  being  examined  on  these 
subjects  would  naturally  derive  great  advantage  from  being  familiar  with  your  mode  of  illus- 
tration." Is  that  so  ?  A.  I  dare  say  that  the  very  fact  of  the  author  being  an  Examiner, 
would  make  his  book  more  valuable  and  sought  for. 

Q.  Especially  if  the  Examiner  and  the  Inspector  is  also  the  President  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  ?  A.  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  connection. 

Q.  Then  especially  if  the  author  and  Examiner,  and  Inspector,  and  member  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  canvassed  for  his  book,  it  woul  1  promote  its  sale  ?  A.  I  have  addressed 
hundreds  of  teachers — perhaps  a  thousand  teachers,  and  have  not  canvassed  them  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  said  that  your  position  would  probably  make  your  book  more  valu- 
able, commercially  1  A.  It  is  very  likely  that  it  would  ;  but  the  commercial  value,  I  have 
the  vanity  to  think,  does  not  depend  wholly  on  my  being  an  examiner. 

Q.  He  said  that  your  position  would  facilitate  the  use  of  the  book  I  A.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  fact  of  the  author  being  an  examiner,  would  perhaps  lead  to  the  book 
being  more  sought  after. 

Q.  He  said,  that  if  you  took  all  your  questions  from  that  book  you  would  fall  into 
the  evil  which,  in  his  consideration,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  avoid.  Did  you  not 
fall  into  that  evil  1     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q,  You  have  heard  the  evidence  as  to  the  similarity  between  the  Examination  Papers 
and  the  questions  in  your  book?     A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  think  that  you  fell  into  the  evil?  A.  No  ;  because  these  ques- 
tions are  found  in  preceding  Examination  Papers,  and  are  in  all  text-books.  The  book  is 
a  collection  of  the  best  problems  that  can  be  found  in  English  and  Irish  text-b^oks. 

Q.  Has  a  member  of  the  Committee  a  right  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  his  posi- 
tion ?     A.  He  has  no  right  to  prostitute  his  position  in  any  way,  of  course. 

Q.  Or  an  examiner  ?  A.  Do  you  mean  that  the  examiner  has  no  right  to  publish  a 
book? 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have,  as  an  Inspector  and  a  member  of  the  Central 
Committee,  any  right  to  have  an  undue  advantage  in  regard  to  publications  ?     A.  I  con- 
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suited  Mr.  Crooks  in  regard  to  it ;  and  would  have  taken  his  advice.  I  have  been  asked 
to  get  out  another  book ;  and  before  doing  so,  I  asked  Mr  Crooks  whether  it  was  right 
or  not,  that  I  should  do  so. 

Q.  All  your  evidence  and  the  whole  argument  on  your  side,  has  gone  to  show  that 
the  teacher  can  prophecy  with  almost  certainty  what  the  examination  papers  will  be  ? 
A.  Not  what  the  identical  examination  papers  will  be  ;  but,  of  course,  a  provident  teacher 
will  be  able  to  form  a  very  good  conjecture  what  the  examination  paper  will  be,  when  the 
paper  is  set  to  illustrate  a  very  narrow  course. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  thing  ?  A.  As  far  as  the  elementary  classes  are  concerned,  I  do 
not  see  much  objection  to  that. 

Q.  In  Mr.  Kirkland's  case,  you  seem  to  have  made  the  certainty  absolute  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  before  the  examinations  in  regard  to  the 
papers  of  1874,  and  1876,  and  1877  1  A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  might  have  been 
some  talk  of  the  examinations,  but  nothing  in  regard  to  what  was  going  to  be  set. 

Q.  In  regard  to  that  book  of  Examination  Papers,  did  you,  in  setting  the  questions 
for  the  arithmetic  of  1877,  take  them  out  of  the  book?  A.  I  did  not.  I  may  have  taken 
one  or  two  questions,  but  the  great  majority  you  have  referred  to,  certainly  I  set  without 
reference  to  it. 

Q.  You  had  the  book  before  you  1     A.  Undoubtedly  the  book  was  on  the  table. 

Q.  You  looked  up  certain  questions  and  took  one  or  two  from  the  book  1  A.  I  think 
it  is  likely  I  took  one  or  two  suggested  by  the  book. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  care  that  the  examination  questions  should  not  be  similar  to  the 
questions  in  the  book  ?  A.  Professor  Young  has  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  set 
such  a  paper.  On  the  whole,  I  took  very  great  care.  The  fact,  that  out  of  45  questions,  you 
can  only  find  three  or  four  similar,  shows  that  I  took  great  care  •  the  first-class  questions 
affected  only  30  or  40  candidates.  The  other  papers  were  set  for  10,000  or  12,000  candi- 
dates. Is  it  not  fair  to  think  that  if  I  wanted  to  sell  the  book,  I  would  have  set  the  other 
papers  from  it. 

Q.  When  you  do  not  take  the  questions  from  other  examiners,  do  you  become  a  plagiarist 
of  yourself  ]     A.   I  constructed  that  Examination  Paper  myself  mainly,  I  think. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  said  that  it  would  be  a  deplorable  thing  if  there  were  any  similarity  be- 
tween the  teaching  of  Mr.  Kirkland  and  the  examinations  of  yourself  ;  do  you  think  so  ?  A. 
Mr.  Kirkland  does  not  teach  the  subject  at  all. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  subjects  which  he  teaches  and  you  examine  in  ?  A.  I  do 
not  think  that  Mr.  Crooks  could  have  meant  that,  because  if  the  teacher  confines  himself  to 
the  official  programme,  and  the  examiner  sets  fairly  on  the  leading  topics  of  that  paper, 
there  must  be  a  similarity,  otherwise  an  examiner  will  be  pilloried  as  I  have  been  again  and 
again. 

Q.  If  the  teacher  can  always  anticipate  the  questions  of  the  examiner,  is  not  the 
examination  a  farce  ?  A.  That  is  not  putting  it  fairly  j  of  course,  we  can  anticipate  the 
subjects,  and  sometimes  the  questions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  described  yourself  as  the  directing  mind  of  our  Institutions  ?  A.  I 
have  been  honored  with  the  title  by  the  Mail.  I  may  have  said  it  jokingly.  I  never  assum- 
ed such  a  position. 

Q.   Did  you  ever  say  that  you  ran  the  whole  machine  /     A.  Not  much. 

Q.   Nothing  equivalent  to  it  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Has  the  house  of  Adam  Miller  and  Company  an  advantageous  position  because  of  its 
connection  with  you  and  others  ?  A.  Not  so  far  as  1  am  concerned.  I  worked  as  readily  for 
Mr.  Campbell's  books  as  for  Adam  Miller's,  when  I  thought  that  they  were  good  books. 

Q.  If  they  had  such  an  advantage,  you  could  not  say  that  you  never  had  any  idea  of  the 
existence  of  a  ring  ?     A.   I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  If  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  owing  to  the  fact  that  you  and  others  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee are  their  editors,  had  any  advantage  from  that,  would  not  there  be  a  ring  1  A.  That 
means  I  understand,  that  if  there  is  a  ring,  there  is  a  ring.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  ring,  neither  Adam  Miller  &  Co.,  nor  any  other  publishing  firm  have 
obtained  from  me  any  information  which  would  warrant  the  insinuation  or  intimation  that 
there  is  any  corrupt  ring. 
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Q.  But  they  may  gather  from  you  the  books  to  be  authorized  1  A.  No.  They  do  not 
gather  it  from  me,  I  will  say  that  not  one  member  of  the  firm  has  ever  even  hinted  to  me, 
that  they  desired  the  use  of  my  influence  to  get  any  book  authorized. 

Q.  They  never  said  it  directly  1     A.  No  ;  nor  dropped  a  hint. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  their  journal  condemning  a  book  published  by  Adam  Miller  & 
Company  ]     A.  I  can,  if  I  am  one  of  the  editors  of  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Crooks  said  that  he  could  not  expect  it  1  A.I  tell  you  that  as  far  as  I  have 
any  right  to  it,  I  claim  to  be  afflicted  a  little  with  the  malady  of  thought,  and  if  a  book  is  sub- 
mitted to  me  for  review,  I  will  do  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  no  matter  whose  it  may 
be.     If  that  does  not  suit  the  journal,  of  course  my  name  vanishes  as  one  of  the  editors. 

Q.  The  Central  Committee  are  absolute  as  to  the  price  of  books  1  A.  I  cannot  say  ; 
but  we  have  to  submit  the  price  to  Mr.  Crooks. 

Q.  He  says  :  "  I  would  not  assume  to  come  to  a  different  conclusion  unless  I  thought 
the  price  excessive  j"  he  never  has  objected  to  the  price  1  A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he 
has. 

Q.  What  principle  puts  a  price  on  a  book  ?  A.  I  think  no  principle  particularly. 
Mr.  Hughes  and  I  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  various  publishers  and  dis- 
cuss the  prices  of  books  to  be  authorized. 

Q.   When  did  you  discuss  the  price  of  Kirkland's  Statics  1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  It  is  sold  for  a  dollar  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Baker  stated  that  Mr.  Kirkland's  book  was  cribbed  from  other  books  on  the 
subject : — is  not  a  dollar  too  high  for  a  plagiarism  1  A.  I  do  not  think,  compared  with 
other  books — Hamblin  Smith's  and  others — which  we  have  been  using,  that  a  dollar  is 
too  high.  It  does  not  matter  where  it  is  taken  from  so  long  as  it  is  a  good  book  and  well 
adapted  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  I  do  not  think  he  meant  that  the  book  work  did 
not  have  some  originality  ;  but  he  referred  to  the  problems,  the  same  as  Professor  Cherri- 
man's  work. 

Q.  When  you  were  examining  Mr.  Slater,  why  did  you  quote  from  the  marks  he  made 
in  1876  1     A.   It  was  the  only  one  I  had  before  me. 

Q.  Was  it  in  order  to  terrify  persons  from  coming  and  giving  evidence  ?  A.  Certainly 
not. 

Q.  For  what  reason  was  it  that  you  wanted  the  list  of  teachers  who  had  written  to  the 
Mail?     A.  I  do  not  know.     There  has  been  what  is  called  a  ring  of  sore-head  teachers. 

Q  In  Mr.  Belford's  evidence,  you  said  that  it  was  thought  "  we  should  get  at  these 
parties  1"  A.I  think  that  it  is  a  wrong  report.  If  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  parties  it  was 
merely  to  show  all  the  grounds. 

Q.  Was  it  that  they  should  be  marked  men  ]     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  not  power  to  promote  and  help  the  promotion  of  school-teachers  ?  A.  I 
have  some  power  in  that  way.     I  suppose  every  inspector  has. 

Q.  If  you  got  at  these  men,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  promote  them  ?  A.  If  a  man 
proved  to  be  a  malignant  enemy  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  recommend  him,  if  I  had  a 
friend  who  was  equally  well  qualified. 

Q.  Not  a  man  opposed  to  you  ?     A.  I  do  not  think  that. 

Q.  With  your  influence  with  Professor  Young — and  you  stand  well  with  the  Govern- 
ment—you would  use  that  against  any  such  man  ?  A.  I  will  injure  no  man,  but  in  a  choice 
between  two  parties  for  a  given  position,  if  one  man  has  attempted  to  seriously  injure  me  and 
the  other  has  not,  I  should  choose  the  latter. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  very  angry  indeed  that  any  criticisms  have  been  offered  on  the 
Central  Committee  ?  A.  No.  I  have  asked  for  fair  criticisms.  I  have  asked  teachers 
throughout  the  country  to  criticise  our  work  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  examinations,  and 
so  on. 

Q.  Did  you  prepare  the  Examination  Papers  in  1873  ?  A.  Yes,  except  the  two  pro- 
blems which  Mr.  Teefy  furnished.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  other  source  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  you  got  help  from  any  other  source  ?  A.  I  do  not  remember 
getting  any  assistance. 

Q.  Was  it  a  wrong  thing  to  take  these  problems  and  helps  from  him  ?  A.  As  long  as  I 
believed  that  he  had  no  pupils  coming  up  for  examination,  I  do  not  think  so. 
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Q.  In  your  letter  of  the  22nd  of  January,  1873,  you  say,  "  By  the  way  I  am  very  hard 
worked  this  half-year ;  would  you  have  time  to  make  me  up  a  few  problems  and  questions  in 
mathematics  in  strict  confidence."  What  did  you  mean  by  "  in  strict  confidence  %  "  A.I 
supposed  he  would  not  divulge  anything  to  any  person. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  that  you  were  doing  wrong  ?  A.  He  would  not  divulge  to  the 
candidates. 

Q.   You  knew  you  were  doing  wrong  ?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  that  ?  A.  I  supposed  that  he  would  be  confidential ;  for  the  Uni- 
versity examinations,  it  is  a  common  thing. 

Q.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  one  examiner  to  take  from  another?  A.  It  is  a  common 
thing  for  examiners  to  take  questions  from  friends  who  are  not  interested  in  any  candidates 
coming  up  for  the  examinations. 

Q.  Is  it  common  for  examiners  to  get  questions  from  teachers  and  teachers  preparing 
pupils  for  these  very  examinations  ?  A.  He  was  not  preparing  pupils  for  these  examinations. 
He  had  two  pupils  for  the  July  examinations,  but  these  were  set  for  the  December  examina- 
tions. 

Q.  "  That  in  the  preparation  of  examination  papers  in  connection  with  the  public  and 
hi°-h  schools  there  has  been  collusion  between  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  other 
parties  in  the  work  or  result  of  the  examinations."  Mr.  Teefy  was  preparing  students  for  the 
very  examinations  that  you  prepared  examination  papers  for  :  Can  you,  on  your  oath,  answer 
the  question  whether  such  collusion  existed,  in  the  negative — was  not  there  collusion  between 
you  and  Mr.  Teefy  1     A.   I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  he  not  interested  in  the  result  of  the  examinations  ]  A.  He  was  in  the  July 
examination  perhaps — I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  And  you  knew  he  could  teach  and  coach  students  for  the  examinations  %  A.  I  sup- 
pose I  intended  to  use  these  questions  for  the  Normal  School  Examinations,  in  which  he  was 
not  interested  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  not  teaching  students  for  the  Normal  School,  coming  up  for  these  very 
examinations  ]  A.  Not  the  Normal  School,  but  for  the  Provincial  Examinations.  The 
former  take  place  in  June.  It  is  probable  that  I  intended  to  use  them  for  that  Examination. 
Nothing  he  had  any  interest  in.  They  were  not  used  in  the  July  Examinations  at  all,  show- 
ing that  I  was  very  careful. 

Q.  You  say  on  the  26th  of  January,  1873  :  "  I  accept  your  offer.  Arithmetic  Papers, 
(1st,  2nd,  3rd  class)  for  Teacher's  Examination  and  first  and  second  years'  answers  to  Arith- 
metic Papers  will  be  required."  You  asked  him  ?  A.  No.  He  offers  to  prepare  the  Arith- 
meticPapers. 

Q.  He  accepted  your  offer  ?  *  Was  not  that  collusion  between  you  one  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  Mr.  Teefy  )     A.   I  think  not,  for  this  reason. 

Q.  Do  you  attach  the  usual  meaning  to  the  word  ;<  collusion  "  )  A.  I  think  so. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  no  collusion  between  you  and  Mr.  Teefy  ]  A.  I  think 
there  was  none.  I  will  tell  you  why.  I  had  two  examinations  in  my  hands  that  year — the 
Normal  School  in  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  teacher  could  be  interested,  and  the  Provin- 
cial Examination  ;  but,  if  he  sent  me  any  questions,  it  is  likely  I  would  take  tluru  for  the 
Normal  School  Examinations.  I  had  30  out  of  62  papers  to  prepare  myself.  If  any  one  was 
justified  in  getting  assistance,  I  think  I  was  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  "  Teefy  "  in  a  little  bracket,  to  show  that  they  were  taken  from 
him,  did  you  ]     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Were  you  not  as  an  Examiner  taking  those  papers  from  Mr.  Teefy,  which  you  wire 
expected  to  prepare  !  Were  you  not  imposing  a  fraud  on  those  who  were  employing  you  1  A. 
1  took  no  questions  for  the  teacher's  examination.  No  one  in  his  senses  will  say  that  because 
there  are  two  questions  on  a  paper  prepared  by  him,  he  prepared  the  paper. 

Q.  You  say,  "I  accept  your  offer  for  Teacher's  Examination  Papers.  A.  He  did  not 
send  them  unfortunately.  I  will  take  questions  from  any  one;  but  I  use  them  discreetly.  I 
hope. 

Q.  Are  you  not  imposiug  a  fraud  on  those  who  employ  you  i  A.  If  I  get  the  whole 
paper,  not  a  question  or  two.     If  so,  there  is  not  an  examiner  who  is  not  imposiug  a  fr  iud  on 
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Q.  You  have  tried  to  show  that  all  examiners  prig  from  each  other  !  A.  Yes.  We  can 
quote  the  Cambridge  papers. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  get  as  examiner  ?  A.  Not  nearly  as  much  as  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  gave  me. 

Q.  You  get  $200  ?  A.  Yes,  for  that  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  Central 
Committee. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  case  of  universal  crib,  would  it  not  be  better  to  take  the  questions  right  out 
of  the  books  ?  A.  No.  There  has  never  been  a  paper  which  has  gone  out  of  my  hands, 
which  has  not  had  some  original  questions.  If  I  am  required  to  set  every  question,  I  should 
require  prttty  high  pay. 

Q.  On  Feb.  7th,  I  think  that  is  in  regard  to  a  pass  paper  ?  A.  With  reference  to  the 
University  examination. 

Q.  You  say,  "Make  up  two  or  three  stiff  problems  for  first  class  Arithmetic  Paper." 
"  If  I  succeed,  you  need  have  no  fear  as  to  your  prospects,  and  if  I  don't,  I'll  have  influence 
at  all  events.  Manilla  is  a  mean  place.  I'll  surely  get  you  something  better  this  year  if 
possible."  Was  not  that  an  attempt  to  corrupt  that  teacher  1  A.  No.  I  think  his  letter  of 
1872  shows  clearly  enough  that  that  was  not  the  case.  I  have  never  promised  any  single 
teacher  any  assistance  whatsoever  with  a  view  to  get  his  assistance  in  any  way. 

Q.  On  the  17th  of  Feb.,  1873,  you  say  : — "  Your  aid  is  now  a  great  favour."  "  I  think 
I'll  have  influence  enough  to  get  you  in.  The  appointment  of  Mathematical  Masters  and 
others  will  be  largely  influenced  by  our  (my  I )  reports.  I  have  given  a  highly  flattering  (just, 
too)  report  of  your  school."  Why  did  you  give  too  flattering  a  report  of  his  school  ]  A.  I 
did  not  give  a  too  flattering  report. 

Q.  Just  too  flattering,  I  suppose  ?     A.  No.    Just,  also,  it  means. 

Q.   Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  report  was  just  ?     A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  If  it  was  just,  how  could  it  be  flattering  ?  A.  I  should  have  said  perhaps,  a  too 
favourable  report.     The  letter  was  written  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  You  say  also,  "  If  I  succeed  Dr.  R.,  there'll  be  no  doubt  about  you.  Perhaps  you 
could  aid  me.  Write  Mr.  O'Donohoe."  Do  you  think  it  was  a  right  thing  to  influence 
a  teacher  in  that  way,  you  occupying  the  high  position  you  do  '?  A.  There  was  a  warm  personal 
feeling  between  Mr.  Teefy,  his  father  and  myself,  I  thought  it  was  right. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  right  to  bring  a  teacher  in  our  Public  School  system  into  politi- 
cal manoeuvring  1     A.  I  do  not  see  anything  particularly  wrong  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  to  influence  Archbishop  Lynch  ?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  secure  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Lynch  undoubtedly,  through  friends 
of  mine. 

Q.  On  the  8th  of  March,  you  say  : — "  Thanks  for  your  kindness.  The  N.  Schools  can- 
not be  long  delayed.  There  will  doubtless  be  other  good  positions  ere  long."  Was  that  in- 
tended to  corrupt  Mr.  Teefy  ?  A.  No,  it  was  not  ;  I  had  no  such  intention  from  beginning 
to  end.  I  entered  warmly  into  Mr.  Teefy's  behalf.  I  tried  to  promote  his  interest,  and  I  did 
it  a  little  more  warmly  than  usual;  I  thought  that  he  had  been  harshly  treated  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  prejudices  against  him. 

Q.  On  11th  March,  you  write  : — "  Thanks  for  the  problems.  Don't  be  discouraged.  I 
think  that  ere  long  we  shall  have  a  place  with  $1,000  a  year  for  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  the  Normal  Schools  are  established  I  shall  be  able  to  get  you  a  mastership."  Was 
that  to  compensate  him  for  supplying  you  with  Examination  Papers  ?     A.   No,  not  at  all. 

Q.  In  your  letter  of  the  24th  of  April,  1874,  you  say  : — "  I  acknowledge  the  force  of 
your  objection  as  to  Dr.  W.  ;  I  should  prefer  a  different  man  myself,  but  don't  know  where 
to  look  for  a  man  on  whom  the  masters  could  unite.  I  have,  as  you  know,  not  the  least 
sympathy  with  Dr.  W's  bigotry,  but  it  is  desirable  to  have  friends  of  University  men  in  the 
Council,  as  they  appoint  to  all  important  positions."  Were  you  trying  to  pack  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  ?  A.  I  think  not ;  I  was  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.     The  other  Universities  had  their  representatives  elected. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  to  control  Dr.  W.  1     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  aiming  to  get  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  within  your  grasp  and 
influence?     A.  I  was  not  quite  so  ambitious  as  that. 

Q.  Why  would  not  another  do  ?  A.I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 
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Q.  Is  Professor  Croft  an  eminent  authority  on  Chemistry  1  A.  I  should  think  that  he 
is  an  eminent  practical  chemist. 

Q,  Is  Tate  a  high  authority  on  Natural  Philosophy  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  question  8  on  the  Chemistry  Paper  for  first-class  teachers  in  July,  1874  ; 
and  look  at  the  note  in  Brown's  note-book — Prof.  Croft  told  us  they  were  exactly  the  same  1 
A.  He  must  have  made  a  mistake,  I  do  not  know  how  he  could  say  that,  there  is  a  remark- 
able similarity. 

Q.  Compare  question  9  with  Brown's  note-book  ?  A.  That  is  a  common  question  in 
Tin,  I  think.  I  may  tell  you  that  I  derived  a  great  many  questions  from  other  Examination 
Papers. 

Q.  Look  at  the  question  in  the  June  Examination  Paper,  1874,  on  Ozone  ?  A.  If  you 
asked  anything  about  Ozone,  you  would  have  to  ask  it  that  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  similarity  between  that  and  the  question  in  Brown's 
note-book  ?     A.   From  the  fact  that  the  two  questions  were  asked  on  Ozone. 

Q.  Look  at  question  1 1  ;  Brown's  note-book  contains  the  same;  they  are  identical. 
How  do  you  account  for  that  ?  A.  I  have  derived  most  of  the  questions  in  Chemistry,  in 
1874,  and  1875,  and  1876,  from  University  of  London  Papers,  and  other  English  text- 
books. 

Q.  Can  you  point  out  that  question  ?     A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can,  just  now. 

Q.  Look  at  the  Physics  Paper  of  July,  1874?  A.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
or  compare  very  carefully  the  asserted  resemblances  in  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  the  resemblances  between  the  question  in  Brown's  note-book 
and  the  July  Paper  on  Physics  ?  A.  I  have  heard  the  witnesses,  but  I  have  not  followed 
them  very  fully,  I  can  tell  you  the  source  whence  I  have  derived  most  of  these  questions 
— from  the  University  of  London  questions  mainly,  and  from  Thorpe's  Problems,  and 
standard  works  in  Chemistry. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  questions  from  the  Edinburgh  University  Calendar  ?  A.  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  at  home  '?  A.  I  have  not.  I  remember  noting  down  a 
question  or  two  from  the  Calendar  in  University  College,  but  whether  it  was  the  Edin- 
burgh Calendar  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  it  from  that  ?  A.  Not  from  this  date  I  think  ;  whether  it  was 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  or  London,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  questions  at  all  from  Mr.  Kirkland  ?  Did  you  ever  copy 
any  questions  or  receive  any  help,  from  him  1  A.  I  have  occasionally  noted  down  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  his  selection,  which  I  considered  to  be  rather  elegant. 

Q.  Have  any  members  ot'  Mr.  Kirkland's  family  conveyed  to  you  the  points  you 
should  examine  on  1     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Never  1  A.  No  sir,  I  may  mention  that  in  consequence  of  deriving  so  many 
questions  from  other  sources,  there  has  been  a  resemblance  in  the  papers,  and  after  I  re- 
turned from  England,  Mr.  Kirkland  called  my  attention  to  the  fact,  that  there  were  some 
resemblances,  and  I  stated  then  that  I  would  not  use  any  more  University  of  Londou 
papers,  and  I  have  not,  I  have  got  them  from  text-books. 

Q.  You  prepared  the  papers  for  1876  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  similarity  between  the  papers  and  Miss  Montgomery's 
note-book  ?  A.  I  set  the  questions  on  the  perscribed  course,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  taught 
on  the  prescribed  course.  If  he  teaches  over  the  whole  course,  the  greater  must  of  course, 
include  the  less. 

Q.  It  was  proved  that  these  were  given  specially  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  proved. 
If  any  examiner  will  set  eight  or  ten  questions  on  Physics  or  Chemistry,  and  a  lecturer  has 
gone  thoroughly  over  the  course,  I  will  take  any  note-book  and  show  by  making  selections, 
that  they  correspond  exactly  to  the  examinations. 

Q.  Look  at  the  papers  on  Natural  Philosophy  for  1877  ?  Did  you  take  those  ques- 
tions from  Kirkland's  book  ?     A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  From  the  book  in  proofs,  or  after  it  was  published  ?  A.  I  am  not  quite  certain  ;  a 
couple  of  them  at  all  events  were  suggested  from  Kirkland's 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  seven  from  Kirkland's  ?     A.  No,  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Not  the  seven  that  were  alike  ?  A.  No.  Some  of  the  seven  I  did  not  know  were 
in  Kirkland's  until  the  memorandum  was  published  in  the  Mail. 

Q.  The  Arithmetic  Papers,  you  took  from  your  own  book  ?  A.  I  said  that  a  couple  of 
questions  were  suggested  by  my  book.     T  generally  have  several  books  before  me. 

Q.  When  did  Mr.  Kirkland  send  you  the  proofs  ?     A.  From  time  to  time. 

Q.  The  moment  it  was  found  that  you  took  the  questions  or  some  of  them,  from  Kirk- 
land's book,  would  it  not  precipitate  the  sale  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  precipitate  the 
sale,  when  the  examiner  was  found  to  have  taken  his  questions  from  other  sources  as  well. 
Teachers'  Associations  all  over  the  country  had  asked  for  the  publication  of  the  book. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  some  talk  about  the  similarity ;  are  you  not  aware  that  it  was 
a  matter  of  common  gossip  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  1  A.  No  ;  I  knew  that,  in  1874, 
an  anonymous  writer  published  a  letter  in  the  Mail,  and  I  came  out  and  challenged  him  to 
give  the  proofs. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  you  prepared  your  own  Examination  Papers,  recently  !     A.   I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  true  ?  A.  I  think  it  was,  from  my  stand- point,  the  charge  was  made  iu 
this  way  : — The  writer  had  reference  I  supposed,  to  the  collusion  between  Mr.  Kirkland  and 
me  ;  and  he  referred  to  the  memorandum,  and  I  said  I  had  set  the  Examination  Papers, 
which  was  true,  and  literally  true,  because  no  one  ever  set  an  Examination  Paper  which  I 
adopted. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  proofs  of  the  Statics  from  Mr.  Kirkland  1     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  book  was  the  substance  of  his  lectures  to  the  students  1  A.  I 
suppose  it  would  very  likely  follow  ;  I  do  not  remember  having  any  thought  about  it. 

Q.  You  have  said  you  got  these  proofs  from  Mr.  Kirkland  and  took  these  questions  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  have  these  letters  to  Mr.  Teefy,  showing  that  you  got  assistance  from  him  when 
he  was  teaching  three  students  :  can  you  give  the  same  answer  to  me  now  that  you  gave  to 
Mr.  Edgar,  when  he  asked  you  if  the  charge  of  collusion  was  true  ?  A.  If  collusion  means 
that  there  was  an  understanding  between  me  and  any  teacher  or  person  interested  in  any  can- 
didates whereby  such  a  one  should  have  any  advantage  over  others,  I  can  answer  as  I  did 
before. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  the  answer  in  the  negative  1  A.  I  say  there  was  no  such  collusion, 
if  my  understanding  of  collusion  is  right. 

Q.  If  the  teacher  and  an  examiner  interchange  confidences  as  to  what  the  examination 
papers  are  to  be,  there  is  collusion  ?  A.  Certainly,  if  I  give  the  teacher  to  understand  there 
is  going  to  be  something. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  would  use  some  of  his  teaching  in  your  letters  to  Teefy,  and 
you  tell  us  you  actually  used  his  questions  ?  A.  I  did  not  use  any  of  his  questions  for  any 
examination  in  which  he  was  interested. 

Q.   In  which  he  might  have  been  interested  ?     A.  Yes,  he  possibly  might  have  been. 

Q.  It  was  not  his  fault  that  his  students  did  not  come  up  here  ?  A.  He  might  have 
been  scoundrel  enough  to  give  information  to  some  party  ;  if  he  had,  no  great  evil  would 
have  followed,  for  two  questions  out  of  twelve  are  not  many. 

Q.  This  does  not  say  anything  as  to  the  question  of  the  collusion.  Was  not  there  col- 
lusion between  you  and  Mr.  Kirkland  when  you  took  his  proofs  and  took  questions  from 
them  ?  A.  No,  there  was  none  ;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  from  the  proof  or  from  the 
author's  copy  which  was  sent  to  me. 

Q.  There  was  none  between  you  and  Mr.  Teefy,  when  you  took  his  questions  ?  A.  His 
Lordship  must  decide  on  that,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  I  ever  prepare,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  of  your  examination  papers  ? 
A.  You  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  give  me  any  information  previous  to  any  of 
the  examinations,  that  I  could  in  any  way  use  for  the  benefit  of  my  pupils  ?     A.   I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  got  those  two  examples  taken  from  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh calender,  or  can  you  give  any  cause  for  their  being  there  I  A.  I  cannot  say  positively. 
I  think  that  one  involving  the  "  return  shock,"  is  a  natural  one  to  be  asked.  I  was  surprised 
16 
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to  hear  Prof.  Croft  say,  he  never  heard  it  asked  in  connection  with  induction,  the  very  thing 
it  is  connected  with,  very  possibly,  I  noted  down  that  among  the  number  I  noted  down  with 
reference  to  subsequent  examinations. 

Q.  Where  did  you  note  a  question  or  two  from  me  ?  A.  From  your  selection,  once  or 
twice. 

Q.  Did  I  know  anything  about  it  ?     A.  No,  I  do  not  think  that  you  did. 

Q.  You  referred  to  a  private  conversation  in  January,  1877,  when  you  returned  from  Eng- 
land. I  called  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  your  questions  in  the  1876 
paper  were  selected,  and  that  as  a  matter  of  consequence,  I  had  used  some  of  them — what  re- 
ply did  you  give  ?  A.  I  stated  the  source  from  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  borrow  my 
questions. 

Q.  You  would  take  care  not  to  repeat  it  1  A.  I  said  I  would  endeavour  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  evil,  and  would  construct  my  questions  from  a  different  source. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  If  two  books  were  authorized  on  the  same  subject,  were  we  as  particular  in  fixing 
the  prices,  as  if  only  one  was  authorized  ?     A.  We  were  not. 

Q.  Where  the  public  had  a  choice  between  two  books,  we  were  not  particular  in  fixing 
the  price  1     A.  Certainly  not. 

Edward  G.  Cuthbertson,  sworn : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  you  bookkeeper  to  Mr.  Gage?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  the  cheques  of  the  firm  pass  through  your  hands  ?     A.  Most  all  the  cheques. 

Q.  Have  you  paid  Mr.  Hughes  any  money?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  ?  A.  I  could  not  exactly  say  at  present.  I  have  not  looked  into  the 
books  to  see. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  your  books  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  more  than  $50  1  A.  I  do  not  think  that  we  did.  I  recollect 
$50  ;  but  T  do  not  recollect  more. 

Q.  You  did  not  pay  him  $75  ?  A.  I  do  not  think  it — at  least,  not  from  present 
memory. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Hughes  go  a  good  deal  to  your  establishment  ?  A  He  goes  occasion- 
ally ;  I  cannot  say,  a  great  deal. 

Q.  Once  a  month  ?  A.  Yes,  I  suppose  he  is  there  twelve  times  within  a  year  at  any 
rate. 

Q.  Once  a  fortnight  ?     A.  I  could  hardly  say. 

Q.  Does  he  ever  speak  with  you  about  books  ?     A.  Not  specially  about  books. 

Q.  About  the  management  of  the  concern  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  about  1  A.  As  an  acquaintance,  he  passes  the  time  of  day  and  such 
things. 

Q.  Does  he  speak  to  you  on  business  1     A.  No. 

James  Ratcliffe,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  are  you  ?     A.  A  student  at  present. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  Normal  School  during  the  Sessions  of  1874  and  1876  and 
1877  ?     A.  I  attended  during  1874,  a  short  time  during  1876,  and  no  time  during  1877. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  for  the  examination  in  1877  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  1874,  did  you  hear  any  conversation  in  the  class  of  Mr.  Kirkland  as  to  the 
similarity  between  certain  questions  he  gave  and  the  examination  papers  ?  A.  Do  you 
mean  the  whole  year,  because  there  are  two  sessions  ?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  in  1876  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  student  named  Barnes,  who  has  been  examined  here  1    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  respecting  the  similarity  1     A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  1 

The  Commissioner  overruled  the  question. 

Q.  You  attended  the  examination  of  1877  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  study  in  Mr.  Kirkland's  class.     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  hints  as  to  what  the  Examination  Papers  would  be  from  any- 
body attending  his  class  1  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  consider  it  hints  on  Ex- 
amination Papers.     I  received  hints  from  one  who  had  attended  his  class — that  is  notes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  1     A.  Miss  Hunt. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  her  to  find  out  what  was  given  1  A.  Yes ;  and  I  got  hints  of  the 
work  that  Mr.  Kirkland  had  taken  up  within  the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  what  to  look  up  ?     A.  She  mentioned  certain  points  to  look  up. 

Q.  Did  you  find  these  points  in  the  Examination  Papers  1  A.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions we  found  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  first  speak  to  Mr.  Dickson  about  Brown's  note-book  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Before  Mr.  Dickson  spoke  to  you  ?  A.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  he  did  not  know  that 
Brown  had  the  note-book  until  I  mentioned  it. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  of  the  similarity  ]  A.  Yes ;  that  I  had  noticed  in  the  last 
examination. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.   You  say  that  you  spoke  to  Miss  Hunt  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  her  ]  A.  I  asked  her  for  some  of  the  main  points  that  Mr. 
Kirkland  had  dwelt  on  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Q.  What  did  she  give  you  ?  A.  In  Chemistry,  she  said — Look  up  particularly  all 
about  the  Atomic  Theory. 

Q.  Had  not  you  done  that  at  Hamilton  1  A.  No  ;  I  studied  scarcely  any  chemistry  at  all. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  studying  chemistry,  would  you  not  have  looked  up  all  about  the 
Atomic  Theory  in  preparing  for  the  examination  1  A.  It  would  depend  on  how  thoroughly 
I  went  in. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  1874  1     A.  In  second-class. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  question  is  asked  in  the  Papers  of  1874  ?  A.  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  Look  at  the  July  Papers,  first  class  of  1874  ;  what  is  the  last  question  on  that 
Paper  1     A.  "  Give  an  outline  of  the  Atomic  Theory." 

Q.  So  Miss  Hunt  told  you  to  get  up  an  old  question  ]     A.  It  appears  on  this  Paper. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  preparing  for  first  class,  would  you  have  looked  over  the  back 
Papers'?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  would  have  got  this  question  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  telling  you  to  look  up  that  question  ?  A.  That 
was  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  ?     A.  All  about  arsenic. 

Q.  You  have  attended  my  lectures  in  the  Normal  School  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  we  ever  take  up  arsenic  1     A.  The  subject  was  taken  up  partly. 

Q.  Not  very  fully  in  the  second  edition  ?  A.  It  was  not  very  fully  in  the  first  edi- 
tion while  I  was  there  ;  but  I  was  only  there  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Does  the  question  of  arsenic  occur  in  many  of  the  back  Examination  Papers  ? 
A.  I  could  not  answer  that  1 

Q.  Does  it  occur  in  the  paper  which  you  have  in  your  hand  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  what  you  were  told  to  get  up  would  apply  to  1874  as  well  as  to  1877  ?     A. 


Yes. 


Q.  Anything  strange  about  that  1     A.  No. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  point  1     A.   The  salt  cake  process. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  that  occurs  in  any  of  the  preceding  papers  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  question  1     A.  Not  as  far  as  I  have  studied. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  studied  Chemistry  1    A.  Yes — a  little. 

Q.  Did  not  you  get  it  up  1    A.  I  never  got  it  up  in  my  life. 
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Q.  What  was  the  next  1  A.  The  usual  impurities  of  water.  These  four  were  the 
points  which  she  mentioned  in  Chemistry. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  question  before  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  it  occur  in  many  examination  papers,  do  you  know  1     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  one  of  Brown's  notes  that  you  refer  to  1  A.  I  refer  to  no  note  except  what 
she  gave  me  verbally. 

Q.  Arsenic,  the  usual  impurities  of  water,  the  salt  cake  process,  and  the  Atomic 
Theory,  are  what  she  told  you  to  get  up  1    A.  Yes. 

Q.  All  of  which  occur  in  the  back  examinations  1     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  came  here  to  give  evidence  about  ?  A.  I  came  to  give  evidence 
as  to  the  similarity  between  what  she  told  me  before  coming  up,  and  the  Examination 
Paper. 

Q.  Would  you  ask  these  questions  if  you  were  teaching  Chemistry  ?  A.  I  never 
knew  enough  about  it  to  teach  it.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  four  points 
should  be  on  the  Examination  Paper,  and  make  about  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  paper. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  would  occupy  fifty  per  cent.  1  A.  Possibly  fifty  per 
cent,  is  a  little  high. 

Q.  Three  questions  out  of  how  many  1  A.  Ten ;  the  atomic  theory  enters  into  the 
first  three.     It  is  the  whole  of  the  second  one. 

Q.  Would  you  not  expect  that  ?  A.  The  points  she  gave  were  in  more  than  three 
questions. 

Q.  They  are  only  points  or  heads  to  get  up  1  A.  They  amount  to  more  than  that 
number  of  questions  on  the  paper.  The  atomic  theory  is  all  the  second,  and  the  third  of 
the  first  question. 

Q.  It  is  not  the  first  at  all  ?     A.  Is  it  not. 

Q.  Is  atomic  weight  the  same  as  the  atomic  theory  ?  A.  I  took  it  thus  far — that  if 
we  got  up  the  whole  of  the  atomic  theory,  it  would  include  that. 

Q.  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  copper  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Point  out  what  connection  the  first  question  has  with  the  atomic  theory  1  A.  It 
is  the  third  of  it,  considering  the  atomic  weights  in  connection  with  the  atomic  theory;  if 
not,  it  is  no  part  of  it. 

Q.  You  got  up  the  atomic  theory  under  her  directions,  did  you  not  1  A.  I  got  up 
as  many  of  the  points  as  I  had  time  for. 

Q.  Equivalent  to  molecular  weights — is  that  atomic  weights  1     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  read  up  "  Atomic,  equivalent  and  molecular  weights,  give  the  atomic 
and  equivalent  weights  of  mercury,  zinc,  chlorine,  iodine,  sulphur,  iron  and  copper  1  " 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  answers  to  any  of  the  second  part  of  that  question  in  studying 
under  Miss  Hunt's  directions  1  A.  I  looked  up  the  atomic  weights  of  some  of  the  chemi- 
cal substances  the  night  before  the  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  substance  there  that  you  looked  up  1  A.  I  looked  up  all  of  them 
except  iodine,  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Q.  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur  ?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  forgotten  1  A.  I  never  liked  Chemistry  or  cared  to  study  it,  and  I 
only  crammed  a  little  for  the  examination;  I  never  remember  it  after  it  is  over. 

Q.  Not  much  about  it  then  1  A.  So  long  as  I  get  through,  I  do  not  care  on  that 
subject. 

Q.  In  Physics  1     A.  We  were  to  look  up  the  Kheostat. 

Q.  Anything  extraordinary  in  that  1  A.  It  is  not  contained  in  our  authorised  book  at 
all.  I  thought  it  rather  strange,  she  should  mention  that  when  it  had  to  be  got  from  another 
source  altogether. 

Q.  The  half  of  your  book  was  not  in  your  book  1  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  answer 
much  of  that  paper.  We  had  Home's  Law,  the  Leyden  Jar,  the  Kheostat,  and  the  best  way  of 
arranging  batteries  so  as  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  shocks.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  were  all 
the  points  mentioned  in  Physics  and  they  were  all  on  the  paper. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  under  which  you  wrote  in  the  examination  1     A.  2,654. 

Q.  Did  I  not  always  consider  you  a  good  student  1   A.  In  mathematics,  I  suppose. 

Q.  I  advised  you  '\     A.  Certainly. 
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Q.  Under  Miss  Hunt's  direction,  a  man  of  your  ability  would  make  some  progress  ;  how 
many  marks  did  you  make  ?     A.  In  Chemistry,  40  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  that  anything  extraordinary  1  A.  It  was  far  better  than  I  expected  before  I 
left  Hamilton. 

Q.  With  special  directions  ?     A.  I  had  not  special  directions  before  I  left  Hamilton. 

Q.  But  you  had  afterwards?  A.  Certainly.  I  considered  when  I  left  Hamilton  that 
if  I  did  quarter  of  the  Examination  Papers,  I  would  do  very  well. 

Q.  Your  particular  grind  did  not  make  you  much  better?  A.  It  made  me  fifteen  per 
cent,  better  on  the  paper. 

Q.  How  did  you  do  in  Physics  1  A.  32|  per  cent ;  49  marks  out  of  150. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  was  not  in  the  text  book  1     A.  The  Rheostat. 
Q.  Miss  Hunt  gave  you  that  1     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  text-book.    A.  Balfour  Stewart. 
Q.  Who  set  the  paper  on  Physics  ?     A.  Mr.  Glashan. 
Q.  Not  Dr.  McLellan  1     A.  No. 

George  Paxton  Young,  recalled : — 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Did  the  Central  Committee  ever  take  any  steps  to  protect  the  public  in  fixing  the 
price  of  text-books  ;  and  if  so,  what  ?  A.  They  offered  recommendations  to  the  Minister 
with  that  view,  and  the  following  is  a  summary,  which  I  have  taken  verbatim  from  a  com- 
munication which  I  addressed  to  the  Minister  on  the  subject : — 

"  Before  any  work  is  authorized  the  Minister  should  be  satisfied  in  regard  not  only  to 
style  of  printing,  accuracy  and  binding,  but  also  as  to  the  price  at  which  the  book  is  proposed 
to  be  retailed.  For  this  purpose  a  copy  of  each  edition  of  every  work  proposed  to  be  author- 
ized should  be  submitted  for  approval  and  the  authorization  of  the  book  should  be  made  con- 
ditional on  the  publishers  coming  under  an  agreement  that  it  shall  be  furnished  to  schools  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  a  specified  sample  copy. 

It  would  be  well  likewise  to  keep  in  the  Depository  a  large  stock  of  the  books  likely  to 
be  most  in  demand,  and  to  make  known  through  the  Journal  of  Education,  the  prices  at  which 
they  could  be  there  obtained.  This  would  provide  really  effective  competition.  The  majority 
of  the  text-books  used  in  the  schools  could  be  furnished  through  the  Depository  at  consider- 
ably cheaper  rates  than  the  rates  at  which  booksellers  if  freed  from  such  competition,  would 
be  disposed  to  sell. 

If  these  suggestions  be  adopted,  and  if  the  recommendation  which  the  Central  Commit- 
tee have  given  ;  that  a  variety  of  text-books  be  authorized  in  the  leading  subjects,  so  as  to 
allow  teachers  the  privilege  of  selection  under  certain  limitations,  be  also  adopted,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  all  that  is  possible  will  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  securing  school  books  at 
reasonable  prices." 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  You  have  observed  a  point  made  against  me,  because  I  set  a  Natural  Philosophy 
paper  closely  resembling  the  text-books.  You  have  set  papers  in  natural  Philosophy  for 
the  same  classes  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Was  it  your  custom  to  make  the  papers  similar  to  the  text-books  ?  A.  I  do  not 
commonly  refer  very  much  to  the  text-books  ;  but  I  certainly  in  preparing  my  papers, 
framed  them  with  the  intention  and  the  hope  that  they  would  be  found  to  resemble  very 
closely  the  sort  of  instruction  which  the  students  had  received  from  good  teachers.  I  hoped 
that  there  would  be  a  resemblance  ;  and  I  intended  that  there  should  be,  as  far  as  I  could 
bring  it  about,  deliberately. 
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Q.  You  thought  it  desirable  1  A.  I  thought  it  most  desirable,  considering  the  exceeding- 
ly low  attainments,  especially  of  the  majority  of  candidates  for  second-class  certificates.  I 
thought  it  unjust  to  do  anything  else. 

Q.  To  deviate  much  from  the  text-books  ?  A.  No.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  do  not  re- 
fer much  to  the  text-books. 

Q.  But  you  must  have  kept  the  course  ?  A.  I  kept  the  course  in  view ;  and  knew  what 
teachers  dealing  with  these  students,  not  very  well  instructed  in  these  subjects,  would  deal 
with  as  the  prominent  points  ;  and  T  framed  my  papers  so  as  to  bring  about  a  similarity 
between  my  papers  and — not  any  one  teacher,  but  the  general  run  of  teachers. 

Q.  A  fortiori,  you  would  think  it  necessary  to  do  that  with  the  Intermediate  Papers  ? 
A.  Yes  ;  decidedly.     But  not  with  first-class  teachers. 

Q.  What  is  the  second-class  Natural  Philosophy  paper  set  for  1  A.  The  paper  is  for 
second-class  teachers. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  it  was  set  for  the  Intermediate  alone,  in 'the  first  place,,  and  that 
only  by  accident,  it  was  afterwards  used  for  second-class  teachers  1  A.  I  am  not  sure  of 
that.     I  dare  say  it  was  so. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  that  Mr.  Glashan  was  to  set  the  second-class  paper  ?  A.  I  believe 
that  is  correct,  though  unless  you  brought  it  to  my  mind  I  would  not  have  been  perfectly 
certain  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Mr.  Bavin  urged  something  about  collusion  in  that  paper,  but  if  the  paper  were  set 
for  intermediate  candidates,  would  I  be  interested  in  the  result  of  that  class  of  candidates  at 
all  ?  A.  The  examination  for  second-class  was  the  same.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  because 
we  all  understood  the  examinations  to  be  the  same  ;  if  the  examination  for  intermediate  had 
been  distinct  from  that  for  second-class,  you  would  not  have  been  interested  in  that,  as  far  as 
I  see. 

Q.  When  the  paper  was  set,  was  it  not  understood  that  they  were  to  be  distinct  alto- 
gether 1  A.  It  is  perfectly  possible  ;  but  if  so,  some  other  member  of  the  Committee  will  be 
able  to  speak  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Kirkland's  salary.     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  his  salary  raised  to  your  knowledge  ]  A.  I  heard  that  it  was  ;  but  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  never  recommend  anything  in  regard  to  the  salaries  of  Normal 
School  teachers. 

Q.  You  have  heard  it  was  1     A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  much — $300  ?  A.  I  suppose  I  have  heard  the  sum,  but  my  impression  is,  that 
it  is  not  so  much  as  that ;  but  the  Central  Committee  have  nothing  in  the  world  officially 
to  do  with  the  Normal  School  masters. 

Q.  If  his  salary  was  raised,  it  would  be  because  of  his  success  as  a  teacher  ]  A.  The 
Minister  of  Education  is  the  best  judge  of  that.  I  think  it  is  likely.  I  think  that  the  Min- 
ister would  be  acting  very  foolishly  if  he  raised  the  salary  of  any  master,  who  was  not  an 
efficient  teacher. 

Q.  The  only  way  in  which  he  could  know  that  he  was  efficient,  would  be  the  position 
taken  by  his  students  in  the  examinations  ?  A.  That  is  one  way.  He  might  know  by  report 
of  the  Principal,  for  instance. 

Q.  Or  the  Report  of  the  Central  Committee  1  A.  They  would  only  know  by  the 
result  of  the  Examinations. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Before  my  salary  was  raised  was  there  any  change  of  duty  ?  A.  There  was  some 
alteration,  I  think,  in  the  subjects  taught  by  the  different  masters  in  the  Normal  School. 
Dr.  Carlyle  used  to  teach  certain  subjects,  and  you  others,  and  there  was  a  change.  I 
am  speaking  simply  from  rumor.  It  is  only  in  that  way,  1  know  that  your  salary  has 
been  raised  at  all. 
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By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  Chairman  of  this  Committee?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  great  deal  of  work  seems  to  be  done  without  your  supervision  1  A.  Very  little. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work,  but  on  all  the  important  subjects,  I  have  given  per- 
sonal attention  to  it.  Of  course,  a  number  of  points  require  to  be  dealt  with.  The  work 
must  be  distributed — some  points  given  to  some,  and  some  to  others  ;  but  all  important 
points,  I  have  given  personal  attention  to ;  and  even  when  a  sub-Committee  reported, 
I  saw  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  my  own  mind,  before  I  consented  to  its  being 
adopted. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  each  member  of  the  Committee  is  a  committee  to  report  to  the 
Minister  on  library  and  text-books  ]    A.  Yes  ;  but  not  on  text-books. 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  To  the  Minister  ?  A.  Each  is  a  sub-Committee  to  sit  in  judgment  on  library  and 
prize  books ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this  is  ratified  by  the  whole  Committee  in 
its  report. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  In  the  Committee,  it  is  a  majority  rule  1  A.  Yes.  There  has  very  seldom  been 
a  vote — in  not  very  many  instances.  The  rule  is,  that  the  majority  rule  wherever  there 
is  want  of  unanimity. 

James  Vannevar,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  You  are  a  retail  bookseller  '?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  reside  in  Toronto  ?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  About  how  long  have  you  been  a  retail  bookseller  in  Toronto  ?  A.  Ten  or  twelve 
years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  school-books  during  that  time  ?  A.  Almost 
exclusively. 

Q.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  price  of  the  authorized  and  other  text-books  for  sale  at  the 
Depository  Branch,  Education  Department  ?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  for  the  information  of  the  Commissioner,  whether  prices  on 
that  list  are  higher  or  lower  than  the  prices  you  were  accustomed  to  receive  up  to  the  first  of 
June  this  year  ?     A.  The  prices  mentioned  here  are  lower. 

By  the  Commissioner 
Q.  Lower  than  what  ?     A,  Lower  than  the  present  rates. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  The  First  Reader,  part  one  ;  what  was  the  regular  retail  price  ?     A.  Five  cents. 

Q.  Second  part  ?     A.  Ten  cents. 

Q.  Second  Reader  ?     A.  Twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  Third  Reader  ?  A.I  consider  the  regular  retail  price  of  a  book,  the  price  at  which 
it  is  published — the  price  which  the  publisher  puts  on  the  book,  on  which  there  is  always  a 
trade  discount.  Forty  cents  was  the  regular  retail  price  put  by  the  publisher,  but  I  sell 
them  for  thirty-five  cents  ;  and  I  have  heard  of  them  being  sold  as  low  as  thirty  cents, 
and  in  fact,  I  did  it  myself  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Fourth  Reader  ?     A.  Fifty  cents  is  the  regular  public  retail  price. 

Q.  Fifth  Reader  ?     A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  Sixth  Reader  ?     A.  Sixty  cents. 

Q.  Companion  to  the  Readers  ?     A.  Thirty  cents. 
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Q.  Lewis'  "  How  to  Read  ?  "     A.  Seventy-five  cents. 

Q.  English  Grammar  and  Primer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morris  ?     A.  Twenty-five  cents. 
It  was  thirty  cents  before  the  1st  of  June  this  year. 
Q.  Mason's  English  Grammar  1     A.  $1 
Q.  Fleming's  Analysis  1     A.  $1.50. 
Q.  Miller's  Analytical  and  Practical  ?     A.  37|  cents. 
Q.  English  Grammar  for  junior  classes  '?     A.  25  cents. 
Q.  Advanced  Arithmetics,  Smith  and  McMurchy  i     A.  50  cents. 
Q.  Elementary  Arithmetic  Smith  &  McMurchy  ?     A.  25  cents. 
Q.  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  ?     A.  $1. 
Q.  Orr's  Dominion  Accountant  ?     A.  50  cents. 
Q.  Abbott  and  Clark's  Book  Keeping  ?     A.  70  cents. 
Q.  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra  ?     A.  90  cents. 
Q.  Loudon's  Algebra  for  Beginners  ?     A.  40  cents. 
Q.  Elements  of  Algebra,  by  Loudon  !     A.  75  cents. 
Some  discussion  at  this  point  took  place,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  witness'  evidence. 

The  Witness : — I  am  giving  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  retail  price  of  the  book,  at 
which  it  is  published. 

By  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  maximum  and  the  minium  ?  A.  The  book- 
sellers charge  is  the  maximum  price.  Of  course  they  have  cause  not  to  be  very  well  pleased 
with  the  Depository  in  selling  at  these  prices.  I  think  that  they  do  the  book-sellers 
injustice  in  fixing  these  prices. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Is  there  in  this  list  a  single  text-book  that  is  not  reduced  in  price  at  the  Depo- 
sitory, below  what  it  was  sold  for  on  the  1st  of  June  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Depo- 
sitory prices,  except  what  I  have  here. 

Q.  Compare  these  with  what  was  paid  by  the  general  public  before  the  1st  of  June. 
A.  They  are  lower,  for  instance.  Mason's  English  Grammar  was  always  sold  by  me  at  $1. 
It  is  3s.  6d.  in  England.     It  is  placed  here  at  75  cents. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  Mason's  Grammar  for  the  past  few  years  !  A. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  Mason's  Grammars  that  you  have  sold  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  A.  During  the  four  years  that  I  have  been  selling  it  the  number  has  not 
been  very  large,  because  it  is  not  an  authorized  book  ;  and  also  because  of  the  multiplicity  of 
English  Grammars.  I  suppose  that  I  have  sold  forty  or  fifty,  which  I  consider  a  very  fair 
number,  for  a  grammar  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  works,  which  are  applied  for. 

Q.  You  sold  these  by  retail  ?     A.  Yes.  Single  copies. 

Q.  Take  the  maximum  price — English  Grammar  Primer  :  what  was  the  price  ?  A.  30 
cents. 

Q.  The  maximum  price  now  is  25  cents  ?     A.   Yes. 

Q.   Mason's  English  Grammar  was  ?     A.  $1.00 

Q.  Reduced  to  ?     A.   75  cents. 

Q.  Fleming's  Analysis  was  $1.50  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  now  $1.00?     A.   Yes. 

Q.  Orr's  Dominion  Accountant  formerly  retailed  at  what  price  ?  A.  My  impression  is 
that  it  was  75  cents.     I  could  not  say  positively,  but  it  was  much  higher  than  at  present. 

Q.  At  present  it  is  ?     A.  40  cents. 

Q.  Loudon's  Algebra  for  Beginners  is  marked  40  cents  >  A.  That  has  been  the  price 
since  it  was  published. 

Q.  No  change  !     A.  No  change. 

Q.  Freeman's  European  History — what  was  the  price  ?     A.   It  has  been  always  $1.00. 

Q.   History  of  England,  by  Edith  Thompson  \     A.   That  has  been  75  cents. 

Q.    How  Plants  Grow  ?     A.  $1.00  ;  no  change. 

Q.  Oliver's  Lessons  in  Botany,  $1.20  ?     A.  Our  regular  retail  price  is  $1.35. 
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Q.  Chemistry  Primer  formerly  ?     A.  30  cents. 

Q.  Physical  Geography  Primer ,|25  cents — what  was  the  price  ?     A.  30  cents. 

Q.  Introductory  Text-Book,  65  cents  ?    A.  75  cents. 

Q.  Statics,  by  Hamblin  Smith,  marked  here  80  cents  and  75  cents  ?  A.  Those  were 
90  cents.  HI 

Q.  Hydrostatics,  byjHamblin' Smith  ?     A.  90  cents. 

Q.  Mechanics  ?     A.  That  is  comparatively  a  new  book. 

Q.  Were  you  before  the  1st  of  June  in  the  habit  of  selling  any  book,  whose  price  is 
marked  on  this  list,  at  as  low  or  lower  rate,  than  is  marked  here  ?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  the  retail  price  of  several  books  higher  than  it  is  here  ?     A.  It  was. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  When  a  book  is  authorized,  I  suppose  you  sell  it  more  than  before  it  is  authorized  1 
A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  because  often  times  I  take  a  risk  and  get  out  certain  books 
from  England,  and  consequently  have  the  exclusive  sale  of  them  ;  but  when  an  authorized 
book  comes  out  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  all  book-sellers,  and  my  sales  are  rather 
diminished. 

Q.  Of  course  you  know  that  if  the  sale  of  a  book  is  largely  increased,  you  can  afford 
to  sell  it  at  a  less  price.     A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  sold  40  or  50  of  Mason's  Grammars  during  four  years  ;  your 
business  is  principally  with  University  students,  is  it  not  ?  A.  I  do  a  good  deal  with 
University  students  and  also  with  teachers  throughout  the  country ;  there  were  very  few 
Mason's  Grammars  bought  by  University  students ;  they  were  more  generally  bought  by 
teachers. 

Q.  Are  you  the  only  school  book-seller  who  devotes  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  school-books  in  Toronto  ?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  that ;  perhaps  I  do  as 
fully  as  any  one. 

Q.  Hamblin  Smith's  Statics  was  to  be  90  cents  ?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  the  same  price  now  1     A.  It  has  been  reduced,  I  think,  to  75  cents. 

Q.  Since  it  was  authorized  ?  A.  Yes  ;  in  regard  to  that  I  do  not  begin  to  sell  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  number  that  I  used  to  sell  before;  I  used  to  sell  them  by  the  thous- 
and at  one  time. 

Q.  You  know  Kirkland's  book  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  sell  many  1     A.  A  good  many. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  dear  at  $1.00  1  A.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  Hamblin  Smith's  was 
at  90  cents. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  ?  A.  Judging  from  the  size,  as  many  do,  in  regard  to  the  price 
of  a  book. 

Q.  Mason's  English  Grammar  at  75  cents,  is  not  that  the  price  that  it  costs  the  buyer 
in  England  ?     A.  The  Canadian  edition  is  sold  exclusively. 

Q.  What  was  the  book  selling  for  in  England  ?  A.  3s.  6d.  sterling — what  we  would 
sell  here  at  $1.00. 

Q.  Seventy-five  cents  is  enough  for  that  book,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It  was  not  for  the  English 
edition. 

Q.  For  the  book  as  published  here  1     A.  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  fair  price. 

Q.  Has  it  not  been  always  the  case,  that  people  apply  to  the  Depository  to  get  books 
cheaper  than  in  the  shops  ?     A.   I  regret  to  say  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  It  is  no  new  thing  since  June  1  A.  I  did  not  think  that  they  had  gone  so  extensively 
into  the  general  books. 

Q.  At  the  Depository  the  books  have  always  been  sold  cheaper  I  A.  I  imagine  that 
they  have. 

By  Mr.  Hughes. 

Q.  Were  the  text-books  kept  for  sale  in  the  Depository  to  the  general  public  before  this 
year  ?     A.  That  is  something  I  could  not  say  anything  about. 
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John  M.  Buchan,  sworn : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  truth  or  untruth  of  these  two 
charges,  which  you  have  heard  read.  On  these  two  points  I  wish  you  to  tell  all  you  know  ? 
A.  I  have  nothing  to  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ring  in  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  is  any  ring. 

Q.  As  to  that  question  of  collusion,  what  do  you  say  ?  A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  between  any  member  of  the  Committee  and  any 
teacher. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  you  related  to  Mr.  Kirkland  ?  A.  My  wife  is  a  relation  of  Mr.  Kirkland's 
wife. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  ?  A.  I  am  a  Provincial 
Editor. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  ]    A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  your  work  for  love,  too?  A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  yet  what 
the  duties  of  a  Provincial  editor  are. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Gage  about  the  text-books  ?  A.  None  to 
my  knowledge — that  is,  none  bearing  on  this  inquiry  ;  Mr.  G-age  may  have  told  me  he  was 
going  to  publish  such  and  such  a  book. 

Q.  You  meet  him  occasionally  1     A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  He  tells  you  what  books  he  is  going  to  publish  1  A.  He  may  have  ;  I  have  no  dis- 
tinct recollection  that  he  ever  did. 

S.  Arthur  Marling,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  charges  read  ]  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
these  charges  1  Do  you  know  if  they  are  true  1  A.  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  about 
either  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gage  ?  A.   I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Gage's  acquaintance. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic  was  authorized  ?  A.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  is  authorized. 

Q.  It  is  authorized  conditionally  1  A.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  conditions  have  been 
complied  with. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  it  advertised  nevertheless  as  being  authorized  ?  A.  I  have  not  seen 
it  advertised  as  authorized. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mason's  Grammar  was  before  the  Central  Committee  ?  A. 
I  have  some  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Houston  1    A.  I  have  a  slight  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  Mason's  Grammar  ?  A.  Never  about 
that  or  any  other  text-book. 

John  C.  Glashan,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Central  Committee  ?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  having  dis- 
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honorable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  of  Toronto  ? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  kind  ?     A.  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  preparation  of  Examination  Papers,  there  has  been 
collusion  between  any  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  any  teachers  interested  in 
the  work  or  result  of  the  examinations  1     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fact  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  there  has  been  1  A.  I 
know  of  no  fact  that  would  lead  me  to  believe  there  has  been. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  the  Examination  Papers,  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  for  1876  ? 
A.  Those  in  Physics,  I  did.     I  may  state   that  I  looked  over   the   Physics  because  they 
were  sent  from  the  Department.     I  had  no  authority  direct  from  the  Central  Committee. 
Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  looking  over  that,  which  would  lead  you  to  expect  that  the 
teachers  had  access  to  the  questions  ?     A.  I  did  not  see  anything.     I  can  state  some  obser- 
vations I  made  at  the  time.    I  do  not  wish  to  give  any  opinions.  Question  No.  4,  in  Physic's 
Paper,  in  1876,  is  a  very  peculiar  question.     It  does  not  belong  to  the  course.     It  is  partly 
geometrical  optics,  and  partly  physical  optics.     All  the   other  questions  are  either  on  the 
principles  which  should  be  taught  in  this  course,  or  on  very  common  experiments,  except  one, 
which  was  on  a  very  prominent  experiment  at  the  time.    I  exclude  the  answers  of  three  can- 
didates which  were  sent  after  the  others.    I  had  read  the  others,  and  noted  these  things, 
and  paid  no  attention  to  the  answers  of  these  other   three — Samuel    McAllister,    Bertha 
Symmes,  and  a  third,  whose  name  I  do  not  know.     A  number  of  candidates  attempted  to 
answer  question  No.  4,  but  not  one  of  them  even  understood  it.    Question  No.  1,  is,  perhaps 
the  most  important  question  that  can  be  asked  in  Heat  at  the  present  time.     It  is  easy  fol- 
lowing Tyndall,  to  give,  not  what  is  asked  for  here,  but  a  general  experiment,  that  a  student 
of  Elementary  Physics  can  deduce  more  easily  ;  but  an  experiment  that  could  not  possibly 
be  an  actual  experiment.     The  experiment  asked  for  here,  is  a  long  and  difficult  one, 
very  fully  treated  in  the  book.     Not  one  candidate  answered  this  question.     They  gave  the 
general  experiment,  which  was  perfectly  useless,  and  for  which  I  gave  them  nothing.     With 
regard  to  the  answers  to  the  other  questions,  some   candidates  answered  one,   and  some 
answered  another,  but  no  one  answered  the  whole  paper.     No  one  answered  number  4,  or 
number  one  j  but  no  one  answered  all  the  remaining  eight  questions.     I  had  to  raise  the 
marks  of  the  candidates. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  character  of  the  standard  ?  A.  It  would  have  been  low.  I 
think  it  was  low  as  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  a  teacher  could  have  drilled  up  his  students  on  that 
paper  ;  and  that  they  could  have  passed  such  an  examination  1  A.  My  opinion  is,  that  no 
candidate  had  been  drilled  up  on  that  paper. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  why  you  think  so  1  A.  Because  if  any  candidate  had  been  drilled 
on  that  paper,  they  would  have  shown  by  their  answers  their  acquaintance  with  the  points, 
and  they  all  show  only  a  very  elementary  acquaintance,  and  in  some  cases  a  mistaken  acquain- 
tance.    They  misunderstood  the  question. 

By  Dr.  McLellan. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Clark-Maxwell's  here  referred  to  ?  A.  Matter 
and  Motion.     I  am.    I  have  read  it  carefully. 

Q.  Is  that  an  elementary  treatise  in  the  ordinary  sense  1  A.  It  is  not.  It  assumes  a 
very  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics,  that  is  not  generally  called  elementary. 

Q.  You  have  read  the  work  of  Todhunter  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  he  speaks  of  Elementary  Natural  Philosophy,  does  he  mean  the  same  as  when 
we  use  the  term  ?  A.  He  is  speaking  of  an  entirely  different  subject  from  what  Clark  Max- 
well's treats  of.  There  is  no  comparison  between  Clark-Maxwell's  book  and  any  other  work 
on  Physics  or  Dynamics,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Could  any  one  set  a  question  for  Intermediate  and  Second  Class  from  that  book  1 
A.  In  the  First  Class  Natural  Philosophy  Paper  of  1877  you  will  find  the  question  from  it. 
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Q.  You  thought  that  you  would  try  them  once,  did  you  1  A.  The  last  part  of  question 
3  is  taken  from  that  book.  It  is  the  authorized  problem,  I  found#worked  in  the  book,  which 
only  contains  a  few  problems. 

Q.  That  was  for  First  Class  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  one  answer  that  question  ?  A.  No — not  even  the  candidates  who  had 
the  papers  three  weeks  before  the  Examination. 

Q.  The  book  is  established  on  Newton's,  is  it  not  ?  A.  It  contains  part  of  the  third 
and  second  sections  of  Newton's  work  without  the  first  section. 

By  Prof.  Young. 

Q.  Read  the  first  line  in  the  article  from  Nature  that  Mr.  Davin  quoted  from  ?  A. 
"  Clark-Maxwell's  book  is  not  very  easy  reading." 

Q.  Look  at  that  1  A.  Art.  94.  I  know  that  article,  "  Centrifugal  Force."  "  This 
is  the  force  which  must  act  on  the  body  M  in  order  to  keep  it  in  the  circle  of  radius  V 
in  which  it  is  moving  with  velocity  V.  The  direction  of  this  force  is  towards  the  centre 
of  the  circle." 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  Second  Class  student  would  be  astonished  at  that  ?  A. 
Tate  was  astonished  at  the  peculiar  use  of  the  words,  "  Centrifugal  Force."  He  alludes 
to  it  in  the  review. 

James  Hughes,  sworn  : — 

By  Mr.  Edgar. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  Central  Committee  1     A.  I  am. 

Q,  Do  you  know  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  within  the  Central  Committee  a  ring,  hav- 
ing dishonourable  relations  with  the  publishing  house  of  Adam  Miller  and  Company,  of  To- 
ronto 1  Do  you  know  anything  that  would  lead  you  to  believe  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  preparation  of  Examination  Papers,  there  has  been  collusion 
between  certain  members  of  the  Central  Committee  and  teachers  interested  in  the  work  or  re- 
sult of  the  examinations  ?  Do  you  know  that,  or  do  you  know  anything  that  would  lead  you 
to  that  conclusion  1  A.  I  do  not  know  it ;  and  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  is  the 
case. 

Q.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  Central  Committee  ?  A.  Prof.  Young,  Chairman,  and 
three  High  School  Inspectors,  Dr.  McLellan,  Mr.  Buchan,  and  Mr.  Marling ;  and  three  Pub- 
lic School  Inspectors,  Mr.  Glashan,  of  Ottawa  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Tilley,  of  the  County  of  Durham  ; 
and  Mr.  G.  W.  Ross,  late  Public  School  Inspector  for  Lambton,  and  myself. 

By  Mr.  Davin. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  editors  of  Adam  Miller  ?     A.  What  ? 

Q.  You  are  one  of  Adam  Miller's  editors  ?  A.  I  am  one  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of 
the  Canada  School  Journal. 

Q.  Then  you  are  one  of  the  editors  of  Adam  Miller  1  A.  I  am  one  of  the  Editorial  Com- 
mittee, and  they  publish  the  Canada  School  Journal. 

Q.  Are  you  the  author  of  "  Hughes'  Complete  Composition  Blanks  ?"     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  retail  price  of  that  ?     A.  Twenty  cents,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  paid  by  Mr.  Gage  for  this  book  produced  1  A.  That  is 
number  three.  There  are  three  in  the  series  ;  and  for  the  preparation  of  the  matter,  the 
method  and  the  proof  reading,  and  everything  connected  with  the  three,  I  received  the 
sum  of  seventy  dollars,  not  as  a  royalty,  but  as  a  lump  sum. 

Q.  You  have  no  royalty  ?  A.  I  have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  sale  of  that  or  any 
other  book.     I  never  had. 

Q.  How  much  are  you  paid  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  ?    A.  I  am  not  paid 
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in  any  way,  except  by  the  thanks  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  country,  which  I  hope 
to  receive.     I  have  no  interest  in  it  in  any  way  whatever. 

Q.  Are  you  not  puffed  in  the  Journal?    A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Are  any  of  your  colleagues  puffed  in  the  Journal  ?  A.  My  editorial  colleagues — 
I  do  not  remember  any  of  their  works  that  have  been  puffed,  except  one  work  of  Dr. 
McLellan's  ;  and  there  is  an  article  copied  from  the  Globe,  which  appears  in  the  Journal 
relating  to  it. 

Q.  Read  that  paragraph  by  Mr.  Kirkland  on  Hamblin  Smith's  Algebra,  in  the 
October  number  ?  A.  This  is  in  the  advertising  part : — "  It  is  the  text-book  on 
Algebra  for  candidates  for  second-class  certificates  and  for  intermediate  examination.  Not 
the  least  valuable  part  of  it  is  the  Appendix  by  Mr.  Baker." 

Q.  Read  the  other  on  Hamblin  Smith's  Statics  ?  A.  "  There  are  few  books  in 
elementary  mathematical  science  that  I  can  more  confidently  recommend.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  '  book  work '  is  admirable,  its  treatment  clear,  and  the  subject  made  as 
elementary  as  it  can  be,  consistent  with  a  scientific  treatment  of  it.  In  such  a  study,  the 
working  of  problems  will  excite  the  same  pleasure  and  impart  to  the  subject  the  same 
interest  that  the  conducting  of  experiments  does  in  chemistry.  The  examples  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter  are  well  selected — simple  at  the  beginning,  progressive,  and  ending  with 
problems  of  sufficient  difficulty." 

Q.  Who  is  that  written  by  ?     A.  Alfred  Baker. 

Q.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the  editors  that  it  was  an  arrangement  that  the  editors 
were  not  to  puff  each  other  in  this  Journal  1  A.  It  is  an  arrangement — that  is  an  adver- 
tisement by  the  conductors  of  the  Journal.  It  was  an  arrangement  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  should  be  done  in  the  editorial  columns.  That  is  an  advertisement.  Any  publisher 
may  advertise  his  books  in  the  Journal. 

Q.  Nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  editors  of  the  staff  puffing  another ;  and 
even  on  the  principle  of  scratch  me,  scratch  you,  Mr.  Kirkland  puffs  Baker,  and  then 
Baker  puffs  Mr.  Kirkland  ?  A.  I  believe  those  paragraphs  were  written  before  the 
Journal  had  an  existence. 

By  Mr.  Kirkland. 

Q.  Does  that  article  of  Baker's  refer  to  anything  in  the  part  of  the  book  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  1     A.  I  never  saw  the  book  enough  to  know. 

Q.  Have  the  editors  anything^to  do  with  the  advertising  columns  ?  A.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  The  editorial  members  of  the  Canada  School  Journal  distinctly 
informed  Mr.  Gage  that  no  part  of  the  School  Journal  properly  including  editorial  columns 
was  to  be  used  as  an  advertising  medium  for  his  books ;  and  he  was  to  be  in  the  same 
position  as  any  other  publishers  ;  and  it  is  only  on  these  terms  that  I  will  be  connected 
with  it. 

Q.  But  any  publisher  can  puff  his  works  in  the  advertising  columns  as  much  as  he 
likes?     A.   Yes. 

The  evidence  was  then  closed  ;  and  the  Inquiry  was  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
next,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  arguments. 


Wednesday,  November  21st,  1877. 
The  Inquiry  opened  at  11  o'clock. 

Hon.  Adam  Crooks  was  recalled,  and  said  : — When  I  referred  to  any  similarity  between 
Dr.  McLellan  as  an  examiner,  and  the  Books  of  Problems,  the  similarity  I  should  dis- 
approve of  was  an  undue,  improper  similarity,  and  the  result  of  design,  not  something 
which  could  be  explained  by  other  circumstances. 
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By  Mr.  Edgar. 


Q.  That  would  apply  to  whatever  expression  of  opinion  you  gave  on  that  subject  1 
A.  It  was  in  regard  to  that  class  of  questions  that  was  being  interrogated.  I  answered 
in  regard  to  what  we  all  understood  to  be  the  purport  of  the  questions  of  the  learned 
counsel. 

Mr.  Davin,  Professor  Young,  and  Dr.  McLellan  then  addressed  the  Commissioner  on 
the  bearing  of  the  evidence  taken,  and  Mr.  Davin  having  replied  to  the  arguments  of  the 
other  gentlemen,  who  had  addressed  his  Lordship. 

The  Commission  was  closed. 


